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How to Check Your Anger 


Scarcely anybody escapes temptations to impatience and anger, and the tempta- 
tions arise especially in one’s home. Here is an examination on the different 
manifestations of anger, with suggestions for overcoming them. 


Donald F. Miller 


THERE is perhaps no subject for res- 
olutions that applies to more people 
and in more different ways than the 
subject of anger. The pride of life, 
which St. John set down as one of 
three root causes of evil in the world, 
manifests itself at times in almost 
everybody in the form of impatience 
and anger with those around them. At 
the same time there are few vices that 
are more readily excused and some- 
times even defended than that of giv- 
ing way to anger in one way or another. 
_ Also there is no doubt about the fact 
that anger is permitted to flourish 
especially in the most sacred relation- 
ships of life, i.c., in the home. Few 
people permit themselves to give way 
to anger toward strangers met briefly 
in trains or buses or in business or on 
the streets. Few give way to anger 
when dealing with acquaintances or 
friends. It is the husband and wife 
who find themselves expressing im- 
patience and anger toward each other. 


It is the mother or father toward their 
children, brothers and sisters toward 
one another. Of course anger some- 
times overflows from the home to em- 
brace neighbors, and enters into the 
conduct of an employer toward his 
employees, and of one employee to- 
ward another. But it is safe to say that 
if expressions of anger could be elimi- 
nated from homes, the world would 
be infinitely happier than it is. 

There are many individuals, we are 
sure, who can do much to achieve this 
goal in their own homes, if they can 
be brought face to face with the petti- 
ness, the pride, the unChristlikeness, 
the futility and evil consequences of 
their own faults in this regard. For 
them these lines are being written. 

It should be noted at the outset that 
there is a vast distinction to be made 
between feelings of anger and sins of 
anger. Every human being in the world, 
except perhaps the rare few who are 
so temperamentally pliable and un- 
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assertive that they want peace at any 
cost, will at some time feel impatient 
with others, or be tempted to a bitter or 
angry retort, or be carried away by an 
interior tempest of resentment against 
somebody else. Such feelings are in no 
sense a sin if they are kept, by self- 
discipline and God’s grace, from ap- 
pearing in one’s external conduct in 
any way, and if they are not permitted 
to lead to deliberate desires that others 
be hurt in some external way. The sin 
of anger is chiefly a sin of expression; 
it means manifesting momentary or 
lasting ill-will toward another, or the 
desire to do so. 

Also it should be noted that there 
is a sharp distinction to be made be- 
tween the sin of anger and reasonable, 
forceful attempts to correct others who 
are subject to one’s authority or influ- 
ence and who are in need of correc- 
tion. Anger is actually defined as the 
inordinate desire to correct or punish 
someone. It may be inordinate because 
the correction or punishment adminis- 
tered is clearly motivated by passion 
or fury; or because the methods used 
(cursing, profanity, screaming, cruelty, 
etc.) are sinful themselves and capable 
of doing more harm than good. The 
duty of correcting others is reasonably 
carried out only when reason, not pas- 
sion, inspires it, and when the words 
and actions used are designed to help 
and not hurt the one corrected. 

@ 

When these distinctions have been 
made, it can be set down that there are 
eight different forms in which one hu- 
man being can manifest anger toward 
another. Most of them are venial sins, 
because the mortal sin of anger con- 
sists of the deliberate desire or the at- 
tempt to hurt, or to see somebody 
hurt, seriously. Most people, when giv- 
ing way to their anger, especially in 
their homes, do not desire to hurt seri- 


ously the one who provoked their an- 


ger. They desire to hurt that person, 
but only enough to satisfy their own — 


ego and their own pride. 

But the fact that many of these sins 
are venial sins should not lessen the 
desire to overcome them. They are 
venial sins that can, if they go un- 


checked, lead to mortal sins, and that — 
can completely destroy the happiness 
of a home and the peace that should ~ 


prevail among men. Here is an exami- 
nation on the eight forms in which 
anger can be expressed. 

1. Angry words. 

The most common form of sins of 
anger is that of harsh, loud, strident, 
intemperate words. Question yourself 
as to whether you may be guilty in any 
of the following things: 

a. Do I find myself raising my voice 
to anything from a shout to a scream, 
when I feel upset or unnerved by some- 


thing that is said or done to hurt my > 


feelings? 

b. Do I catch myself saying harsh 
and bitter things without pausing to 
think of the meaning of what I am 
saying, then afterwards regretting what 
I said? “I hate you.” “I wish I were 
dead.” “I wish you had never been 
born.” 

c. Do I use profanity or vulgar or 
even obscene words when I am angry, 
cbviously wanting to shock and hurt 
those who cross me? 

d. Do I make accusations against 
others that I know I have no right to 
make, when I feel resentful against 
them? 


There is only one remedy for the in- © 


temperate language one is tempted to 
use in anger. That remedy is silence. 
One has to learn the act of saying 
nothing at all, when one knows that 
anything said will hurt another in some 
way. A mother tempted to anger 
against her children should train her- 
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self to keep silence for thirty seconds 
when she feels on the verge of scream- 
ing at them, and in that time she should 
say a little prayer for patience. Then 
she may give orders and correct the 
children, and she will do so reasonably 
and effectively. 


2. Sarcastic words. 

Anger does not always take the form 
of loud and violent language. Some- 
times it speaks quietly, but its quiet is 
that of a knife cutting into the very 
heart of another. Sarcasm is the 
weapon that anger usually uses in 
these cases. See whether you have used 
it. 

a. Do I speak with scornful exag- 
geration of the virtues of my wife or 
husband or children when I am angry 
at one of them. “Of course you know 
it all.” “Of course you can do no 
wrong.” “Of course you’re perfect and 
never commit a fault.” 

b. Do I express exaggerated pity for 
myself when I am irritated at someone 
in my home? “I should realize by this 
time that I am always the one who 
must give in,” “I shouldn’t expect that 
anyone around here would ever give 
in to my wishes.” “All I do is slave for 
you all day and every day, and what 
do I get for it? Nothing.” 

c. Do I refer sarcastically to what 
other people have and what I might 
have if I were not tied down to this 
home, when my anger boils over? 
“What a fool I was for not marrying 
somebody else!” “Other wives (or hus- 
bands) have something to say in their 
own homes; but I’m just a servant 
without getting paid for it.” 

The remedy for sarcasm in anger, 
which always carries the element of 
self-pity, is humility, the smothering 
of one’s ego, absolute honesty in ap- 
praising one’s blessings and crosses. 


Non-Existent 


Father Max Jordan, writing from 
Germany, relates a story of a teach- 
er in the Red zone who told his class 
that he would prove that there is no 
God. 

“Let Him strike me by lightning here 
and now. I challenge Him! See? Noth- 
ing happens. There is no God!” 

A pupil raised his hand. Given per- 
mission to speak he said: 

“I have written to President Wil- 
helm Pieck of the East German govy- 
ernment and asked for a pair of shoes. 
He did not answer me nor did he send - 
me any shoes. So from what you say 
about God, I guess there is no Herr 
Pieck either.” 


The sarcastic person has a superiority 
complex, a puffed up ego, that can 
be cured only by the honesty of hu- 
mility. It will help them, too, to know 
that nothing makes a person more 
surely and completely detested than 
the sarcasm of self-pity. 

3. Violent actions. 

The tendency of unrestrained anger 
is to hurt the person who has aroused 
the anger. In some people the tendency 
has been so little restrained that it seeks 
to hurt not only by words but by ac- 
tions. Violence is one of the worst 
forms that anger can take and may, if 
serious injury is attempted or done to 
another, constitute a mortal sin. Search 
your soul for this weakness. 

a. When angry at my children, do I 
strike them in a fury of passion that 
reveals a willingness to hurt them 
severely? 

b. Have I ever used cruel and in- 
human instruments of punishment in 
my anger, which could easily do seri- 
ous or lasting damage? 
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c. Have I ever left marks — bruises, 
cuts, disfigurements, on another as a 
result of attacking that person in my 
anger? 

d. Do I throw things, kick things, 
break things, in giving way to my an- 
ger, thus destroying valuable property 
besides trying to hurt the person who 
aroused my anger? 

A person who permits anger to lead 
to unreasonable violence against a hus- 
band or wife, brother or sister, son or 
daughter, thereby reveals himself to be 
so immature and spoiled that it is al- 
most hopeless to suggest remedies. In 
some cases they need to be thrashed 
themselves (no matter how old) as se- 
verely as reason will allow. If any such 
really want to reform, they must do so 
only by adopting a program of self- 
mortification that will do spiritual vio- 
lence to their own childish natures. 


4, Quarrelling. 

Anger leads not only to sudden and 
momentary outbursts of harsh and cut- 
ting language and violent deeds; it is 
also responsible for protracted quar- 
rels.. We mean quarrels, not in the 
sense of fist-fights or physical en- 
counters, but in the sense of angry al- 
tercations that may go on for long 
periods of time. Husbands and wives 
as well as brothers and sisters, may 
find themselves addicted to quarrelling 
when they honestly answer the follow- 
ing questions. 

a. If somebody in my family states 
that I am wrong in holding a certain 
opinion, sometimes on a not very im- 
portant subject, do I rise to a defense 
of my opinion and become embroiled 
in a long, drawn-out argument with 
that person in which our speech be- 
comes louder and louder, more and 
more personal, less and less concerned 
with truth than with brow-beating each 
other into acquiescence? 


b. If I am gently (or even harshly) — 
corrected for something I have done ~ 
or said, do I go into a tantrum of self-_ 
defence and accusation against the one 
who corrected me, until we are both 
shouting about the faults we dislike in 
each other? 

c. Do I start quarrels by saying 
things that I know are certain to arouse 
the ire of another, with the result that 
we usually end up in a torrent of mu- 
tual recriminations? 


Common sense, combined with just 


a bit of fraternal charity, should enable 
one to avoid quarrelling. Common 
sense reveals that angry quarrelling is 
about the most useless thing we can 
engage in. A good, honest, intellectual 
argument with someone is profitable, 
even though it grows warm at times. 
Quarrelling always centers around per- 
sonalities, and its arguments are in- 
spired by passion and pride rather than 
reason. It never convinces anybody of — 
anything, and only leaves lingering bit- — 

terness in its wake. Charity demands 
that a person try to say nothing that 
will aggravate another, and that, if 


unwittingly he has said something that 


has that effect, he withdraw from the 
argument immediately. It takes two 
to quarrel; one is enough to stop a 
quarrel. 


5. Nagging. 

Anger can explode, and anger can 
simmer and sputter for days or weeks, 
even sometimes for years. The nagger 
is the person whose anger takes the 
form of constant complaining, repeated 
statements of his (or her) grievances, 
ever-recurring expressions of spite and 
resentment. When nagging enters into 
a household, peace and comfort fly out 
the window. Some people do not know 
that they are naggers, but they will 
know it if they honestly answer these 
questions. . 
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a. Do I have one particular griev- 
ance (€.g., against my husband, that 
“he does not make enough money,” or 
against my wife, that “she spends too 
much money,”) to which I give ex- 
pression in petulant or accusing lan- 


_ guage at least once every day. 


b. Whenever the least bit of a differ- 
ence, an argument, or misunderstand- 
ing arises between myself and someone 
else in my home, do I find that I in- 
evitably bring up a long past sin or 
fault or mistake of the other, which I 
have mentioned at least a thousand 
times before? 

c. Do I find that I rarely go through 
one full day without complaining to 
my wife (or husband) about some- 
thing that I don’t like in her (or him)? 

Nagging is one of the infallible signs 
of self-pity and a lack of that whole- 
some generosity of spirit that alone 
makes full forgiveness of the shortcom- 
ings of another possible. Naggers de- 
fend themselves on the ground that 
anybody would complain who had to 
bear the terrible things inflicted on 
them by another. They are right in that 
anybody with as small and pinched a 
spirit as theirs, and as great a devotion 
to their own superiority, would always 
find something to complain about in a 
partner. To get out of that class of 
small souls, the nagger needs to learn 
the spirit of humility, gratitude and 
forgiveness. 


6. Pouting. 

Anger can express itself through 
silence. The silence that anger some- 
times adopts as an offensive weapon 
is not to be confused with the silence 
that should be employed.to keep one- 
self from violent expressions of anger. 
A person who is often tempted to hasty 
and intemperate speech can cure that 
defect only by learning to be silent 
when the fury of anger is upon him. 


Thirty seconds of such silence is often 
sufficient to save one from regrettable 
language in anger, especially if it be 


“accompanied by an interior prayer for 


patience. 

Angry silence takes the form of 
pouting. It is a silence that bristles, 
that charges an atmosphere with ten- 
sion, that can as easily be interpreted 
as violent words. It is usually a pro- 
longed silence, that refuses to take part 
in even the most trivial of conversa- 
tional amenities. Introspective, sensi- 
tive and moody persons find them- 
selves especially tempted to show their 
anger in this way, as the following 
questions will reveal. 

a. When somebody hurts or angers 
me, do I feel incapable of answering 
as sharply as I would like to, and there- 
fore show my anger by withdrawing 
into a-shell and refusing to talk at all 
for a period of time? 

b. Have I at times lapsed into an 
aggrieved silence over some fancied 
injury, only to find out afterwards that 
the one who provoked my anger was 
utterly unaware of what it was that 
upset me? 

c. When angry at someone, do I 
make him (or her) feel it by showing 
absolutely no interest in anything, not 
even in things that are ordinarily my 
favorite topics or activities? 

d. If accused of pouting, do I adopt 
an attitude of woebegone sadness, and 
answer every attempt to shake me out 
of it with “I don’t care” or “Just leave 
me alone’? 

There is little hope that the “pouter” 
will overcome his bad habit unless he 
faces the fact that his temperament in- 
clines him to take offense where none 
is intended and then, hopeless of mak- 
ing others repent in any other way, to 
lapse into an unmistakably aggrieved 
or angry silence. Such persons can re- 
main free from the fault of angry si- 
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lence only when they learn to make 
allowances both for the shortcomings 
of others and for their own touchy 
sensitiveness. 

7. Taking revenge. 

With some people, anger expresses 
itself in attempts to take revenge on 
the one who occasioned it. There is a 
wide variety of ways in which this may 
be done, from attempts to do grave 
bodily harm to the person, to scheming 
attempts to make the person suffer 
some form of retribution. We exclude 
the attempts to do serious physical 
harm to another, but many will find 
themselves subject to seeking revenge 


How Would Christ Preach Today? 


If the Divine Master were walking 
the earth today, we do not think that 
He would be telling us about groats 
and fishermen’s nets or wheat and 
cockle. He would draw His examples 
from the life around Him. Trade union- 
ism, collective bargaining, stocks and 
bonds and perhaps television and radio 
might be made subjects of a parable. 


His illustrations, however, usually 
pertained to natural relationships of 
men and things. If you want to get an 
idea of how “mechanized” modern 
civilization has become, try for a mo- 
ment to find a few examples of things 
in their “natural” state in present-day 
capitalistic society. Yet we feel sure the 
Divine Teacher would find in our arti- 
ficial forms of life timely illustrations 
for the application of His timeless doc- 
trines. 

The boat on the lake is now the flag- 
ship in the sky. The house on the sand, 
an apartment without children. The 
knock on the door, a telephone bell 
in the middle of the night. 


The Stigmatine 


in one of the following forms, some of 


which can be serious sins. 
a. If someone angers me, do I seek 


revenge by running that person down — 


in my conversation with others, reveal- 
ing his secret faults, perhaps even ex- 


aggerating them and lying about them? 


b. After a quarrel with my partner 
in marriage do I speak uncharitably 
about him (or her) to my children, or 
my own blood relatives? 

c. Do I try to alienate the friends of 
someone with whom I am angry, by 
making that person appear to be un- 
worthy of their friendship or trust? 

d. Do I attempt to take revenge on 


my partner in marriage when I have ~ 


been angered, by refusing to fulfill the — 
duties of marriage or to carry on with 


my essential tasks? 

e. Do I try to take revenge on a 
person who, I think, has injured me, 
by spoiling his chances for advance- 
ment or recognition? 

One who invariably seeks to take 
revenge against another has an exag- 
gerated or wrong sense of justice, and 
no regard for Christian charity at all. 
Christ dramatically insisted not only 
that His followers are not to strike 
back at those who injure them, but 
that “when they are struck on one 
cheek, they should turn the other” for 
another blow. This was one of His 
forceful ways of saying that revenge 
is sinful, and will be punished by Him 
in the end. 


8. Hatred. 

Hatred is the final, fixed and spirit- 
ually fatal outcome of undisciplined 
anger. Hatred is persevering bad will: 


it is the deliberate crystallizing of one’s - 


anger into a state of manifest enmity. 
Hatred is not to be confused with in- 
voluntary dislike or antipathy for a 
certain person, which everybody ex- 
periences at times, and which is no 
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sin at all if it is quite successfully con- 
cealed. Hatred is not involuntary; it 


is an act and a habit of the free will 


whereby one, both interiorly and ex- 
ternally, surrenders to acts of enmity 
toward another. These questions re- 
veal its presence in a soul. 

a. Do I find myself deliberately 
fostering the desire to hurt, or to see 
hurt seriously, the one who has injured 
me? 

b. Do I deliberately rejoice in the 
grave misfortunes that befall my ene- 
my, and wish they would be multiplied, 
even to the point of wanting him to be 
condemned to hell? 

c. When I pray, do I deliberately try 
to exclude, or stubbornly refuse to in- 
clude, my enemy in the prayers I know 
I am bound to say for all my fellow- 
men? 


d. Do I show my hatred by refusing 
even to bid the time of day to my en- 
emy, either when we meet alone, or in 
the presence of others, and that over a 
considerable period of time? 

One who has fallen into hatred to- 
ward another must be made mindful of 
the fact that deliberately to hate a fel- 
low human being is the equivalent of 
hating God. He is inviting God’s con- 
demnation on himself, because every 
time he says the Our Father, he asks 
God “to forgive his trespasses as he 
forgives,” i.e., only in the measure in 
which he is willing to forgive those 
who have wronged him. And it does 
not matter how great the wrong one 
has received from another; since Christ 
died on the cross to save all men, all 
men must forgive any injury done to 
them by others. 


The Last Word 


The priest in the barber’s chair was swathed in his big apron. Into the 
next chair stepped a fellow who at once launched a line of coarse talk that 
seemed to have neither start nor finish. The priest stood it for a while and 


then said quietly: 


“Would you mind cutting the dirty talk? I’m a man who doesn’t like it.” 


The fellow sneered: 


“If you’re a man you ought to like it.” 


The priest turned: 


“I am also a priest, and as a priest I don’t like it.” 
“Well, I don’t like priests,” replied the man sneeringly. 
Slowly the priest rose, taking off the protective tent to show a great 


breadth of shoulders. 


“Well, I am also a former football player; and as a football player, I don’t 


like your talk.” 


The silence henceforth was broken only by snipping shears. 


Fr. Krause 


Some of the deepest footprints in the sands of time are left by heels. 


Information 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller 


Fraudulent Marriage 


Problem: Eleven years ago I married a non-Catholic before a Catholic 
priest. While I was in the army my wife became interested in somebody else, 
‘and after I returned from the service, she divorced me for the other man. 
Six months after. she left me I learned of her past. A year before I met her 
she became involved with a man and this resulted in her having an abortion, 
the effect of which was to make her incapable of ever having any children. 
Because of this I consider her marriage to me to have been a direct fraud. 
She must have known that I would never have married her if I knew she could 
not have children, and yet she concealed the fact. I feel that, for this reason, 
the Church should grant me an annulment of the marriage. Am I not right? 


Solution: 1 am afraid that the Catholic Church will not be able to grant 
you a declaration of nullity on the ground of fraud, unless you can bring 
forth unassailable and objective proof of the fact that, before marriage, you 
told the girl and others that you would not marry her if she had been made 
sterile by an operation, and proof that she-knew she had been made sterile 
and lied about it to you. If, as I suspect from the wording of your letter, you 
never brought up this subject to the girl before you married her, the Church 
takes it for granted that you accepted her as she was, and so your marriage 
is presumed to be valid. 


Many individuals make the mistake of thinking that their ignorance at the 
time of marriage concerning certain hidden faults or characteristics of the 
person they marry gives them grounds later on for asking the Church to 
annul their marriage. Thus a man may say, a year or two after marriage: 
“If I had known before marriage that my wife didn’t want more than one 
child, I would never have married her. Therefore I should be able to get an 
annulment.” Or a wife may say: “If I had known before marriage that my 
husband was an excessive drinker, I would never have married him. There- 
fore I demand an annulment.” In neither of these cases nor any similar one, 
will an annulment be granted. The principle is that ignorance concerning cer- 
tain moral or spiritual characteristics of a person whom one marries does not 
nullify the contract of marriage. The practical conclusion to be drawn is that 
marriage should not be entered hastily, nor without due study and consider- 
ation of the character of a prospective spouse. 
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--- Anzio --- 


---1944 --- 


Oras TALE has to do with a 
Good Friday that I spent on the Anzio 
beachhead in Italy in 1944, and what 


- led up to my being a part of that haz- 


ardous excursion into an area that was 
filled with enemy soldiers only too 
anxious to shoot a bullet at you and 
through you if you gave them half a 
chance. You see, I’m a priest, a Re- 
demptorist priest, one destined by vo- 
cation to travel around the world giv- 
ing missions and retreats, not one des- 
tined by vocation to sneak onto the 
shore of a foreign country and spend 


four or five months dodging bullets 


and lying in ditches to avoid the shrap- 
nel of exploding shells. Well, that’s 
another story —— just what a priest has 
to do with armies and invasions and 
wars. This story has to do with Anzio, 


and eventually with a Good Friday I 


spent on Anzio. 

It was during the second world war, 
a war justly forgotten now by most of 
those who were not crippled or blinded 
by it or who did not lose a husband or 
a son or a father in it. A new war has 
a way of wiping out the memory of an 
old war. The Korean war supplanted 
the second world war. The Korean war 
will soon be forgotten too. So is the 
mind of man constructed. 

Anzio is a few hours drive south of 
Rome, consisting of a thousand or 


Good F riday--- 


Ernest F. Miller 


THIS STORY is particularly interest- 
ing because it approaches so closely the 
abandonment and the suffering of the 
first Good Friday. Purely theatrical and 


sentimental Good Fridays are an abom- 
ination. The soldiers on Anzio in 1944 
found little of the theatrical and the 
sentimental in their Good Friday. 


more people, and possessing one of 
the most beautiful settings that any 
town or city in the world might have. 
It is situated on the Tyrrhenian sea 
(the Tyrrhenian sea is an arm of the 
Mediterranean sea, bordering Italy on 
the west), and is made up of beautiful 
villa-like homes, many of which were 
built hundreds of years before the de- 
bacle of world war II. The purpose of 
these homes was to serve the natives 
of the place and to provide shelter for 
the thousands of visitors who came 
from the cities each year to spend their 
vacation at the beach. It is said that 
Nero, the notorious persecutor of the 
Christians in the early days of the 
Church, was wont to come to Anzio 
from time to time in order to take the 
waters and enjoy the healthful salt air 
of the sea. 

I said that Anzio is made up of villa- 
like homes. My tense was wrong. An- 
zio was made up of villa-like homes. 
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The war gave no priority to beauty 
and antiquity. When the invasion of 
American troops came to this quiet 
and restful retreat on the sea, homes 
toppled and became rubble, resorts fell 
to pieces and buried their tenants with- 
in the ruins, and much of what had 
been orderly and pleasing to the eye 
turned into a mass of broken masonry 
and stone. It was as if a mighty earth- 
quake had visited the place and shaken 
to fragments everything that stood 
above the ground. 

My unit was scheduled to participate 
in the invasion on a Sunday in Feb- 
ruary, embarking in LSTs at Bagnoli 
(a suburb of Naples), sailing up the 
coast to a likely landing spot off Anzio 
and then driving inland under a cover 
of heavy artillery. No one knew what to 
expect in the way of opposition from 
the enemy. Italy had already surren- 
dered. But half the German army (at 
least so it seemed to us) had moved 
in to take the place of the fallen and 
former ally. 


In view of the fact that there were 
innumerable American troops readying 
themselves for their part in the adven- 
ture (they would accompany us and 
follow us in the succeeding days), 
many of whom were without priests to 
prepare them by confession and com- 
munion for the chance they would be 
running of meeting sudden death, I 
secured permission from my command- 
ing officer to remain behind for a day 
in order to supply as many of these 
men as possible with the sacraments. 
I promised that I would catch up with 
my own battalion on Monday morning. 
The commanding officer, though not 
a Catholic, was most accommodating. 
He assigned me a ship for the follow- 
ing day and wished me luck, as he 
hoped that I would wish him luck on 
the ticklish business about to be ac- 


complished. I saluted and began my E 


work at once. 


All day Sunday I said Masses in 


various sectors around Naples, which 
was the point of embarkation, giving 
out thousands of communions and 
hearing more confessions than I could 


honestly count. When at the end of the _ 


day, and as unit after unit moved onto 


the waiting ships, there still remained — 
a great number of Catholic soldiers 


who had been unable to get to confes- 


sion, I gave general absolution, telling q 


the men that, while the general absolu- 
tion was sufficient to take away their 
sins in an emergency like this, they still 


had the obligation of confession at 


their first opportunity. 


Monday morning I went down to 


the docks for my own passage. I met 
there the officer in charge of the load- 
ing, an old friend of mine when we had 
served together in the 99th division 
back in the states. We had been trans- 
ferred out of the 99th in 1942, he go- 
ing to England and I to Africa. We had 
not met since that time. There wasn’t 
much time for conversation. But at 
least this much came out of the con- 
versation — a transfer from the ship 
which I was supposed to take to an- 
other ship which, as my friend said, 
had a far more genial captain in com- 
mand. 

It was a happy transfer. Providence 
had a hand in it. Definitely it was not 
yet my time to die. I have my reasons 
for saying so. 

We pulled away from-the docks and 
began our run up the coast. (Anzio is 
not far from Naples). As we approach- 
ed the spot where we were scheduled 
to land, the Germans were sending 
huge shells to greet us, assuring us of 
a warm welcome even before we set a 
foot on dry land. These shells were 
plopping in the water all around us, 
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exploding with a vicious crack and 
sending up geysers of water far into 
the air. They constituted a pretty sight 
if not exactly a reassuring one. 

The ship that I was supposed to be 
on was right in front of us. All of a 
sudden one of the shells landed right 
on the roof of the cabin of this ship 
where most of the officers were con- 
gregated. I learned later that many of 
the officers were killed or wounded. 
My commanding officer thinking that 
I was amongst these officers, marked 
me off as gone, and sent one of the 
soldiers of the unit to the graves reg- 
istration office to check on the details 
of my demise and to secure such effects 
for my relatives as I may have left 
behind and that survived the explosion. 
There was great surprise on all sides 
when I showed up later on all in one 


_ piece and quite unaware of the modest 


excitement that I had caused. 


One somewhat humorous aspect of 
our landing at Anzio had to do with 
the captain of our ship. When we got 
about two blocks from the shore and 
it was apparent that the shelling of the 
Germans was not going to stop but 
rather become increasingly persistent 
and voluminous, the captain came to 
us in perturbation and asked whether 
we thought it a good idea to keep 
plunging for the shore (LSTs could 
practically dock on dry land) or rather 
turn around and go back to sea for a 
time until the devilish shelling stopped. 
Of course it goes without saying that 
we did not relish this running of the 
gauntlet any more than he did. And 
there were many places in the world 
that we would rather have been than 
in this particular place at this particu- 
lar moment. Anzio held no interest for 
us at all. We reassured the captain; so 
in we went. And not a man on the 
ship was hurt. 


The Liguorian 


We scampered up on the sand and 
took cover. You can be sure that it did 
not take the captain long to get his 
LST out of there once the last man 
had disembarked. He churned up the 
water like a whirlpool and in the wink 
of an eye was out of range. I suppose 
he drank some very black coffee and 
perhaps a quantity of that which was 
much stronger than coffee when he 
discovered that the guns could no long- 
er reach him. 


F&F Ft Ft Ft FE FE ek ke ee +} 
Hide-and-Seek 


Charles de Foucaula, the famous 
French explorer was once asked how he 
could be so charitable and good to the 
more depraved and filthy of the 
Tuaregs who inhabit the lower Sahara, 
among whom he spent the last fifteen 
years of his life. Every Christian who 
comes face-to-face with human misery 
should ponder his reply. 

“T believed,” he said, “that Christ 
was playing hide-and-seek with me, dis- 
guising Himself in the most wretched 
of these poor people. What could I do 
but treat each of them with the rever- 
ence that I would pay Our Lord Him- 
self?” 


ob ob es oe oe ee 


But there we were on the beach. 
We were very much in reach of the 
guns. And they were feeling for us al- 
most as though they were human. 
Again by the providence of God I was 
able to get away from this place of 
immediate danger and reattach myself 
to my unit. This was no more than 
eight or ten blocks from the shore. 

The trouble was this. The sector out- 
side the town occupied by the Ameri- 
cans was only flat ground. Formerly 
it had been marsh and swamp. But 
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Mussolini had drained off the water 
through a tremendous feat of engineer- 
ing and made the place at least habit- 
able. Beyond this flat ground were the 
Alban hills guarding the approaches 
to Rome. The Germans were in these 
hills, thousands and thousands of them. 
We were like sitting ducks. Everytime 
we got out of a hole in the ground or 
a basement, the enemy would see us 
and shoot at us. I do not think that 
there was an hour the whole four 
months I spent on Anzio when guns 
were not going off and explosions great 
and small taking place. It was a con- 
dition calculated to make all of us who 
were engaged in the operation very 
nervous. And of course not a few of 
the boys got their ticket for heaven on 
this flat ground between the sea and 
the mountains. 


+ 


For four months, I say, we sweated 
out this incongruous situation. We 
could not retreat, for we had the sea 
at our backs. And we could not go 
forward, for we had the Germans too 
heavily entrenched in the hills in front 
of us. We just had to sit and wait for 
reinforcements to enable us to push 
through the iron ring around us. The 
territory that we occupied during the 
entire four months (I was told) was 
no more extensive than the territory 
of the city of Berlin. 

My most dangerous moments were 
those during which I had to be riding 
around on top of the ground in a jeep 
in order to make myself available as a 
priest to my charges who were scatter- 
ed from one end of the front to the 
other. A jeep is a hard thing to hide, 
especially if an enemy is looking for 
things to destroy through a pair of field 
glasses. My jeep was spotted many 
times. Either the aim of the Germans 
was poor as far as I was concerned, or 


else God detached an angel to deflect 


the shells when they came too near me. 
I was never injured. Of course, I must 
give credit to my clerk-assistant who 
drove the jeep and who lives in Cleve- 
land, for he had the front of the vehicle 
covered with all the blessed medals 
he could pick up, and the steering 
wheel bound up with a rosary. It was 


always a question whether he was more_ 


frightened or I, as we drove our little 


car over roads and across fields (al- 


ways trying to pick out a small inclina- 
tion if we could find one, and placing 
it between ourselves and the Germans). 

So it went until Good Friday. The 
question was, what kind of services 
could I have for the men. Some kind 
of services definitely had to be con- 
ducted in order to prove to the men 
that they were not the first ones who 
suffered. No doubt their lot was hard. 
They were not made to live in mud, to 
wound and kill, to bleed and even to 
die in a land far distant from their 
own. They were civilians, all of them. 
This war business was entirely foreign 
to their nature. They didn’t like it. It 
was their inclination to believe that 
they were the first ones ever to go 
through such an ordeal. It had to be 
proved to them that they were wrong 
How was this to be done? 


If only it were possible to conduct 
the way of the cross as the way of the 
cross was conducted in all churches on 
this, the saddest and most tragic day 
of the year! But of course it was not 
possible. To gather a large group of 
men in one place in so precarious a 
situation would mean sudden death to 
more than one. Church services were 
out of the question. 

I thought it over. If I couldn’t bring 
the men to me, perhaps I could go to 
the men. The least I could do was read 
the prayers for the way of the cross 
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to them. So it was arranged. I called on 
the first sergeants of the various areas 
that I thought it good to visit. I told 
them that I would take my place in 
the midst of the holes that their soldiers 
occupied. The men could poke out 
their heads and answer the prayers as 
I led them. The first sergeants said that 
it was a good idea. They sent out the 
word to their men to be ready at the 
time I appointed. 


There is no doubt but that the 
scheme was a good idea. The only 
trouble was that I did not take the 
Germans and their guns into consid- 
eration. The very first place I visited 
I found a large congregation awaiting 
me. The men had their steel hats on 
their heads and their rifles at their 
sides; and they were all in holes in the 
ground, with only their heads sticking 
out to give proof that they were there. 
I took up my station in the middle of 
them. The way of the cross I read at 
the top of my voice was that composed 
by St. Alphonsus. I always thought that 
these were the most beautiful prayers 
of all the prayers that had been com- 
posed to show what Our Lord went 
through when He endured His passion. 
At the end of each station I gave a 
short meditation, trying to show the 
men that what they were going through 
had been gone through before them by 
One a million times more important 
than themselves. 

I got to about the eleventh station 
when the trouble began. We heard a 
soft “puff,” or maybe it was a “piff” 
off in the distance —- it sounded some- 
thing like that —- and we knew that 
we were spotted. The first shell landed 
about three or four blocks in front of 
us with a tremendous “whompff.” We 
continued with our prayers. The sec- 
ond shell landed about three or four 
blocks behind us; the third about a 


block to the left of us; the fourth about 
a block to the right of us. 

It was at this point that I arrived at 
the eleventh station, “Jesus Is Nailed 
to the Cross.” I knew that I would be 
tempting God if I went on. The Ger- 
mans were zeroing us in. That’s the 
way the artillery did it. The next shells 
would be on the target. And we were 
the target. “Take cover,” I cried out, 
and dove for the nearest hole. No 
longer was there a head visible above 
the ground. 

I found myself lying in a heap on 


_ top of a soldier whose name I learned 


later was Donald Miller (the same 
name as that of the editor of the 
Liguorian). But this Donald Miller 
was no editor. He was only a soldier 
in the throes of a great fear. As the. 
dust of the ground above us, disturbed 
by the “whompffing” of the shells sift- 
ed down upon us, he told me that he 
had always wanted to become a Cath- 
olic, that he had been taking instruc- 
tions from the chaplain of his outfit in 
such and such a place, but that he had 
not as yet been baptized. Would I 
please baptize him? 


I quizzed him quickly on the doc- 
trines of the Catholic religion. He was 
well instructed. Loosening my canteen 
from my belt, I told him to stoop over. 
Then without ceremony or candles or 
vestments, without any of the solemn- 
ity associated with the administration 
of baptism in a church, I poured the 
water. “Donald, if you are not bap- 
tized, I baptize you in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” (Baptism can be administered 
like this in times of great danger). With 
the pronouncement of the last word. 
there came the greatest explosion of 
all. The Germans had us in their lap. 
They dropped a shell right in our very 
midst. Dirt and stones and branches 
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from trees came cascading down upon 

~ us. We thought our last moment had 

- come, Then silence. For five full min- 
utes we lay there hardly daring to 
breathe, hardly daring to pull our 
noses out of the ground where we had 
tried to bury them together with the 
rest of our person that was attached to 
our noses. Finally we stirred, From 
stirring we got to our knees; from our 
knees to our feet. We discovered that 
we were not hurt at all. 

Donald thanked me for baptizing 
him. I told him to call on his chaplain 
as soon as he returned to his unit and 
tell him what I had done. I filled out a 
paper with all the necessary informa- 
tion to act as a certificate until a better 
one could be found. Then both of us 
climbed out of the hole. 

The helmeted heads were again 
above the ground. I made a speech. “I 
guess we'd better stop at the tenth or 
rather the eleventh station,” I shouted, 
“Finish the way of the cross yourselves. 
You all have your little missals. You'll 
find the stations in the back of them. 
But before I go, let's sing a hymn. 
Maybe it won't be exactly in keeping 
with the day. But it will have its mean- 
ing. You know the words.” We sang. 
And do you know what we sang? 
“Holy God We Praise Thy Name.” 
Although the shells had landed all 
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Consistency 

“You Catholics sure do have big crowds at your new church for services 
That remark almost floored a Glenmary home missioner re- 
cently. The good Methodist lady was obviously not trying to be sarcastic. 

“You wouldn't call a handful of forty people a crowd, would you?” he 
asked. (His newly built church is in the heart of NO-priest-land.) 
“our church is filled a few times each year, but 
most Sundays we have seven or eight people.” 


every Sunday.” 


“Certainly,” she replied, 
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pated in the way of the cross a 
injured. 

And so ended my Good Friday ¢ on 
Anzio in April, 1944. I hope that God 
was pleased with what we did. It wasn’t — 
too good a job. And perhaps the angels" 
groaned as they watched us. But it— 
was the best we could think of at the 
moment. May God forgive us for wha 
we failed to do. 


Are there any men out there in the 
far and near reaches of the United — 
States who will read these lines and 
who were with me on the memorable 
Good Friday? And where is Donald 
Miller, the man baptized in a hole in: 
the ground? I never heard of him again 
when he climbed out of our mutual — 
shelter at the end of the shelling. If _ 
he reads these lines, wherever he is, let" 
him know that the one who ep 
him is hoping that the faith so dearly 
won that day has not been cheaply 
sold since the dangers of war came to — 
an end. Perhaps he will never have — 
another Good Friday like the one in 
1944. But he will surely have a resur= 
rection if that Good Friday had just © 
one tenth of the significance for him — 
that the first Good Friday had not only — 
for the One who suffered it but also 
for all of us for whom it was suffered. _ 
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| ences is no lack of evidences 


for the divine origin of the Papacy, 
(see the article, How to Find the True 
Church, October, 1953, LIGUOBIAN.) 
Why is it then, that so many fail to see 
the strength of these evidences? Why 
do so many fail to see that, where 
Peter is, there is the Church of Christ? 
Before proceeding to a direct an- 
swer, it is well to note in this connec- 
tion that mankind has been outrage- 
ously flattered by the philosophers who 
call him a rational animal. The term 
is misleading. It is true that man has 
an intellect, and is capable of reason- 
ing. But he also has a free if somewhat 
weakened and diseased will which is 
capable of the most arbitrary perver- 
sities. The will can lock the intellect in 
the attic and never allow it to consider, 
fully and fairly, the evidences on even 
the most important questions. 
The evidence, for instance, for the 
existence of God, a Creator on whom 


_all things depend, is clear and com- 


pelling. Yet there are people who are 
atheists, asserting that there is no God. 
And there are the agnostics, behind 
their smoked glasses, complaining that 
the evidence is not strong enough. Or 
again, the evidence for the divinity of 


Why the Papacy Is Rejected 


Few truths of the Christian roe ig og pines in 504 Bible and in 
3 intended Hi ch to ruled by an 
authority such as the Pope. Why do so many reject this truth? 


wVerwTrwTwTwTwTwvvwITwTs 


Christ is strong enough to win from 
the reasonable mind the verdict that 
it is reasonable to believe in the divin- 
ity of Christ. (Actual belief in this 
divinity remains, however, not a work 
of reason but a gift of God.) And yet, 
despite the strong evidence, there are 


_ those who reject the divinity of Christ. 


AS we say in our modern American 
English, so what? Does the fact that 
someone says he cannot see the force 
of the evidence immediately empty the 
evidence of al] strength and worth and 
proving force? 

By no means. The simplicity of the 
dove is given to the Christian so that 
he may believe, even ag a child be- 
lieves, the words of his Father in heav- 
en. The wisdom of the serpent is given 
so that we may remain undisturbed by 
the spectacle of others refusing to be- 
lieve, smilingly skeptical at their prot- 
estations that the evidence does not 
impress their intellects. Even the most 
guileless, dove-like Christian knows 
that none are so blind as those who 
will not see, or who see where accept- 
ing the evidence is likely to lead them. 

As is the case with the evidence for 
the existence of God and the evidence 
for the. divinity of Christ, so it is with 
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the evidences for the divine origin of 
the Papacy. The lack is not in the 
evidences but in the failure of many 
minds to consider the evidences. 

Proceeding to a direct answer, then, 
to the question in the opening para- 
graph, we say that the reason many 
minds do not see the strength of the 
argument for the divine foundation of 
the Papacy is this: they simply do not 
consider the evidences. And the reason 
they do not consider the evidences is 
not some severely intellectual factor, 
such as the prima facie inadequacy of 
the proofs, but a reason of the heart 
or will. 

First there is the man whose eyes 
are held by the deadening demon of 
indifference. This is the spirit which 
blacks out the mind of man when he 
comes to consider religion, the rela- 
tions between man and his Creator. 
Under the influence of this spirit of in- 
difference, man walks like a zombie 
and babbles like a poor idiot. What he 
babbles are formulas as ridiculous and 
unmeaning as the confessions of a 
communist purge victim, whose intel- 
lect has been dissolved by drugs. “It 
makes no difference what a man be- 
lieves,” he murmurs in a kind of hyp- 
notic refrain, just as if this lullaby 
could wipe out the fact that God gave 
man reason primarily so that man 
could search out and come to the truth 
about God and man’s duties and des- 
tiny. Or he will coo you this maudlin 
hypocrisy, “I worship God in the way 
J please,” as if God, the supreme Lord 
of creation, had no right to dictate the 
way in which His creatures were to dis- 
charge the debt of worship. Or he will 
boast, “I have the right to follow my 
own conscience,” which is true only if 
he has taken care to form a right con- 
science. 

He often languidly supposes that 
Christ is someone special, touched by 


divinity, but as to whether Christ is 
truly divine and actually founded a 


Church or society to teach in His name 


— it all happened so long ago and far 
away that he cannot rouse himself long 
enough to focus his mind on the mat- 
ter. He has some misty hope and con- 
viction of a contented after-life, based 
primarily on the fact that he is, after 


all, such a good fellow. The failure of 


such a man to be impressed by the evi- 


dences for the divine origin of the Pa-- 


pacy is, obviously, not a failure of the 
evidences, but a failure, on his part, to 
consider the evidences. 


This the Pope Cannot Do 

“IT can write encyclicals,” said Pope 
Pius XII to Canon Cardijn, “I can 
speak over the radio, I can write about 
social doctrine, but I cannot go into 
the factories, into the shops, into the 
offices, into the mines . . . nor can 


bishops do this, nor priests, for these 
places are closed to them. Therefore, 
the Church needs thousands and thou- 
sands of militant lay missionaries . . . 
who are representatives of the Church 
in their working environment.” 


Not all, however, of our contempor- 
aries are so blighted by this corruption 
of the intellect called indifferentism as 
to be lost to all sense of reality. Many 
serious and God-fearing souls from 
time to time ask themselves what is 
God’s will for them and earnestly seek 
to discover this will. How is it that they 
are, so many of them, unimpressed by 
the evidences for the divine origin of 
the Papacy? 


A convert from the Church of Eng-_ 


land asked himself the same question. 
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“How does it come about,” writes H. 
E. Hall in The Shadow of Peter, “that 
if the evidence for Rome is so clear 
and probability is on the side of Rome, 
sO many among us fail to see it?” And 
he gives the following reasons. 

It is, he says, in the first instance, 
‘the result of our training. From the 
earliest years the texts which tell us of 
Peter’s place in the constitution of the 
Church are robbed of their natural 
sense. “An hereditary gloss is put on 
these (Petrine) texts.” 


This tendency among non-Catholics 
to gloss over or shut one’s eyes when 
coming to the texts of Scripture which 
tell of Peter’s primacy is candidly con- 
fessed by the Lutheran pastor, Richard 
Baumann, in his recent book, To See 
Peter. “For four centuries,” Pastor 
Baumann writes, “we have interpreted 
the words of Christ ‘Thou art the 
Rock’ falsely. We have outlawed them 
as a Catholic forgery.” 

To continue with the testimony of 
Hall, he writes that, when the non- 
Catholic begins to question, and still 
more if he is assailed from without by 
controversialists, it is most natural for 
him to adhere to the religious views 
and practices in which he has been 
born. There is a certain natural chivalry 
prompting him to stand up for his own 
people, a certain tribal loyalty which 
strengthens as what he has inherited 
comes under attack. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that consideration of this 
great question is often distressingly 
bound up for the inquirer with grave 
financial considerations, involving not 
only himself, but his family. This 
makes it difficult to form an unpreju- 
diced decision, and inclines the inquirer 
_ to stay where he is if he can find any 
reasonable argument for doing so. 

Another convert from Anglicanism, 
T. W. Allies, once wrote that the argu- 


ment for the primacy of Peter was so 
clear in Sacred Scripture that he could 
not imagine a candid mind drawing 
any other conclusion. He was then 
asked if these words did not condemn 
him for formerly failing to draw a con- 
clusion from these texts. No, he an- 
swered, for his mind was at that time 
possessed by the Protestant dogma and 
contrary tradition of several centuries 
standing, that the Papacy was a cor- 
ruption of Christianity and “such a be- 
lief makes the mind incapable of exer- 
cising candor. . . . Though Protestants 
profess to go by the Bible alone, prob- 
ably not one Protestant in a million 
has ever attempted to judge dispas- 
sionately of what is said in Scripture to 
Peter and to the other apostles as to 
their power of governing the Church. 
It is already a ruled point in their 
minds.” | 


To turn the Pope, in the popular 
mind, into Anti-Christ, to make the 
Papacy a corruption of primitive Chris- 
tianity, this was the propaganda mas- 
ter-stroke of the reformers. They were 
not original in this effort, for they bor- 
rowed from the arsenal of Marsiglius 
of Padua, but they were more success- 
ful than the previous enemies of the 
Papacy. They have succeeded in trans- 
forming the shadow of Peter (Acts 
5/15), which worked miracles of heal- 
ing, into an emanation of the evil one. 
“The most effective argument of the 
reformers against the Church was that 
Rome was anti-Christ. It was Mr. 
Keble’s idea that without this tenet the 
reformers would have found it impos- 
sible to make headway against the 
prestige, the imposing greatness, the 
establishment, the momentum of Cath- 
olicism. There was no medium. It (the 
Papacy) was either from God or the 
evil one.” Thus wrote Cardinal New- 
man, in Essays Critical and Historical. 
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Without this tenet, that the Pope is 
anti-Christ and the Papacy a corrup- 
tion of the Church as it came from the 
hands of Christ, Protestantism is help- 
less, without root or justification, and 
forced to stand forth in all its ugly 
nakedness as insolent rebellion. It is 
rebellion against God by striking at the 
God-Man’s vicar on earth. 


This aversion to authority offers 
another clue as to why the eyes of 
many are held so that they do not see 
Peter as the shepherd of Christ’s flock. 
Man, says Protestantism, is free, (al- 
though Luther denied free will in man.) 
In fact, Protestantism feeds man a 
steady and heady diet of freedom, for- 
getting that man is not free as against 
God. In relation to God man remains 
forever the dependent creature. If it 
has pleased God to provide for our sal- 
vation by setting up a Church in which 
some men are to teach others, our duty 
is to submit to God’s will and plan in 
this matter. 

But a man who is obsessed with this 
idea of his own freedom, and practical- 
ly a stranger to the need for submitting 
to God’s plan whether or not it clashes 
with his own ideas, such a man is 
hardly conditioned for a full and un- 
biased examination of the evidence for 
Christ’s institution of the Papacy. He 
is in danger of consulting only his own 
inflated ego, and liable to dismiss the 
Papacy as “authoritarian” or “‘totali- 
tarian” and “undemocratic.” He fails 
completely to consider seriously wheth- 
er or not it is of God. It is in this 
fashion, then, that the Protestant mind, 
or more accurately, the Protestant 
mood, exploits fallen man’s aversion to 
authority to keep man from consider- 
ing and submitting to the divinely 
founded Papacy. 

Yet another reason for widespread 
failure to be impressed by the evi- 


dences for the divine foundation of the. 


Papacy is a sad lack of historical un- 


derstanding amongst our people. The — 
serious searcher looks at early Chris- 


tianity and then at the present day 
Papacy. He does not see the exact 
latter in the former. 


Of course he does not see the pres- 


ent, highly developed Papacy, such as 
we have before our eyes today; but it 


was there in rough outline and in germ, 


and by Christ’s will, awaiting only the 
pressure of historical needs to bring it 


forth to its present development. Some 


complain naively that they cannot see 
in the primitive Church the present day 
Papacy “as if we ought to find in the 
primitive Church everything (meant 
by the Papacy) on a smaller scale — 
the Cardinalate, a Congregation of the 
Index, a Pontifical power as defined 
as ours. .. . But we do not find in an 
acorn tiny branches bedecked with tiny 
leaves, supported by a tiny trunk.” 
(Sertillanges, The Church) 


The present day Papacy is the legit- 
imate and necessary development of 
the power promised and given to Peter 
by Christ. An illustration from our 
own history may help here. In the 
Constitution of the United States the 
President is the head of the executive 
branch of the national government, and 
he “may require the opinion in writing 
of the principal officer in each of the 
executive departments upon any sub- 
ject relating to the duties of their re- 
spective offices.” This is all that the 
Constitution says anywhere about any 


‘such body as a cabinet. 


The highly developed cabinet of the 
American executive today is the prod- 
uct of evolution. The growth in im- 
portance of the cabinet officers, their 
prominence in the public eye, these 
have kept pace with the expansion of 
the Republic. The expansion of terri- 
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tory and population and world impor- 


tance of this Republic made it more 


and more necessary for the chief ex- 
_ ecutive to portion out responsibility 
and entrust more and more the making 
of policy to the cabinet officers. But 
this development is a natural and le- 
‘gitimate development of the president- 
ial office, for the Constitution did con- 
template an executive who would have 
_ aids and would consult with them. In 
germ and outline the cabinet is there 
in the Constitution, and the rising sun 
of American importance brought out 
its present growth. 

The evidences for Christ’s institution 
of the Papacy are imposing and im- 
pressive. That many are not impressed 
is due to their failure or inability to 
consider these evidences. 


But the Catholic must not become 
impatient if a man, after reading in the 


__ Gospel, “Thou art Peter and upon this 


rock I will build my Church,” does not 
immediately take himself to the nearest 
Catholic rectory. For it is clear from 
the history of conversions that a short 
argument, or truth in a nutshell, does 
not ordinarily change a man’s life-long 
habits of thinking and his acquired or 
inherited prejudices. Father C. E. Wal- 
worth, who came into the Church from 
an Episcopal seminary, reminds us that 
the obstacle or obex “which the Prot- 
estant mind presents to Catholic truth 
is something multitudinous, complex, 
over-refined. It is so commingled with 
their pious emotions, so closely web- 
bed and interwoven with all their past 
thoughts and memories, that they mis- 
take prejudice for rational conviction. 
Truth in a nutshell is not truth pre- 
sented in a way in which they can 
appreciate it.” 

Just as it is unhistorical, as I com- 
plained above, and naive, showing no 


grasp of reality, to look for the present 
day, highly developed Papacy in the 
first days of Christianity, so also, it is 


‘superficial, revealing little knowledge 


cf how human beings behave, to ex- © 
pect “truth in a nutshell” to work im- 
mediate conversions. The process of 
conversion involves both a change of 
heart or will and an enlightening of the 
intellect. And of the two the former is’ 
the more difficult to achieve. It can be 
done only by God’s grace. For no mat- 
ter how impressive and compelling the 
evidence is, it cannot shine on minds 
and eyes that are not open to receive it. 


KK KeKaeK Ke Ke KKK 


Man Wanted 


A man for hard work who can find 
things to be done without a manager 
and three assistants. 

A man who gets to work on time in 
the morning and does not imperil the 
lives of others in an attempt to be the 
first one out of his job at night. 

A man who listens carefully when he 
is spoken to and asks only enough 
questions to insure the accurate car- 
rying out of instructions. 

A man. who moves quickly and 
makes as little noise as possible about 
it. 

A man who looks you straight in 
the eye and tells the truth every time. 

A man who is neat in appearance, 
cheerful, courteous to everyone, and 
determined to do his best. 

A man who does not sulk under 
any condition or provocation. 

This kind of man is wanted EVERY- 


WHERE. 
Industrial Bulletin 
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TEEN-AGE 
PROBLEM 


Should Parents Take All a Teen-Ager’s Earnings? 


Prodlem:~ Same time ago you wrote an article stating that teen-agers 
should give some of their earnings to their parents, or give it all to them and 
accept an allowance. I can understand that parents have a right to some help 
from their children. But what about parents who demand all the money earned 
by their sons? I have been going with a girl for two years and would like to 
plan on getting married. I earn about sixty dollars a week, and my parents 
take every penny of it. The only money I get for myself is what I make by 
overtime, which never amounts to more than a couple of dollars a week. I 
am not yet twenty-one, so I cannot leave home. My father is working, and 
my parents do not need my money. Is it right for them to Keep me from sav- 
ing anything in preparation for marriage? 

Solution: It is grossly unfair, and even unjust, for parents in a case like the 
above, to appropriate to themselves all the money earned by a son who is 
old enough to think of getting married. When we stated that teen-agers should 
share their earnings with their parents, or (if they want to do the most per- 
fect thing) give all their earnings to their parents and accept an allowance 
from them, we had in mind high school boys and girls working at part time 
jobs to help their parents with the extra expense of their schooling. 

However, a young man who has finished high school and taken a full 
time job, and who may rightly begin to think about martiage-and a home of 
his own, has a definite right to the major part.of his earnings so that he may 
save up for the financial requirements of establishing a home of his own. He 
still owes a part of his earnings to his parents, as long as he continues to live 
with them. But that should never be so much as to make it impossible for 
him to®save any substantial amount for his own future obligations. 

To those men in their late teens, ar even their twenties, whose parents de 
mand that they turn over all or even most of their earnings to them, we offer 
this advice: Explain the situation to your confessor. Tell him how much you 
make and how much your parents demand. Then ask your confessor to direct 
you as to how you can properly readjust this matter for the sake ef your own 
future. 


Warnings 


and Foretellings 


Louis G. Miller 


The great prophets of Scripture, 
who foretold the coming of the Re- 
deemer, should be better known to all 
Catholics than they are. 


Is THE year 586, B.C. the 
great city of Jerusalem lay almost de- 
serted, its magnificent temple and oth- 
ex fine buildings gutted and destroyed, 
The armies of Nabuchodonosor, Baby- 
lonian potentate and conqueror of na- 
tions, had brought the Jews into sub- 
jugation. Yet, as he had done with 
other nations, Nabuchodonosor left 
them to rule themselves under puppet 
leaders of his choosing. 

Finding the Jews, however, a people 
particularly proud and restive under 
the yoke, planning and plotting re- 
bellion against him, at length Nabu- 
chodonosor had resolved on drastic 
measures. Jerusalem, capital city and 
center of Jewish life, must be destroy- 
ed, and particularly its temple. The 
cream of the Jewish nation, its leaders 
and outstanding men, must be rounded 
up and driven off into exile, where 
they might learn under the lash what 
it meant to serve. 

From above the ruined city and 
overlooking it as the exiles began their 
weary journey a lonely figure lingered 


behind, weeping and mourning over 
the glory that once his eyes had seen. 

Aleph. How doth the city sit solitary 
that was full of people! How is the 
mistress of the gentiles become as a 
widow, the princess of provinces made 
tributary! 

Beth. Weeping, she hath wept in the 
night, and her tears are on her cheeks: 
there is none to comfort her among 
all them that were dear to her; all her 
friends have despised her and are be- 
come her enemies. 

Ghimel. Juda hath removed her 
place because of her afflictions, and 
the greatness of her bondage: she hath 
dwelt among the nations and hath 
found no rest: all her persecutors have 
taken her in the midst of her straits... 

Oh all ye that pass by the way, at- 
tend and see if there be any sorrow 
like unto my sorrow. 

Thus mourned the prophet Jeremias 
600 years before Christ. He had warn- 
ed his people of what would transpire 
if they continued faithless to God. 
Now that the sentence was carried out, 
he must weep over their disgrace. 

Over the same beloved city six cen- 
turies Jater another, infinitely greater 
than Jeremias, of whom Jeremias was 
the type and figure, also wept and 
mourned, knowing with His divine 
foreknowledge the punishment that 
would be meted out to His people for 
their rejection of grace. 
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Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that kill- 
est the prophets and stonest them that 
are sent to thee, how often would I 
have gathered together thy children as 
the hen doth gather her chicks under 
her wings, and thou wouldst not. 

For the days shall come upon thee 
and thy enemies shall cast a trench 
about thee and compass thee on every 
side and they shall not leave in thee a 
stone upon a stone because thou hast 
not known the time of thy visitation. 

During Holy Week, when the 
Church fixes our attention on the Pas- 
sion and death of our Saviour, she 
several times in her liturgy makes use 
of the plaints of Jeremias and of 
Christ. In the so-called Tenebrae serv- 
ice on the last three evenings of Holy 
Week, the Lamentations of the prophet 
are sung to an ancient melody which 
itself is redolent of sadness and mourn- 
ing. The reason is, of course, that Jeru- 
salem is a type of the human race and 
of every individual human soul (ex- 
cept Christ and Mary) in it. All of 
us, each in his own degree, have to 
some extent been faithless to God’s 
grace; over all of us Christ weeps. How 
often would I have gathered thee... 
and thou wouldst not! 


To meditate on the solemn warn- 
ings of the prophets prefiguring the 
sorrow of Christ Himself should cer- 
tainly arouse sorrow and shame in our 
own hearts. To impart a little informa- 
tion about the prophets is the purpose 
of this article. 

Indeed it is not the fault of the 
Church if the prophets are neglected. 
If you follow daily Mass in your mis- 
sal, you will come across their names 
often enough. Notice for instance how 
often during Lent the Lesson of the 
Mass is taken from the Old Testament, 
and how often it is devoted to extracts 
from the prophets. Notice how, in the 


graduale and smaller proper parts of 
the Mass, verses from the Psalms are 
prophetically concerned with the Re- 
deemer. When we come to Holy Week, 
this note of prophecy is intensified, 
culminating in the Holy Saturday serv- 
ice, when 12 prophecies are read from 
the Old Testament, all bearing on the - 
life or actions of Christ and His 
Church. 


We use the word “prophet” often 
enough in our ordinary conversation. 
A “weather-prophet,” for instance, 
designates very well for our ordinary 
purposes the man who on the basis 
of his scientific calculations, predicts 
rain or snow or sunshine. 


But in Old Testament times the 
word “prophet” had a special mean- 
ing; the prophet was one who spoke 
in the name of God, and was God’s 
interpreter. It was not necessarily 
about the future that the prophet was 
concerned; he did not spend all his 
time telling what was going to happen 
twenty years hence. According to Fa- 
ther Steinmueller, to whose Commen- 
tary on the Old Testament this article 
owes much, the teaching of the proph- 
ets fulfilled four purposes: 

1. The prophets were the religious 
and moral teachers of the Jewish peo- 
ple, and the watchmen and guardians 
of their religion, centering around be- 
lief in one true God, and a Redeemer 
to come. The Jewish people had been 
chosen by God precisely for this pur- 
pose, to preserve the truth in the midst 
of the paganism and polytheism of the 
world around them. The prophets’ task 
was to keep the truth before them, and 
to warn them of God’s punishment 
when (as often happened) they devi- 
ated from it. 

2. The prophets were the political 
advisors of the kings, and wrote the 
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royal annals, as Isaias and Jeremias 


testified of themselves. 

3. Theirs also was the obligation to 
cry out against the social evils of their 
times, e.g., the oppression of the poor, 
widows and orphans by the greedy 
practices of the rich. Vigorous, forth- 


_-fight and imaginative are the denunci- 


ations of such practices scattered 


_ through the prophets, and the sincere 


social reformer will find strong meat 


for his meditation in their words. 


4. Then, of course, and this is per- 
haps what they are best known for, 
the prophets were sent to be heralds 
of the future destiny of their people, 
and especially of the future Messias 
and the messianic age. 

Their prediction of precise details 
having to do with Christ and the 
Church is an outstanding proof of their 
own integrity and the divine inspira- 
tion with which they spoke. In some 
cases, having to do with events oc- 
curring in their own lifetimes, the 
prophets were able to appeal to the 
fulfillment of their prophecy as a proof 
of their authority. 

In other cases, when they spoke of 
the Redeemer who was to come, we 
who are separated from them by cen- 


_turies, can behold with amazement 


how they looked down the years by 
the power of God, and, as it seems, 
walked beside Christ during His life, 
observing His conduct and His ways. 
To us indeed the fact of prophecy rep- 
resents one of the unassailable proofs 
of the divinity of the Christian religion. 

Prophecy of course, in the wide 
sense as we have defined it, runs 
through the entire Bible, for, as St. 
Paul wrote to Timothy: 

All scripture inspired of God is 
profitable to teach, to reprove, to cor- 
rect, to instruct in justice. 

Abraham was the first person in the 
Old Testament actually to be called a 


Church Bells 

We break the silence of the dawn 
with our holy message, and end our 
ministry to the restless human spirit 
when the evening shadows fall 

Our chimes follow the sun around 
the earth, echoing through land after 
land with our holy summons. 

Our metal tongues speak, proclaim- 
ing unto men that they do not live 
by bread alone but by every word that 
proceedeth from God. 

Our chastening sound carries a re- 
proach for sin and folly, selfishness of 
heart and the evils of human society. 

We are what the hearts of men make 
us when they hear our message — 
memories, holy aspirations, a rejected 
summons to the better life, all the 
sacred associations of old friends and 
hallowed places. 

We call the human race to the 
house of God, to the memory of the 
things it has forgotten, in the name of 
One who still pleads, “Come Unto 
Me.” 

We are church bells. 


prophet, but it was with Moses that 


prophecy as a special charism or gift 


of God appeared as a stable institution 
among the chosen people. 

What we actually refer to, however, 
as the prophetic books of the Old 
Testament were written by men who 
lived from the eighth to the fifth cen- 
turies before Christ. Of the group who 
during this period of four centuries 
(excepting one or two whose dates 
are unknown), four are known as 
“major prophets,” from the length and 
special significance of their work. 
These are Isaias, Jeremias, Ezechiel 
and Daniel. There are in addition 12 
other prophetical books by “minor 
prophets.” 
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It is interesting to note in regard to 
this group of chosen individuals that 
they sprang from all classes of society. 
Isaias was a nobleman, Jeremias was 
a priest, Amos was a shepherd, Abdias 
was, it seems, a servant. Interesting too 
is their method of prophesying — of- 
ten of course by words, but often too 
by symbolic actions, which sometimes 
were very elaborate, as, for instance, 
in the twenty-seventh chapter of Jere- 
mias, where the prophet at God’s bid- 
ding puts a yoke around his neck to 
symbolize the defeat and capture of 
the Jewish people. 


By common consent, the greatest 
of the prophets was Isaias. St. Jerome 
goes so far as to call him “an evangelist 
rather than a prophet, so clearly does 
he set out all the mysteries of the 
Church of Christ that one might fancy 
he was not foretelling the future as 
much as writing a history of the past.” 
The book of Isaias is indeed sometimes 
called the fifth Gospel, because of its 
many passages descriptive of the future 
Messias. 

Remember that Isaias wrote some 
eight centuries before Christ. As you 
read the chapters of his book, you find 
him warning the Jews, his people, of 
the punishment they must receive for 
their fickleness in serving the true God: 
punishment by exile from their native 
land. Then he speaks of their deliver- 
ance from exile through King Cyrus, 
whom he actually names 150 years 
before that potentate appeared on the 
human scene! But every now and then 
you find him lifting his vision from 
the immediate troubles of his people, 
far beyond even the following century 
to that distant day when a far greater 
deliverance of the Jews and of the 
whole world would take place through 
the coming of the Redeemer of the 
world. 


Thus saith the Lord God: Tell the 
daughter of Sion: Behold thy Saviour 
cometh, behold His reward is with Him. 
Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
with dyed garments from Bozra? This 
beautiful one in His robe, walking in 
the greatness of His strength? I that 
speak justice and am a defender to 
save. 

Putting together details from all the 
prophets, one finds an amazingly com- | 
plete picture of Christ. The following 
is by no means a comprehensive ac- 
count, but notice how specific and 
graphic these instances are: . 

The Messias will be the son of 
Abraham (Genesis, Chapter 12), of 
the tribe of Juda (Genesis, 49), 
through the line of David (Isaias, 11), 
born of a virgin (Isaias, 7), in a town 
called Bethlehem (Michaeas, 5). 

His coming will be preceded by uni- 
versal peace (Daniel, 2), His way will 
be announced and prepared by a spe- 
cial envoy (Malachias, 3), whose 
voice shall come from the desert 
(Isaias, 40). He will be the saviour 
of the world (Isaias, 51). Son of God 
(Osee, 11), the Prince of Peace 
(Isaias, 9). 

Kings from the east will come to 
adore Him (Isaias, 60), He will dwell 
for a time in Egypt (Osee, 11), and in 
Galilee (Isaias, 9), He will be poor 
(Psalm, 87), yet a king (Psalm, 2). 

Referring to His passion and death: 
there will be no beauty in Him; He will 
be the most abject of men, a man of 
sorrows (Isaias, 53), a worm and no 
man, the reproach of men, the outcast 
of the people (Psalm, 21); He will be 
wounded in His hands (Zacharias, 
13), His hands and feet will be dug, 
and over His vesture they will cast 
lots (Psalm, 21); He will be given 
vinegar to drink (Psalm, 68); after His 
death, He will rise again on the third 
day (Osee, 6). 
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One can readily see from this small 
collection of prophecies relating to 
Christ why the fact of prophecy is a 
strong argument which Christ Himself 
appealed to in proof of His divinity 
and His right to teach. Such predic- 
tions, made centuries before Christ was 
_born, and carried out to the letter in 
His person and career, could only have 
had their origin in God, who alone 
can read the future and give us insight 
into its development and shape. 

Besides fulfilling the prophecies in 
His own person, Christ Himself proph- 
esied in clear and unmistakable terms 
the supreme and culminating miracle 
of His own resurrection from the 
grave. He foretold the destruction of 
Jerusalem, an event which took place 
exactly as He had described it some 
forty years after His death. One proph- 
ecy He made remains to be fulfilled, 
that found in the twenty-fourth chap- 
ter of St. Matthew, wherein He de- 
scribes in awesome detail the events 
leading up to the end of the world and 
the judgment which will follow it. 

But we have mentioned this only by 
way of rounding out the picture; our 
concern has been with the prophets of 
Old Testament times. These heroic 
men have, one fears, in our modern 


speed-up of existence, fallen into a 
somewhat dusty oblivion. 

Yet these were great men —- among 
the greatest our human race has pro- 
duced. They were, of course, inspired 
by God, which in itself merits our at- 
tention. But also many of them were 
literary geniuses in their natural talents. 
What they had to say had its special 
and immediate value for their own 
times, of course, but it remains prac- _ 
tical and pertinent from our point of 
view as well. 

Let them, therefore, be read, in the 
old traditional Douay version, or in 
the new translation of the Old Testa- 
ment which the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine has in hand, and which, 
we are told, will appear shortly, or in 
the version of Monsignor Knox, whose 
beautiful, flowing translation has the 
authorization of the bishops of Eng- 
land. 

The Catholic who goes back to these 
rich mines, exploring them carefully 
and always, of course, submitting to 
the Church which has been appointed 
the guardian and interpreter of God’s 
word, will find much to delight, much 
to nourish, much to strengthen his 
spirit in his efforts to reach out to- 
ward and to find His God. 


Extras 


A new barber had set up shop under a shade tree in Tarime, West Africa, 
and was asked by Father Schiavone, missionary from Waterbury, Conn.: 


“How much do you charge for a haircut?” 

“With or without?” asked the barber. 

“With or without what?” asked the priest. 

“With or without a part,” explained the barber. “I charge twelve cents for 
cutting hair off, and three cents for parting what's left.” 


Maryknoll 
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The story of the Lady in Brown demonstrates 
once again that not sin, but unrepented sin, 
is an obstacle to union with God. She is 
another proof — if proof is needed — that 
where sin has abounded, grace can still 
abound the more. 


J AMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
once commented sagely: “An author 
should consider how largely the art of 
writing consists in knowing what to 
leave in the inkstand.” What to leave 
unsaid. In poring over the strange 
disordered story of the Lady in Brown 
one is tempted to set the notes aside 
entirely. Much there is that is fascinat- 
ing, but there is also much that is re- 
pellent, much that is difficult. 

A farmer’s daughter was the Lady 
in Brown, born in 1247 at Laviano in 
Tuscany. At her baptism her parents 
called her Pearl, — Margherita. Her 
mother died when Margherita was but 
seven, and two years later her sire 
married a second wife. The one word 
“stepmother,” which had its sinister 
significance long before the Greek 
tragic poet Aeschylus labeled a certain 


dangerous reef “the stepmother of 
ships,” will perhaps convey all that we 
need know of the relations of Marghe-- 
rita to this woman who ruled her hus- 
band as well as the farm-house. 
Whether it was the lack of a mother 
or the possession of a stepmother 
which caused Margherita to stray, we 
hardly need inquire. Certain it is that 
she made shipwreck of her life. 

Margherita was a vibrant, high-spir- 
ited girl, one of those for whom to be 
loved is the imperative of their lives. 
They seek for something outside them- 
selves, affection and interest for which 
their hearts seem to cry. Margherita 
was of this sort. She needed love, and 
in her home this was not to be found. 
Besides, she was a lovely girl, a girl 
thought very beautiful even in that 
Umbrian country where many are 
beautiful. And her beauty of feature 
was matched by a vivacity of wit. There 
was a bloom in her cheeks and gaiety 
in her heart. Nor was she then the 
Lady in Brown, for she sought to add 
to her attraction by whatever brightly 
colored clothing she could obtain. 
Margherita soon learnt that men took 
notice of her, sought to win her favor. 
Peasant though she was, she enchanted. 
the village dandies and even the manor 
lords. 


The tempter came in the form of a 
gay cavaliero from the neighboring 
lands of Montepulciano. Dazzled by 
the vision of a life in which love and 
admiration would be hers, she yielded 
to his advances. And so one night she 
fled with her lover to his house in the 
hills. And with him she lived seven 
years in defiance of law and conven- 
tion. He gave her everything she could 
ask — everything, that is, except the 
right to call herself his wife. She lived 
openly as his mistress and caused, no 
doubt, a great deal of whispering. The 
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women sniffed, the men ogled, when 


she rode through the streets of Monte- 
pulciano on her splendid horse. 

But hers was not a completely will- 
ing immolation. For she was not the 
abandoned woman some biographers 
would have us believe. Her own auto- 
biographical notes record the words 
very simply: against her will. Her lover 
promised her gaiety, the gaiety she was 
fond of; and she found it in her new 
surroundings. But he also promised 


_ her marriage, and yet, even after a son 


was born, that promise was left unful- 
filled. Some lovers gain each other; 
but Margherita just lost herself. Her 
happiness was insecure. _ 

Even the sinful shadows of those 
years, however, were [flittingly lighted. 
Always she was compassionate toward 
the poor. And she liked to seek out 
some quiet nook where she might sit 
and dream — dream of a life of virtue! 
And pray. 


Then one day came the break of her 
life, suddenly and without warning. 
Led by the whimperings of a favorite 
hound, she went to a nearby woods 
and there came upon the half-buried 
body of her lover, done to death, it 
would seem, by assassins. As she view- 


ed the decaying corpse, she saw sud- 


denly the iniquity of their outlawed 
love. And her characteristic impulsive- 
ness asserted itself once again. The 
energy of her pride passed now into 
her repentance. Accusing herself of be- 
ing the cause of his sin, she turned 
impetuously to that other Lover who 
would never forsake her. Her break 
with the past was immediate, total, ir- 
revocable. Everything is possible to 
God, even saving an eager idiot like 
herself. To Him, then, she gave herself, 
never to turn away. 

Margherita returned to Montepul- 
ciano, laid aside her fine raiment, 


packed up some old rags, and taking 
her child by the hand plodded off to 
her father’s house to ask forgiveness 
and admittance. To the servant who 
wished her “Addio, Signora’”, she re- 
plied brokenly, “Ah, not signora! Sin- 
ner is the only name my scandalous 
life deserves.” Such was the thought 
that was ever uppermost in her mind. 
Margherita, the kept woman, who had 

brought into the world a child of sin. | 
Margherita the sinner — but God’s. 


Back at the poor little peasant home 
of her childhood, she knocked timidly 
at the door, only to meet with a storm 
of indignation from a father deeply 
conscious of the infamy his daughter 
had brought on the family. His anger, 
however, gave way before her tears 
and he threw open the door. But he 
had reckoned without his wife. “If that 
shameless hussy sets foot in this house, 
I leave it.” And the door was slammed 
in Margherita’s face. The righteous 
house of Laviano had no room for 
such as her. 


That was a moment of deepest de- 
jection. Margherita stood in the street, 
homeless, condemned by her own, an 
outcast. What should she do now? She 
had not only herself to look out for; 
there was also the child at her side. As 
she stood looking out over the country- 
side, her eyes wandered up the ridge 
on which stood Montepulciano. There 
was the world that had been hers. Why 
not go back? Why not return to the 
castle where her life had been placid? 
Could she not live there again in peace, 
doing penance in the quiet of her own 
room, giving alms to the poor? Yea, 
wherever she went, her beauty, her 
charms would win her worshippers. 

Happily for her, and for many who 
have come after her, Margherita re- 
sisted the temptation to find ease and 
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help amid old surroundings where 
temptation lurked in every reminiscent 
corner. “I have put you as a burning 
light,” our Lord said to her later, “‘to 
enlighten those who sit in darkness.” 
She made up her mind. She shook her- 
self and, with her bundle under her 
arm and dragging her boy at her heel, 
began to trudge down the road to 
Cortona. There, she knew, was a Fran- 
ciscan friary built by the famous Broth- 
er Elias. To these holy brothers she 
would go; they would have pity on her 
and find her shelter. 

She was not mistaken. The friars of 
Cortona did take pity on her. And two 
ladies of the town, the Moscaris,moth- 
er and daughter-in-law, divined her 
trouble and befriended her the day she 
arrived by the Bararda gate, taking her 
and her boy into their home. This was 
in the year 1274, when she was twen- 
ty-seven. 


Things did not go off easily, how- 
ever. You don’t trust a woman who 
lived the life she lived. Even when she 
asks to don the garb of penitence. De- 
spite a quickly averted look, the su- 
perior of the Celle just outside Cortona 
had recognized in her face a charm 
and beauty which tears made all the 
more attractive. “My daughter,” he 
had said, “you’re too young and too 
pretty”. No, when you are young and 
beautiful and — notorious, you have 
to wait. And so the Franciscan fathers 
kept her on trial for three long years. 
Although, from the very first days of 
her stay with the Moscari women, 
Margherita had declared systematic 
war on her body, they did not believe 
that so beautiful a creature could keep 
this up for long. That flesh of hers, de- 
prived of food, tortured by the lash 
and the hair-cloth, to which Margherita 
kept saying, ““You conquered me, now 
I'll conquer you,” did not undermine 


their mistrust, at least not for some 
time. It was not till two or three years 
after she first made application that 
she at last really became the Lady in 
Brown. 

- Fra Rinaldo of Castiglione gave her 
the garb of the Third Order of St. 
Francis and Fra Giunta Bevegnati be- 
came her ordinary confessor. It is to 
Fra Giunta we owe the story of her 
life, which he finished in 1308, some 
ten years after Margherita’s death. It 
is a fascinating story. When we dis- 
entangle the essential narrative from 
the prolixities which overburden it, we 
have a record throbbing with life. Very 
often, it is true, the cultivated voice of 
good Fra Giunta covers over and mud- 
dies the other voice, direct and earthy, 
of the penitent peasant who spoke to 
God and Mary and the court of heav- 
en. But through it all we see the real 
Margherita, holding sweet colloquies 
with her new-found lover, our Divine 
Lord. 

At the outset our sympathy is won 
to this heroic soul by the naive revela- 
tion of the weakness of her character 
even in the midst of great strength. 
Margherita the saint is ever very much 
Margherita the woman, the woman 
who needs affection, the woman who 
wants to be loved. There is something 
of the spoilt child in her longing for 
spiritual favors. She is so easily elated 
by Christ’s presence, so easily depress- 
ed when He withdraws. More than 
once did our Lord have to rebuke her. 
“Margherita”, he would say to her, 
“you seek to have heaven even here on 
earth.” 


The revelations began in 1277, about 
the time she became a Franciscan ter- 
tiary. The very idea that such a woman 
should be the recipient of such extra- 
ordinary favors may come as a surprise 
to those who do not reckon on God’s 
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wondrous pity. At the age of seventeen 
a loose and wanton woman. At twenty- 
seven changed almost immediately in- 
to a saint. When she walked into 
Cortona she was already wholly in love 
with God. And God repaid her love. 
Angels ministered to her; the mother 
of Christ conversed with her; and the 
well-beloved Himself came again and 
again to manifest his affection for her. 
She was treated as the spoilt child of 
heaven even before she had entered 
within its gates. 


Temptations, of course, were still 
there; even to the end, or almost to 
the end, she felt their presence. But 
she was conscious now of a new 
strength in the recognition of a love 
little known to the world at large — 
the love of Christ for the soul He had 
saved. In that very year 1277, while 
kneeling before a crucifix in the church 
of the Minorites, she heard our Lord 
for the first time. “What do you want, 
my little pauper?” Margherita replied 
at once, simply, “Nothing — I want 
only You.” As time went on she got to 
know the value of temptation as a 
factor in building up the spiritual life. 


But the contemplative was only one 
side of her life. Along with that love of 
solitude which already manifested it- 
self at Montepulciano, there was that 
other tendency which had pulled at her 
heart-strings even when she was still 
a worldly wanton, that compassion for 
the wretched and suffering which be- 
came an absorbing element of her new 
life. In order not to be a burden to 
those who had befriended her, Mar- 
gherita worked with young mothers in 
their confinement, caring for them and 
their children. Gradually her work for 
the poor spread in every direction. 
Whatever strength her penitence left 
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her, she gave to them. At the home of 
a rich friend named Diabella she 
founded a hospital which in 1286 be- 
came known as Our Lady of Mercy 
— the Spedali di Santa Maria. della 
Misericordia. The nursing sisters who 
helped her in this work were called 
Poverelle — The Little Poor Ladies. 
The confraternity which she founded, 
doubtless associated with the Third 
Order, joined her in aiding the ‘poor 
prisoners whom the town would have 
let starve if the faithful had not fed 
them. These associates of our Lady of 
Mercy anticipated by some centuries 
the work of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society and the Sisters of Charity. 
Thus Margherita repaid the city which 
had adopted the outcast. 


If her treatment of her son seems 
cold and cruel, if her penitence was at 


times sensational and outlandish, and 


if, as Fra Giunta’s Legend indicates, 
she at times appears to have trembled 
on the verge of insanity, she was nev- 
ertheless one of the great saints. Hers 
was a selfless life. Now with Martha, 
now with Mary, she served Christ our 
Lord and those with whom he identi- 
fies himself, the poor and naked and 
hungry and imprisoned. Twenty years 
of religious life, twenty extraordinary 
years, twenty full years, prayerful, pen- 
itential, charitable. Such was the Lady 
in Brown. 


On February 22, 1297, just before 
daybreak, she passed quietly away, a 
woman of fifty. It was twenty-three 
years since the Cortonese had taken 
her for their own. From her cell on 
Mount Sant-Egidio, St. Margaret of 
Cortona had gone away, to take her 
place in the eternal procession of those 
who follow the Lamb whithersoever 
he goeth. 
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Biblical Problem 


Edward Mangan 


Prophecy and Prophets 


Question: I know that there are a number of prophetical books in the Old 
Testament, but what is the reason for the distinction I sometimes hear made 
between the “major” and “minor” prophets? 

Answer: These terms apply only to those prophets of Israel who left. writ- 
ings in their own name, whether they wrote personally or by the hand of a 
secretary. Actually, besides the prophets who wrote books of prophecy, there 
were many other men who qualified as prophets in Israel’s history. Many of 
them were great and influential characters, such as Elias and Eliseus, Nathan 
and Gad. 

There are sixteen prophets listed who are known as the writing prophets. 
Baruch should be added to these, since he actually wrote a book and was a 
real prophet, even though he lived under the shadow of the great Jeremias. 

The terms “major” and “minor” are applied only to the prophets who set 
down their prophecies in the form of books which have come down to us. 
Therefore the terms imply no judgment as to their importance in relation to 
such men as Elias and Eliseus who did not write. 

There are four “major” prophets, namely, Isaias, Jeremias, Ezechiel and 
Daniel. All of them left books under their own names, and their books are 
extensive (in general, about as long as the gospel according to St. Matthew.) 
Their works contain very important prophecies especially in regard to the 
coming Messias. Because of the length of their work, as well as because of the 
great importance of their inspired writings, these four traditionally have been 
designated as “major” prophets, a designation commonly and universally 
agreed upon. 

Twelve other writing prophets are listed, and they are called “minor”, al- 
though there is far from being any derogation implied in the term. These 
“minor” prophets are: Osee, Joel, Amos, Abdias, Micheas, Nahum, Habacuc, 
Sophonias, Aggeus, Zacharias and Malachias. To these the name of Baruch 
should be added. He was secretary to Jeremias, but was an author and prophet 
in his own right. 
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Strange Experiences 
and Rich Rewards 


a 


On Giving Up. 
Cigarette—Smoking 


ERNEST F. MILLER 


\4 HAT HAPPENS to you 
when suddenly you give up the smok- 
ing of cigarettes? 
_ Not being a chemist, a clairvoyant, 
or a fluoroscope, I cannot tell you the 
physical or physiological changes that 
take place in your lungs and liver and 
other organs with which the smoke 
may have come in contact. 
But I can tell you that you go 


through an experience in the same 


category, if not of the same intensity, 
as that of Dante being taken through 
the nether regions by Beatrice. 

Of course, it depends a great deal on 
just how heavy a cigarette-smoker you 
are. If you are one of those off-again, 
on-again individuals, a man or woman 
who dips into a pack four or five times 
a day and then refuses to inhale the bit 
of smoke that escapes into the mouth, 
you won’t have much trouble in break- 
ing the habit whenever you want to. 
The fear you have of getting sick from 
' smoking will take away all desire to 
smoke too much or even to smoke at 
all. 

But if you are a heavy smoker — 
and by that I mean, not exactly a chain 
smoker, but the next thing to it — the 
person who in the course of a morn- 
ing’s work beholds the ash tray (and 
a big ash tray at that) pile up higher 


and higher with discarded butts until 
it overflows and begins to claim the 
desk and the floor for added space; if 
you are the one who in every idle mo- 
ment, at the first toll of every minor 
or major difficulty, no matter where 
you are, in a sisters’ convent or in a 
strange rectory, in public or in private, 
must have a cigarette — then I say, 
look out. If you give up the habit, you 
are going to bring down the thunder 
upon your head; you are going to begin 
the dark night of the soul such as you 
have never experienced before. 

I don’t mean that the pain you bring 
upon yourself is akin to the pain of 
death or to any of the other major 
pains with which a man’s body can be 
afflicted before he dies. In fact, giving 
up cigarette-smoking does not cause 
any precise pain at all. You can’t put 
your hand on your head or your hip, 
on your foot or your face and say, 
“It hurts here.” It doesn’t hurt there. 
And yet there is a distinct discomfort, 
a protest, as it were, in all those places 
at the same time. 

Your skin seems to tighten up the 
way your mouth does after eating an 
unripe persimmon. The mirror doesn’t 
show any such parchment-like surface 
on your face; but the feeling is there 
nevertheless. It is particularly notice- 
able in your eyes. They feel as though 
they were being drawn out of their 
sockets and squeezed dry in the pro- 
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_ cess of all the juices whereby normally 
they are lubricated and made to move 
easily on their axis. This tautness in 
your skin and eyes makes itself most 
strongly felt in your head. It isn’t ex- 
actly a headache; rather it is a gentle 
yet constant contraction of the scalp 
particularly in the area of the fore- 
head. It is the kind of contraction that 
makes you want to get your fingers on 
the affected area and give it a good 
massaging. 


It is a strange thing that drawing 
in smoke and letting it out should 
reach so far. What has a cigarette be- 
tween the lips and dangling loosely got 
to do with the top of the skull and the 
balls of the eyes? If one ate the ciga- 
rette, one could see the connection. But 
one doesn’t eat the cigarette. One only 
smokes it. I do not know the answer 
to the question. All I know is what 
happens when you do a great deal of 
that drawing in and letting out of 
smoke, and then all of a sudden with- 
out preparation and almost without 
warning you draw in and you let out 
smoke no more. 


OK KK KK KK we KX 


For the Fun of It 


The New York World Telegram pre- 
sented the following lines under the 
caption: “Senseless Test.” 

Three patrolmen in Albany drank 
various quantities of liquor and then 
took perception and co-ordination tests 
to see if they were fit to drive an au- 
tomobile. Of course they were not. 

Such tests are as useless as dropping 
an egg out of a third-story window to 
see if it will break. 

The driver who takes “one for the 
road,” may end up with a cop for a 
chaser. 


The effect of this Spartan and hero- 
ic, and I might say, precipitous pro- 
hibition is to make great sport of the 
mind. The mind, as all of you know 
full well, very often conditions the 
body. If the mind is sound, it can per- 
mit the body to suffer the gravest of 
disaffections without loss of peace or 
recollection. We have witnessed the 
truth of this statement in many a case 
of sickness bravely borne until the 
very end. 

It is different, however, when the 
mind itself is attacked. Then the very 
machinery set up for the acquisition 
and retention of tranquillity is put out 
of order. And this is what happens 
when you give up smoking. Your mind 
seems to be at a loss to appraise the 
new condition in which you find your- 
self. That which was created for the 
contemplation of beauty and truth now 
finds itself concerned with so crass and 


material a thing as cigarettes. It is for- - 


ever thinking about cigarettes either 
consciously or subconsciously. Indi- 
viduals have been met who could sense 
the presence of a visitor in the room 
even though they did not see the visitor 
enter. The proximity of the visitor 
hung over them like a cloud. So does 
the idea of the cigarette hang over the 
mind like a cloud. It can’t be shaken 
off. It keeps coming back. No matter 
how hard the mind tries to distract 
itself, it succeeds only for a short time. 
Back again intrudes itself the cigarette. 


This is embarrassing. It is particu- 
larly embarrassing when one is lost in 
a train of thought that is infinitely re- 
moved from the province of smoke of 
any kind, as, for example, the working 
out of problems in the higher realms 
of mathematics, or the painting of a 
picture of a sinking sun that is to hang 
in the Metropolitan, or the composing 
of a symphony for full orchestra and 
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dancing girls. It is almost a sacrilege 


for a cigarette to worm its way into the 
mind at a time like that. Yet, it will do 
just that if you acquired the habit of 
cigarette-smoking and now are trying 
to break it. 

After the body and the mind, I sup- 
pose it is the will that carries the brunt 


_ of the counterattack that is made by 


the smoking habit so recently dis- 
lodged from its well-established posi- 
tion within the human system. 

We associate the will with desire. It 
is the will that leads us to good things, 
even to evil things that appear to us at 


the moment as good things. Smoking 


is such a thing; it is evil insofar as it is 
most difficult to control and insofar as 
it can hurt a person if it is not kept un- 
der control. But there is a certain fasci- 
nation to it that makes it seem like a 
good; there is a certain satisfaction in 
it that hides completely the evil hidden 
behind its innocent facade and the 
fabulous advertisements that support it. 


The will is taken in, as it were. It 
reaches out for a cigarette. When re- 
fused, it reaches out again; it keeps 
reaching out, until the whole of the 


-reformed smoker is leaping out of him- 


self to grab hold of something that he 
wants more than anything else in the 


world but that he has freely given up 


and therefore cannot have. The ever- 
lasting desire! The unquenched thirst! 
Can there be any greater pain than 
this, or rather, can any purely physical 
pain be more agonizing than this? 

The trouble with giving up smoking 
lies in the fact that while it puts an end 
to one evil, it produces at the same 
time another evil which in the long run 
can cause greater disaster than the in- 
halation of clouds of smoke. I refer to 
the appetite. 

It may be no more than a complex 
that some people have concerning the 


relationship between smoking and eat- 
ing. They maintain that smoking cuts 
down the appetite, just as a large num- 
ber of men and women maintain that 
drinking coffee before going to bed will 
keep them awake for many hours dur- 
ing the night. It is possible that there 
may be more to it than a complex. 
There was an article in one of the 
newspapers some months ago relating 
that girls anxious to keep their figures 
slender and sylphlike smoked a ciga- 
rette just before each meal. Supposedly 
that took the edge off their desire to 
eat; and so they avoided the horrible 
calamity of extra poundage. 


Whatever the scientific explanation 
of the relationship between smoking 
and eating, I know this for certain, and 
you can count on it. Not long after you 
have tossed away your last package of 
cigarettes, there shall arise in you such 
an appetite as you never had before. 
While you smoked, you could eat with 
a certain amount of relish. Cigarettes 
did not take away the tastiness of food. 
You could do your bit when the roast 
beef came out or the pork chops with 
gravy. But all that is changed now. 
Pork chops loom up on your horizon 
as something invented by the angels to 
give you a foretaste of heaven. A juicy 
steak becomes an object of incalcul- 
able worth, well deserving of the finest 
attention that sa man can give to it. 
Even such innocent things as bread 
and butter assume a value that they 
never seemed to have before. 


In fact, the giver-up of smoking be- 
gins to feel ashamed of himself when 
he dines out. He simply cannot get 
enough to eat. The host may be in- 
clined to wonder what happened to 
him, whether or not he has acquired a 
bandwurm, as the Germans call it, or 
some other mysterious malady that 
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prevents him from ever getting com- 
pletely satisfied. 

I have known men who gave up 
cigarette smoking and who in the space 
of a few months afterwards put on 
twenty, thirty, forty pounds. They were 
not small men-to start with. Imagine 
their size after such an addition. 

The question is — which danger is 
the greater, that which comes from 
covering your lungs with the tars and 
other poisons bound up in smoke, or 
that which comes from allowing your- 
self to take on too much weight which 
is the result of too sharp an appetite? 
Doctors have always warned against 
over-weight. Only recently have they 
been broadcasting special warnings 
against smoking. If smoking so con- 
trols your appetite as to enable you to 
stay at a reasonable weight, is it better 
to smoke and thereby protect your 
heart, or not to smoke and thereby 
protect your lungs? 

This article is not being written for 
the purpose of proposing moral prob- 
lems jin regard to smoking and then 
providing answers. This article is con- 
cerned primarily with the effects that 
grow out of giving up smoking. And 
we have not come to the end of those 
effects yet. 


After a month or so of not taking 
smoke into your mouth and lungs, you 
begin to lose the taste of tobacco which 
had clung to your throat and mouth at 
all times while you were indulging. 
You can wake up in the morning with- 
out that dark brown taste on your 
tongue to make getting up more diffi- 
cult than otherwise it would be. Your 
system is shaking off the layer upon 
layer of nicotine, the way a floor in an 
old house shakes off a dozen coats of 
varnish when the painter decides to 
get down to the original wood. These 
layers do not leave without protest. 


Whenever you are in a room where 
people are smoking, the layers grab a 
hold on you once more. Only time and 
only persistent abstinence can pry them 
loose. Once they are loose, the battle 
is pretty well won. 

That does not mean that you are 
never going to want to smoke. I have 
known men who still craved a cigarette 
two years after they had given up cig- 
arettes. Of course the craving was mild 
and soon passed away. But it was 
there. And probably it will remain as 
long as life lasts. Some of the nicotine, 
some of that smoke got down into cor- 


ners of the body that fifty years will — 


not be long enough to dislodge. 


Until that time arrives when the 
craving is only a mild suggestion that 
a cigarette be indulged in, there is go- 
ing to be difficulty. One of the greatest 
intangible difficulties is the peculiar 
atmosphere that time itself takes on. 
While you were smoking you did not 
pay much attention to the passage of 
time, or to time in the future. Now, 
the future seems far, far away. And 


there seems to be no fun bound up ° 


with the future. Even the period that 
constitutes one day seems to comprise 
a great deal of hours. You wonder 
whether you will last out the day. And 
as to the future, that is, next week, 
next month, next year — all that with- 
out a smoke, well, it seems nigh im- 
possible. Time to the non-smoker (the 
convert non-smoker) is entirely differ- 
ent from time to the smoker or to the 
one who has never smoked at all. 


However, you must not be given the 
impression that all the effects of giving 
up smoking are bad effects. There are 
many good effects. In fact most of the 
effects are good. 

No longer are you troubled with that 
cough deep down in your throat and 
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hese If you kept cigarettes on a table 


alongside your bed so that you would 
have a smoke handy if you woke up 
during the night and so that surely you 
would not have to reach very far for a 
smoke the moment the alarm went off 
in the morning, you were the person 
who was always coughing just a little 
bit. It was as though you had an ever- 
lasting catch in your throat. It made 


_ you wonder sometimes whether you 
' were getting T.B. 


The first week or so after you stop- 
ped smoking, the cough persisted. In 
fact it got somewhat worse. The throat 
craved so strongly for nicotine that 
when it did not get it, it acted like a 
spoiled child. It curled up, flattened 
out; stiffened, rebelled and did all 
kinds of other things that refused you 
a moment’s rest. You were coughing 
and hacking and choking as though it 
were worse for your throat to go with- 
out cigarettes than it was for it to go 
with them. Even during the night you 
were bothered. You could not sleep 
too well. You woke up many times. 
Your throat would be tickling you. 
You would take a drink of water and 
try to get back to sleep. 


However, after a month or so of 
adamant will-power in refusing all in- 
vitations handed out by your old habit 
to go back to your favorite brand, your 
cough begins to disappear. Your throat 
clears up. You feel a hundred times 
better. You wonder why you punished 
yourself so severely by hanging onto 
a practice that only caused you distress. 

You feel particularly good because 
you proved to yourself that you have 
the authority and the power to make 
your senses and your appetites do what 
your mind and your faith tell you is 
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good for them. You often wondered 
whether you could really break the 
habit even though you frequently told 
your friends that you could do it in a 
minute if you really wanted to. But 
you have proved it to yourself. You 
feel like throwing out your chest and 
showing the world at large the spiritual 
and moral muscles with which your 
soul is bound and stapled. 

Should you give up smoking only 
because it is dangerous to your health 
and because you feel much better with- 
out cigarettes than you do with cig- 
arettes? 


That is a sufficient motive all right. 

But for the Christian there: should 
be a higher motive. That higher motive 
is the determination not to give in to 
oneself in such things as serve only the 
pleasure and the vanity of self, that 
accomplish absolutely no good and 
that can prevent a man from getting 
rid of his purgatory before he dies. If 
I give up smoking, I want to give it 
up for God’s sake and not for my own. 
I want to give it up because God says 
that it is a good idea to do as much 
penance as reason will allow while life 
on earth lasts so as to have very little 
penance to do when life on earth is 
over. I surely don’t want to give up 
smoking merely because I read an arti- 
cle in the Reader’s Digest, and now I’m 
afraid. That’s good enough for the 
pagans; it is surely not good enough 
for Christians. 


Don’t you think that it would be a 
good idea to give up smoking at least 
for the duration of Lent? Try it. And 
each night before you go to bed, record 
in a book the physical and psycholog- 
ical reactions that result from your 
battle with old die-hard nicotine. 
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Pre Marriage () Cnt 


Donald F. Miller 


Past Sins of the Engaged eoeeermenuee 


Problem: In the past year or two you have written two different articles 
about the question of whether engaged persons should reveal their past sins 
to their partners. They seem to be contradictory. In the first one (May, 1952) 
you say that ordinarily a girl should not reveal her past sins to her fiance. 
In the second (August, 1953) you state that a man is bound to reveal to the 
girl he wants to marry, the fact that he was married outside the Church in 
the past. Why this difference of treatment for the man and the woman? 

Solution: The difference is due to the fact that two different cases are 
presented, and the answers given have nothing to do with the sex of the 
person involved. 

In the first case, the question involved past sins of impurity that have been 
properly confessed and forgiven by God. The general principle was laid down 
that ordinarily it is best not to make a general confession of one’s past sins 
to the person one is about to marry. This holds both for men and for women. 
We did not say that it is wrong to make such a confession to each other; we 
merely stated that it is best not to. 

In the second case (that of a hitherto concealed previous attempted mar- 
riage) we were dealing not merely with occult and personal sins, but with a 
public act that may have an important bearing on a person’s freedom to 
marry and on the validity of any later attempted marriage. Not only engaged 
men but also engaged women have an obligation to speak to their partners 
about previous marriages or attempts at marriage in order to be able to give 
them absolute assurance of their freedom to marry. Widows and widowers 
would not be thus bound because there is no doubt about their freedom to 
marry; but ordinarily it would not be wise for even these to conceal the fact 
of their previous marriages. 

It is because of the necessity of making sure that no previous valid mar- 
riage stands in the way of a proposed marriage that the Catholic Church 
insists on the publication of banns before every Catholic marriage. The idea 
is that if anybody hearing the banns published knows that one of the persons 
is already validly married, he must step forth and reveal what he knows. 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

“The manner of living and methods of 
doing things are most likely to be the real 
reasons for discrimination than religious 
beliefs and racial lines. 

W. R. S.” 

It has been our experience that some 
people discriminate against other people no 
matter what the manner of living or the 
method of doing things. There are colored 
people who are far better educated than 
their white neighbors, who can do things 
better and who lead just as moral if not 
more moral lives. Yet, some of these white 
neighbors will have nothing to do with 
them. It is not the way in which these 
colored people do things or the manner of 
their living that causes the discrimination 
but simply the color of their skin. It is 
true that a manner of living and a method 
of doing things can be a cause of discrim- 
ination. But it is by no means the only 
cause. Prejudice is the greatest cause. 


Houston, Texas 
“Several months ago, upon my brother’s 
request, I received my first copy of THE 
LiGuorIAN. I want to tell you how much 
all of us here enjoy reading your maga- 
zine. After reading it from cover to cover, 
we send it te the negro hospital here in 
Houston. May God’s blessing continue to 
be upon your wonderful work. 
Sr. J. F.” 
And may God's blessing be upon Sister 
for her work of Catholic Action in spread- 


ing Catholic literature amongst those who 
otherwise might never hear a word about 
the religion founded by Our Lord. We ad- 
vise all our readers to use their LIGUORIANS 
wisely after they have finished reading 
them. To drop them on a table in a pub- 
lic place or to leave them on the seat in 
a train or a bus are ways of sharing the 
magazine with others. To give them to 
neighbors and friends is another way. 


New York, N Y. 

“I want to know if there is any dispen- 
sation for using birth control; and I do not 
mean rhythm. I am sickly, and the doctors 
told me that I should not have any more 
children. I have been married five years. 
Each year out of the five I have been 
pregnant. Two children are living. One of 
the births was caesarean. My priest won’t 
listen to any talk of birth control. When I 
went to the doctor that he suggested, he, 
the doctor, ‘bawled me out’ for even think- 
ing of birth control. It costs hundreds of 
dollars to have a baby. I can’t afford that 
kind of money. Besides, I think it wise to 
retain my health so that I can raise the 
children that I have and give them a good 
education. 

Mrs. R. S.” 

There can be no dispensation to practice 
birth control because birth control is 
against the direct command of God and 
against the natural law. No priest, no 
pope, no angel or archangel can give a 
dispensation. God said in the Bible that 
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no one who persists in practicing im- 
purity will enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Birth control is impurity. It is a misuse of 
the sex faculty. Impurity is defined in the- 
ology as any misuse of the sex faculty. Mrs. 
R. S. seems to consider the education of her 
two children more important than the sal- 
vation of her own and her husbana’s soul. 
God does not ask the impossible. If He did, 
He would not be God. If Mrs. R. S. and 
her husband use the sacraments regularly 
(every week), if they trust in God and if 
they follow faithfully the advice of their 
confessor, they cannot and will not lose out 
in the end. God takes care of His own. 


Baltimore, Mad. 

“T have been taking THE LiGuorIAN for 
five years. Of all the magazines I ever 
read, I never came across a better one than 
yours. I am a convert. In the December 
issue you had an article entitled ‘The Im- 
portance of Jobs.’ You have written well 
on the subject. Allow me to add my point 
of view. I am employed by a railroad. My 
salary is $393.80. Out of this salary comes 
my security for the future. I am paying 
dearly for that security. Here is the list: 
Income Tax, per month, $66.90; Railroad 
Retirement Tax, $18.75; Brotherhood of 
R. R. Trainmen, $19.98; Blue Cross, $4.00; 
Railroad Relief, $3.10; Railroad Pension, 
$3.75; Other Life Insurance, $10.05. Total, 
$126.53. This is quite a price for security. 
But I am willing to pay as long as I have 
a job. However, I am ashamed of myself 
for not being able to give more to the 
Church. 

W.A.M.” 

All that God asks of a man in regard to 
the debt owed to the Church is that he do 
the best he can according to his means. If 
he has much, he must give much; if he has 
little, he should give little; if he has noth- 
ing, he need give nothing. Security in old 


age is vitally necessary. It is better thai a: 


man pay for that security out of the money 
that he earns than to become an object of 


charity either to his family or to the state 
when old age comes upon him and he can 
work no longer. It may seem like a lot of 
money out of the pay check each month; 
but it is money in the bank, money well 
spent. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

“THE LiIGUORIAN should carry more arti- 
cles on home and family life, on the kind- 
ness that should be shown to husbands by 
wives and to wives by husbands, on the 
disgrace of husbands running around with 
other men’s wives and of wives running 
around with other women’s husbands, on 
the necessity of both husbands and wives 
spending more time in church and less time 
in taverns, on people whose every other 
word is a swear word and who will call 
themselves Christians nevertheless. And you 
should write something on the proverb, 
‘Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you.’ I like THE LIGUORIAN and am 
inclosing five dollars for two gift subscrip- 
tions. 

Mrs. K.J.” 

We labor under the impression that THE 
LicuorIAN has been carrying articles on 
the subjects suggested in this letter. There 
are some who say that THE LIGUORIAN 
spends too much space in their discussion. 
Be that as it may, articles will continue 
to come forth, pointing out to married peo- 
ple the sins that can destroy their marriage. 


Chicago, IIl. 

“I am inclosing a check for subscriptions 
to THE LicuoriAN for three men with 
whom I work. These three men call them- 
selves ‘born again Christians.’ Believe me, 
when they join together to attack the Faith, 
it becomes trying for me. When one comes 
at me at a time, I can handle him. But all 
together—I have my troubles. The Novem- 
ber issue of THE LiGUORIAN was dedicated 
to the Poor Souls—the existence of purga- 
tory and so forth. I use the Bible, of course, 
in my refutation of the charges hurled 
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against the Church and her teaching on 
purgatory. But their Bible is minus the 
book of Machabees. So,-I find THE Licuor- 
IAN a real inspiration to continue the good 
fight with solid argument and irrefutable 
facts. I hope that these men won’t hate 
me for sending them your solid publication. 
J.R.N.” 
It is difficult to show a man that he is 
wrong in his religious beliefs if he clings to 
the principle of private interpretation of the 
Bible. By the very fact that his interpreta- 
tion is private, by which is meant, the 
setting up of his own mind as the last court 
of appeal concerning the truth or untruth 
of a particular text in the Bible, very little 
common ground for argument can be found. 
He can shift his interpretation just as he 
can shift and change his mind. However, 
this difficulty should not prevent us from 
putting forth every effort to help such a 
man. Study, prayer, patience all help. We 
hope that THE LicuoriAN will help too. 


Long Island, N. Y. 


“Why do you say that unless a couple is | 


married by a priest the marriage is invalid? 
I should think that ministers of other re- 
ligions are just as well qualified for the 
job. If God is in the heart, that is all that 
matters, whether marriage takes place be- 
fore a minister or a judge. The Protestant 
religion never interferes with regard to what 
its adult flock does. The Protestant Church 
realizes that people are free to choose their 
own happiness. God is very compassionate. 
He never laid down hard and fast rules. All 
religions are alike to Him. It is how people 
live their lives that is important. One thing 
more. I do not believe that marriage is sole- 
ly for procreation. That question should be 
left entirely to the woman because she is 
the one who has to go through the suffer- 
ing. Do not try to convince. me differently 
as I am broadminded. 
E.D.O.” 

We say that a marriage between two 

Catholics or between a Catholic and a 
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non-Catholic is invalid unless it be sol- 
emnized before a priest and two witnesses 
because marriage is a sacrament, and the 
Church was put in charge of the administra- 
tion of the sacraments by Jesus Christ. A 
marriage between two Protestants is valid 
even though it is solemnized before a min- 
ister or a judge. Our correspondent cannot 
mean what she says when she maintains 
that ‘God never laid down hard and fast 
rules’ The ten commandments are pretty 
hard and fast. So is the rule commanding 
us to obey the Church. ‘He who hears you, 
hears me; and he who despises you, despises 
Me. The Bible is full of commands and 
prohibitions. To say that all religions are 
alike to God is to make God less wise than 
Mrs. E.D.O. She would not consider her- 
self wise if she contradicted herself every- 
time she spoke. Yet, she would have God 
contradict Himself by saying that all reli- 
gions are true even though what one reli- 
gion teaches is the very opposite of what 
another religion teaches. It is a strange 
mentality that disallows God any ‘say in 
the great function that He Himself created, 
namely, the procreation of children, and 
turns over all authority in regard to the 
method of its use to a woman. The truth of 
the matter is that God has retained a very 
strong hold on the use of marriage. He has 
said over and over again in the Bible that 
the misuse of sex is seriously wrong. Being 
‘broadminded’ will not and cannot change 
this. Broadminded or not, it is still and 
always will be a sin to misuse sex. 


Omaha, Nebr. _ 
“No criticisms, no problems — I just 

waat to let you know that I have read every 
issue of THe LiGcuoriAN for five or six 
years, and am looking forward to reading 
a lot more of them. The only way you 
could improve the magazine is by making 
it longer. God bless you for all the help 
and pleasure you have given to your 


readers. 
f Mae Oki 
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Baton Rouge, La. 
“In your article ‘The N.A.M. and the 
Clergy’ you made the following statement, 
and I quote, ‘Among experts on social- 
economic matters and close students of 
Catholic social doctrine, there are those 
who hold that the capitalistic system as it 
has developed in the United States is so 
involved and bogged down in injustice that 
there is no solution except to throw out 
the whole system and start over again with 
something else.’ This statement has aroused 
my curiosity, especially as to the nature of 
the ‘something else.’ How about a follow- 
up article in which you name these ‘ex- 
perts’ and ‘students’ and briefly outline 
their ‘something else’.system or systems. If 
such an article is not to follow how about 
a list of the writings of these experts and 
students. In the above-mentioned article I 
am of the opinion you leaned over back- 
wards so far that you fell down and broke 
your logic. However I still regard THE 
LiGuoRIAN as the best in Catholic litera- 

ture. 

Rees 
There is nothing secret or sinister about 
the fact that certain Catholic scholars have 
long viewed capitalism, in its present mode 
of operation, as not the answer to the re- 
quirements of social justice. Chesterton and 
Belloc began a campaign for something bet- 
ter some years ago, and two of the best 
books on the subject to date are Belloc’s 
“Servile State” and “Redistribution of Prof- 

its.” 
The editors 


Forest Hills, N. Y. 

“We have been receiving your magazine 
for some months now and enjoy it very 
much. I entered the Catholic Church only 
two years ago and received my instructions 
from Father Daly at Columbia University. 
It was so interesting to hear talks on the 
Catholic religion and so helpful to be able 
to ask questions that bothered me. Since 
I was baptized, however, I find many ques- 


tions coming up in my own mind and 
questions that others ask me, and there is 
no one to whom I can conveniently turn 
for a clear and accurate answer. This is 
one reason why I enjoy THE LiGUORIAN; it 
often seems to anticipate these questions 
that bother so many people and gives clear 
explanations. 
Mrs. H. E. B.” 


Wichita, Kans. 
“I have a request to make, but first I 
want to tell you how much I enjoy THE 
LicuorIAN. I was a convert to the faith 
fifteen years ago and it seems that I still 
cannot learn enough about it. This is what 
makes THE LIGUORIAN so valuable to me. 
Every issue answers more of my questions. 
Several months ago you carried an article 
on invalid marriages. I have given that 
copy away, but would like to know wheth- 
er I am right on one point I seem to have 
read in that article, viz., that a marriage 
contracted by a person under fifteen years 
of age is invalid in the eyes of the Church 
and can be declared null. 
Mrs. J. D.” 
A marriage attempted by a boy under 
sixteen years of age would be invalid in 
the eyes of the Catholic Church, and one 
attempted by a girl under fourteen years of 
age would be invalid. The article referred 
to here concerning invalid marriages is now 
in five-cent pamphlet form and is entitled, 
“Can the Catholic Church Annul Any Mar- 
riages?”” Stamps, including two cents for 
postage, should be sent if single copies are 
ordered. Postage is paid and discounts are 
given for orders of a dollar or over. 
The editors 


Lake Mills, Wisc. 
“The thing I like most about THe 
LIGUORIAN is your straightforwardness in 
dealing with all questions. There is no pus- 
syfooting to spare the feelings of those 
who do not like to have their faults pointed 
out. Please keep it up. 
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Prods to Perfection 


Why Deny Yourself? — 


John P. Schaefer 


The word “mortification” is only a 
half-truth. For its literal meaning is 
that of putting something or someone 
to death. In this sense it is a cruel, 
fatalistic, pagan word. But this is not 
the full, the real meaning of mortifica- 
tion. For Christianity took over the 
word, and made of it something sub- 
lime and beautiful, something purpose- 
ful. Blind suffering, blindly dying to 
oneself is not the real meaning of 
mortification. For the Church does not 
demand mortification, nor does the 
individual impose it upon himself with- 


_ out some highest purpose. This, then, 


is the full meaning of mortification — 
that we give up something in order to 
obtain something even better than 
what was sacrificed. But even this 
noble meaning of mortification we of- 
ten find difficult to understand. That 
you might better understand it, and 
live it, we invite you to read the fol- 
lowing stories and incidents, to medi- 
tate upon them. They will make morti- 
fication, if not easier, at least more 
lifelike and reasonable. 
@ 

Whenever he found it difficult to 
bear some particularly painful morti- 
fication, St. Camillus of Lellis used to 
pay a visit to the cemetery where mem- 
bers of his religious family were 
buried. There, standing beside their 


graves, he would ask himself what he 
would wish to have done on this occa- 
sion, when his body was rotting away 
in the grave. 

“If those who are buried here were 
to come back to life, what would they 
not endure to sanctify themselves? And 
I, who still have life, would I not, in- 
deed, be a fool, not to endure this 
cross?” 

@ 

An old, experienced priest was once 
asked by a penitent for permission to 
wear a hair-shirt. The priest merely 
placed his finger upon his lips and in 
reply remarked: 

“My son, the best mortification and 
hair-shirt is to watch carefully all that 
comes out at this door.” 

@ 

As artists often do, the famous art- 
ist, William Achtermann, once painted 
himself. among the figures in one of his 
large canvases, “The Descent from the 
Cross”. He depicted himself as one of 
the disciples, standing on a ladder 
leaning against the cross, and drawing 
one of the nails from Our Lord’s feet. 
When asked why he painted himself in 
such a position, he replied: 

“The numerous sins in the lives of 
men like myself have driven many 
nails into Our Lord’s body. It is time 
that we should draw them out.” 

@ 

The difficult path is more often, not 

the easier, but the right path. 
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The water supply of a caravan trav- 
eling through a desert was very nearly 
exhausted. The burning heat seemed 
beyond endurance, and the travelers 
became more and more impatient and 
excited. Of a sudden, palms appeared 
before their eyes, the green of an oasis 
greeted them. They wished to hurry 
toward it, but their guide prevented 
them, exclaiming. 

“Tt is only a mirage. Stay on this 
trail.” 

Though they suffered terribly from 
thirst they continued on their way. In 
a short time, however, their feverish 
eyes once more saw the swaying palms 
and the fresh green grass, this time so 
near that they seemed to hear the bub- 
bling of the water. Once more the 
guide sought to dissuade them: 

“It is only a mirage. Stay on this 
trail.” 

Frenzied by thirst, however, one of 
the travelers took out his revolver and 
shot the guide. When the guide fell to 
the ground, in a last effort he pointed 
to the right path and said: 

“Go in that direction or you will 
all perish.” 


Happy Man 


Bennett Cerf tells the story of the 
ruler of an ancient kingdom who came 
down with a malady one day that no 
doctor of the time could diagnose. A 
wise man at the court, however, sug- 
gested that if the king were to don 
the shirt of the happiest man in the 
land, he would recover in short order. 
The problem now, was to locate the 
happiest man. Couriers combed the 
country to discover him, and finally 
they agreed that they had found him. 
Alas! When he was brought to court 
it was discovered that he had no shirt 
to his name. 


Kites rise against the wind, not with 

the wind. 
e 

Cardinal Hosius, a legate to the 
Council of Trent was once asked why © 
he observed the law of fast and ab- 
stinence so rigorously. 

“The law of God,” he replied, 
“states that we must honor our father 
and mother to live long on the earth. 
Well, God, my father, commands pen- 
ance of me, and the Church, my moth- 
er, points out the days on which to 
do it.” 

e 

The abbot Olympian was asked by 
friends why he lived in a narrow cell, 
exposed to the irritation of insects and 
the burning rays of the sun. 

“The narrowness of my cell,” he 
answered, “reminds me of the prison 
of the damned. The stings of the in- 
sects, of the worm that dieth not; and 
the heat of the sun puts me in mind 
of the fire that will never be extin- 
guished.” 

e 

Heretics once seized St. Dominic. In 
their fanaticism they asked him what 
he would say if they were to put him 
to death. 

“Nothing,” the saint replied, “ex- 
cept to ask you to make me suffer a 
long martyrdom, to furnish me the oc- 
casion to testify by my patience to my 
love of Our Lord.” 

e 

St. Domitilla was the niece of the 
emperor Aurelian. The emperor used 
all of his persuasiveness to force the 
young girl to accept in marriage one 
of the great lords of the empire. In re- 
ply the saint put this question to the 
emperor. ; 

“If they should offer a young girl, 
on the one hand a monarch, and on 
the other a patrician, which would she 
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choose? For my part, to renounce the 
king of heaven to espouse a man, 
would be the height-of folly.” 

@ 


Carved into the stone over the triple 
doorway of the cathedral of Milan are 
the three following inscriptions: 

“All that pleases is but for a mo- 
ment.” 

“All that troubles is but for a mo- 
ment.” 

“Only that is important which is 
eternal.” 

6 

The little girl was only five years 
old. She was gazing into the candy 
case of a little store on aIEw York’s 
67th street. 

“How much for that?” she pointed 
through the glass case, clutching her 
three pennies. 

“Six cents.” 

“Is there any for three?” she asked 
pointing to a pink square. 

“Five”, the man said, looking past 
her into the street. 

Outside a whirlpool of children 
dashed up and down doorsteps of the 
side street. The little girl stood before 
the candy case searching for something 
she could buy for three cents. 

“That one over there, in red paper?” 
she suggested. 

The man merely shrugged and look- 
ed away. From the street sounded the 
voice of someone singing. The little 
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girl went to the door, clutching her 
three pennies. The singer, a young 
man, was pushing himself along on a © 
small wooden platform and a score of 
children swarmed around him. The 
little girl hurried out of the store and 
joined the group around the crippled 
minstrel. When the song was almost 
ended, she broke through the circle of 
children and stood for a moment look- 
ing at the man. She smiled a little, her 
face lighted with the mysterious under- 
standing of children. Then she placed 
her three pennies in his hand. 
@ 

Mortification is not easy. It is in- 
tended to kill something in us or of us. 
But its death-dealing effect can be 
greatly softened, even turned into 
something beautiful and joyful, if we 
will but remember that mortification 
is not an end in itself. It is not merely 
the death of ourself or of something 
in us or belonging to us—it is living 
to something more sublime and impor- 
tant. We do not mortify ourselves just 
to be hurting ourselves, but to obtain 
something better. We mortify ourselves 
for a purpose. 

Will you reread the preceding stor- 
ies and incidents now? Apply them to 
your own life, while reading them. 
They will give you but a few of the 
purposes of mortification. They will 
reveal to you why mortification, like 
life, “can be beautiful’. 


Favor Granted 


When Woodrow Wilson was elected president for the first time and the 
office-seekers descended upon him, he had little patience with them. One 
night at a dinner he was cornered by a persistent job hunter. 


“Mr 


President,” said the job hunter, 


“do you remember the man you 


appointed to the State Department post last month? He died two days ago. 
Would it be agreeable to you if I took his place?” 
“Of course,” Mr. Wilson replied. “Have you arranged it with the under- 


taker?” 
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Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 


Happenings in Rome 


Marriage Annulments 

“He is simply wonderful! Our souls 
are attuned on every point.” 

“But, my child, you may not keep 
company with another woman’s hus- 
band. That is immoral and called by 
a most ugly name.” 

“Oh, he got a divorce from her.” 

“No civil divorce can break the 
bond of a valid marriage. Civil law 
cannot touch a sacred contract.” 

“They were both Protestants when 
they were married. And the Church 
does not consider marriage between 
two Protestants valid.” 

“You're wrong. The Church most 
certainly does consider a marriage be- 
tween two Protestants or between two 
Jews or between two atheists a valid 
marriage, provided they fulfilled the 
essential conditions.” 

“But I know cases where the Church 
declared that a marriage between two 
Protestants was invalid.” 

“That is because they had omitted 
one of the essential conditions of the 
contract. No contract is valid if one of 
the essential conditions is omitted. 
That, however, is very hard to prove 
regarding a marriage. The Church will 
never permit you to marry him until it 
has been proved. This may take years. 
Often the case must be appealed from 
one matrimonial court to another until 
it comes to the highest court, the Holy 
Roman Rota. And even then the Rota 
may declare that the facts have not 
been sufficiently proved and that there- 
fore the marriage stands.” 


Christopher D. McEnniry 


“IT have heard that, with plenty of 
money, one can get a favorable deci- 
sion from the Rota.” 

You may have heard that pigs have 
wings! Disregard what you have heard, 
and look at the facts. During the year 
just passed the High Court of the Rota 
found that in 76 cases the alleged facts 
were proved and accordingly declared 
the marriage invalid. In twenty-five of 
these cases the petitioners were poor, 
the case was tried gratis, the notable 
expenses were paid by the court itself. 
During the same time the High Court 
of the Rota found that in 94 cases the 
facts were not clearly proved and that 
therefore the marriages stood. In 51 
of these cases the petitioners had plen- 
ty of money. All their money did not 
secure for them a favorable decision. 
The Rota wants facts, not checks. 


Ce 


The Work of the Nuns 

The Pope knows a lot. He was ad- 
dressing a group of Sisters of many 
different orders engaged in teaching 
young girls in schools, academies, or- 
phanages and other institutions. 

He showed that he knows the sister 
“who renounces all human satisfaction 
and spends her life in heroic self-ab- 
negation, working tirelessly and silent- 
ly, often unknown, sometimes even 
misunderstood. The most delicate 
flowers of the garden of the Church 
are trustfully laid in her arms — the 
hope of the nation, for the girl of today 
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should be the Christian mother of to- 
morrow.” 

He shows that he knows the grow- 
ing girl. With a few deft touches he 
portrays her hopes, her fears, her 
dreams, her ambitions, her capabilities 
for good or for evil, and tells how to 
bring out the best that is in her. 

He shows that he knows the heart- 
breaks of the sister. The sister tries to 
confirm her charges by enrolling them 
into sodalities, societies and other or- 
ganizations where she can continue to 
direct them along the right road. Then 
she has the pain of seeing one after 
another after months or years of fervor 
suddenly drop out and disappear. The 


‘Pope tells the sister not to lose heart, 


but, he says, while the girls are in the 
sodality, never be satisfied with ex- 
ternal piety and regularity but bend 
every effort to ground them firmly in 
the solid principles of Christian living 
so that they may be able, with the 
grace of God and the help of frequent 
Confession and Communion, to weath- 
er the violent storms ahead. 


What Television Can Do 

How different from the decision of 
our Supreme Court are the solid, ap- 
preciative and constructive norms in 
the Pope’s letter on television address- 
ed to the Italian Episcopate. 

The Holy Father, so enthusiastic 
over every conquest of human science, 
declares that “it is truly meet and just, 
right and available to salvation” that 
we give thanks to God for all His gifts, 
and precisely for this gift which He 
Has given to the powers of man’s in- 
telligence. 

He is happy to think of how very 
much television can do for the progress 
of education, art, science, information 
and right living. He is glad that a new 
invention has been made that will bring 
together scattered families in mutual 


enjoyment in the home. He counts it 
a good sign that television enabled so 
many to witness the inspiring ceremo-. 
nies that ushered in the Marian Year. 

However he is not unaware of the 
tragedy that results when unhealthy 
scenes are brought into the home — 
the unit of society — which would 
have damaging effects upon the avid 
and impressionable minds and hearts 
of children and youths. 

It is not enough, he tells Christian 
men and women, Christian fathers and 
mothers, to disapprove of hurtful pre- 
sentations. You must act. You must 
stand shoulder to shoulder behind your 
Bishops in taking effective steps to 
make sure that television be for your 
country a blessing and not a curse. He 
directs the Bishops to form a national 
committee of experts to study tele- 
vision at home and abroad and present 
clear, solid, carefully-studied and well- 
proven recommendations to the Bish- 
ops and to the civil authorities. He 
rejects, in the name of Christian prin- 
ciples, the false doctrine that art must 
be unhampered and speech must be 
free even to the point of license where 
they destroy all that is most noble and 
most precious in decent civilized living. 


British Ambassador to Vatican 

When the newly-appointed English 
Ambassador to the Holy See had pre- 
sented his credentials and made his 
speech, the Pope replied: 

“We are deeply touched, Mr. Min- 
ister, by the warmth of feeling with 
which you have wished to convey to 
Us the kindly sentiments of your Au- 
gust Sovereign, the Queen, who has 
accredited Your Excellency to the 
Holy See as her Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. Scarcely 
three years have passed since we had 
the happiness of receiving Her Majesty 
in these very halls; but in the brief time 
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what heavy cares have entered into her 
life. The Lord of all, in His wise Prov- 
idence, has placed the weight of empire 
on her youthful shoulders, and she has 
accepted the burden with a courageous 
simplicity and unselfish spirit of devo- 
tion that have at once won the admira- 
tion .and affection of her peoples 
throughout the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. We ask you to convey to 
Her Majesty the expression of Our 
esteem and the assurance of Our pray- 
ers that God, who has blessed her with 
the sweet joys of a happy family life, 
may grant to her reign the precious 
blessings of. prosperity and peace. 
“Peace — how easily the word 
comes to the lips of men today, while 
the substance of true peace continues 
to elude their grasp. The reason is not 
far to seek. The Prince of Peace, fore- 
told by the Prophets, came into the 
world; the memory of His birth is ac- 
claimed each year by the Christian 
world; yet His teachings so often fall 
on deaf ears. Not only must sheer force 
give over its futile attempts to stifle in 


the human spirit its innate yearning for 


ES orn 


God, not only must the shackles of 


enslavement be struck from those God- 
given freedoms that are postulates of 
the dignity of man and human society 
and are today denied to entire peoples; 
but if peace is to be secure, then justice 
and charity must inspire reciprocal 
confidence between nations and be- 
tween the different classes within a 
nation, thus laying-the foundations for 
a united effort toward the common, 
noble ideal. 


“It is gratifying to hear from you, 
Mr. Minister, the renewed expression 
of your country’s devotion to those 
lofty principles which We have had 
more than one occasion to proclaim 
to the world. That fact, together with 
the valuable experience which Your 
Excellency brings to the honorable task 
entrusted to you, gives every certitude 
for the success of your mission, and in 
carrying it out you may always rest 
assured of Our kind and unwavering 
support.” 


Beauty Secrets 


For the Hands 


For beautiful hands, procure a large-sized jar of that wonderful prepara- 
tion called Generosity, and they will always be open to the needs of the less 


fortunate. 


The Cleansing Agent 


This is the most important step in the whole beauty treatment. We use a 
wonderful cleansing agent, an ideal conditioner and beautifier. The distrib- \ 
utor is your priest. Ask him for soothing, cleansing, renovating Confession 


and Communion. 


As this beauty plan is applied, you will notice favorable results from the 
start. How do I know? Because a Beautiful Lady recommends it. She is mod- 
est, patient, pleasant and warm hearted. Her name is Mary, Queen of Heaven. 


Condensed from The Voice 
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Examination of Conscience 
For Union Leaders 
Union leaders are important figures in 
the world of today. By “leaders” we here 
mean men who hold office or exercise in- 
fluence of any kind in labor unions large 


or small. Taken as a whole, these men rep- 


resent almost 15,000,000 workers. The 
numbers that they represent give them 
great power for good or for evil. 

While unionism has made great advances 
in the past thirty years, it is still an object 
of controversy and opposition on the part 
of some segments of society. There are 


those among employers (thank God they 


are becoming fewer} who would like to go 
back to the free and easy days of manage- 
ment, when it was possible for an em- 
ployer to hire and fire, to set wages 
and conditions of labor, just as he pleased, 
or according to the state of the labor mar- 
ket at a given time. There are those among 
employees who have a constitutional dis- 
like for paying dues to a union, and of 
having to go along with the decisions made 
by a union to which they may belong. And 
there are those among the general public 
who, without too much inside knowledge 
of the facts, have taken the stand that 
unions are too powerful, or too wicked, or 
too selfish to be of any value to society. 
By and large, however, the principle of 
the necessity of unions has been accepted 
by the majority of the intelligent and mor- 
ally responsible people among employers, 
employees and the general public. Popes, 
bishops, professors of the social sciences, 
responsible industrial leaders, have all con- 
tributed their share to bringing about such 
acceptance. ; 


Sideglances 


By the Bystander 


But there is still one hitch—one score 
that ‘is constantly being raised against 
unions. It is the argument that, while the 
principle is sound, in practice there are too 
many bad men wielding influence in unions. 
Sometimes these bad men are called com- 
munists, and sometimes they are called 
racketeers, and sometimes they are called 


hoodlums. Their presence in the labor union ~~ 


movement is made into an argument for 
suppressing the unions, or at least for curb- 
ing their influence in extreme ways. 

Now anybody who has a mite of inside 
knowledge: about industrial relations knows 
that these charges of communism and rack- 
eteering and hoodlumism are often unjusti- 
fied, and are but a part of the campaign 
that a small but vociferous group is still 
waging against the very existence of unions. © 
We know, for example, a man in a very 
high position who has in his own mind 
identified any defense or promotion of 
unionism with communism. To him every 
union leader in the country, and anyone, 
like ourselves, who defends the princirles 
of unionism, is a Red. There are others who 
call union demands, even the most just, 
but a form of racketeering. — 

But it would be fatal for those who are 
interested in unions, either as members or 
leaders or observers, to write off all crit- 
icism of their activities and of their leader- 
ship as being of that backward and unin- 
telligent kind. The fact must be faced that 
evil men do sometimes get control of 
unions, and that the good men who rise to 
some influence in unions are not always as 
good as they should be. It is no argument 
to say that there are bad men among em- 
ployers, and therefore little should be made 
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of the fact that there are bad men among 
union leaders. Two wrongs never add up to 
a right, though psychologically there is the 
danger that all of us may excuse our sins 
by contemplating the sins of others. But 
the union labor movement is too impor- 
tant and necessary to permit itself to be 
unconcerned about its faults and sins. If 
it is to succeed in its important goals of 
protecting workingmen from what the 
Popes called “exploitation,” it must con- 
stantly try to purify itself of the evils that 
others may and certainly will use as an ar- 
gument for its destruction. 

Here, then, is an examination of con- 
science for men who have some influence 
or leadership, or who should assume some 
activity or leadership, in labor unions. If a 
great many of the good, honest, Christian 
men who are active in unions today will 
carefully apply this examination to them- 
selves, and try to eliminate their own faults 
as recognized, they will do more to pro- 
mote the good cause of peaceful and just 
industrial relations than any amount of 
propaganda could do. 

I. Attitudes toward employers 

1. Have I adopted an attitude of bitter- 
ness, hatred, contempt toward employers, 
which is evident in the way in which I 
speak of them and to them? 

2. Do I try to work up hatred and bit- 
terness against employers in other workers 
by making unjustified accusations against 
them, by attributing evil motives to their 
actions, by revealing their secret sins? 

3. Do I, in speaking about employers, 
lump them all together as if all were anti- 
labor, not to be trusted, unworthy of co- 
operation? 

4. Do I maintain that labor has a right 
to get anything it can from employers 
without regard for justice or fairness, be- 
cause of past abuses on the part of em- 
ployers? 

5. Do I permit and promote the vicious 
propaganda of radicals and communists 
against “rich” employers among my men, 


in order to make my union more strong? 

6. Do I neglect to inform myself of the 
problems of employers, saying scornfully 
that “it’s their business to solve their prob- 
lems”? 

7. At conferences with business owners 
and managers, do I show myself to be un- 
cooperative, willing only to look at my 
side, seldom ready to consider a com- 
promise? 

8. Do I brandish the threat of a strike as 
the first and chief means of bringing an 
employer to agree to my demands? 

9. Do I ever defend conduct on the part 
of my union, or some of its members, that 
I know to be morally wrong? 

10. Do I accept bribes or favors from 
certain employers on condition that I com- 
promise a point of principle and justice, 
thus enriching myself at the expense of the 
men I represent? 

11. If my union embraces men working 
for several employers, do I favor and as- 
sist one over the others because of per- 
sonal gifts and favors received from that 
one? 

12. Do I blackball and _ discriminate 
against certain employers, making it hard 
for them to hire necessary employees, be- 
cause I dislike them or because they refuse 
to pay personal tribute to me? 

13. Do I use my authority to force em- 
ployers to accept inferior, incapable and 
untrustworthy employees, with a “take him 
or nothing” attitude? 

14. Do I pay no attention to justified 
grievances of employers against grossly un- 
reliable workers? 

15. Do I look upon relations between 
employers and unions as those of enemies 
who must always be fighting against each 
other, instead of working toward the ideal 
of peaceful, intelligent cooperation? 

II. Attitudes toward union members 

1. Do I act and speak as if I were super- 
ior to rank and file union members, be- 
cause of my position? 

2. Do I brush off complaints or proposals 
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made to me by union members, and give 


them no consideration? B, 

3. Am I content that few union mem- 
bers attend union meetings so that I and a 
few others can manipulate them as we 
wish? 

4. Do I use threats of personal violence, 
or permit violence to be used, to force em- 


_ ployees to sign up with the union, or to 


vote in a certain way? 

5. Do I threaten reprisals, physical or 
otherwise, against union members who dis- 
agree with the policies of those in office? 
6. Do I use the threat of a strike, which 
will bring great hardship to the workers, 
as a means to induce them to vote to sup- 
port unreasonable demands we want to 
make of management? 

7. Do I insist, or approve of those who 
insist, that workers deliberately and un- 
reasonably slow down their production in 
order to get more pay for less work? 

8. Do I demand fees (that go into my 
own pocket) from workers who seek mem- 
bership in the union I control? 

9. Do I blackball from union member- 
ship (and therefore from a job) men 
whom I dislike, or who I fear may threaten 
my position or oppose my ideas? 

10. Am I part of a small clique of union 
leaders who secretly conspire to put across 
unsavory deals on the rank and file? 

11. Do I propose or promote or permit 
men who are seriously suspected of being, 
or known to be, communists, to be candi- 
dates for office in my union? 

12. Do I support immoral, unprincipled 
men for office in my union, knowing that 
they will use any means, whether bad or 
good, to get their way? 

13. Do I fail to consider carefully, in 
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each dispute, the three conditions that must 
be present before a strike can be just: 
1) that there be a serious grievance or in- 
justice that all other reasonable means have 
failed to rectify; 2) that the damage to the 
common good be not disproportionate to 
the good sought after; 3) that no immoral 
means be used in the conduct of the strike? 

14, Do I break, or permit the breaking 
of, contracts that have been made in good 
faith by both sides in a dispute? 

Five Marks of a Good Leader 

From these questions by which union 
leaders and agents should examine them- 
selves, a positive picture of a good labor 
union leader can be drawn. There are five 
marks by which he will be known. 

1. A good union leader keeps before him 
the ideal of peaceful co-operation between 
unions and employers, not the idea that 
they must be at war. 

2. A good union leader permits himself 
to hate nobody, neither a hard-to-deal-with 
employer, nor a union member who op- 
poses him, nor members of the public who 
attack or malign him. He tries to teach the 
spirit of charity and forgiveness to all his 
fellow union members. 

3. A good union leader refuses to tolerate 
or approve immoral means of any kind: 
bribe-taking, threats, violence, lying, unjus- 
tified strikes, the breaking of contracts, etc. 

4. A good union leader recognizes his 
need of ever greater knowledge of the prob- 
lems of employers as well as those of his 
union, and he listens to others, studies as 
much as he can, and discusses points with- 
out rancor. 

5. A good union leader has nothing to 
hide, either from management, or from his 
fellow union men, or from the public. 


The Baltimore psychiatric clinic which encourages women to talk freely 
must be run by a descendant of the poet who told the deep and dark blue 


ocean to go ahead and roll on. 


Quote 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


Gratitude 


An ancient legend tells us that two 
of God’s angels went forth from heay- 
en one morning to gather the prayers 
of men. As they neared the earth, they 
rejoiced at the beauty all around them. 
Fruit-laden orchards, fields golden 
with ripening grain, and green grass 
everywhere. 

“Let us divide our work,” said one 
of the angels. “My bag is much larger 
than yours, so I will gather the pray- 
ers of praise and thanksgiving while 
you, with the smaller bag, may gather 
the complaints and petitions.” 

So they separated and each began 
his task. At sunset they met again. 

“What a busy day I have had,” ex- 
claimed the angel with the small bag. 
“My sack did not begin to hold all the 
complaints and petitions, so I have 
had to make three trips. Who would 
ever have thought that men could be 
so discontented?” 

“And I,” said the other angel sad- 
ly, “have found this bag far too large. 
I have searched all day among people 
who seemed to have all their hearts 
could desire, and yet I found just this 
one little “Thank you’. Oh, if only we 
could make the world understand!” 

When they appeared before God, 
each presented his offering in sorrow- 
ful silence. 

“Be comforted,” He said tenderly. 
“One of my loved ones has given me 
thanks, and I receive it gladly. It is a 
most precious offering because it is so 
rare.” 


® 
Not To Be Bought 


Billions of pounds sterling had ac- 
cumulated to the crown during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and as her 
life was ebbing to its end, courtiers 


grouped around her bed, arguing about — 


her will, as the disposition of this 
wealth as well as the succession to the 
throne was to some extent up to her. 


Perhaps the dying woman thought of. 


the Catholic martyrs she had sent into 


eternity and whom she was so soon to. 


face, as frantically she silenced the talk 
about her vast wealth. 

“All these possessions, for just one 
moment of time!” she shrieked, and 
fell unconscious, to speak no more. 


Last Attachment 

Chromatius, pro-consul of Rome 
under the Emperor Diocletian, had an 
incurable sickness. Hearing of the mir- 
acles of St. Sebastian in Rome, he 
summoned the saint and promised that, 
if he would cure him he would become 
a Christian. Sebastian said: 

“You will recover if you destroy all 
the idols in your home.” 

Chromatius promised. A few days 
later he sent for the saint again and 
said: 

“You promised that I would get 
well, but I got worse.” 

“You did not destroy all your false 
gods,” St. Sebastian answered. 

The sick man admitted that he had 
kept one idol — only one — made of 
gold, which he prized. St. Sebastian 
told him that, if he wanted to get well, 
he must get rid of that one, too; that, 
as with his sins, it was no use to give 
up all the others, if he held on to any 
cherished one. 

Chromatius destroyed his last idol 
and was immediately cured. 
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. Ansivered Prayer ~ 


A certain naval officer was very 


_ eager to be transferred to a particular 
_ ship. He made a novena and got all the 


_ prayers he could for this intention. He 


_ Was very disappointed when he got 
_ orders to join another ship, and was 
_ tempted to think his prayers were 
_ wasted, till one day he opened a news- 
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paper and saw that the ship he had 
been so eager to be assigned to had 


been sunk and all aboard had been 
drowned. 


~ Meat into Fish 


Blessed Conrad of Piacenza was an 


_ Italian nobleman who lived as a her- 
_ mit for forty years in a cave. One day 


some worldly men persuaded him to 

dine with them on a Friday and served 

him some pork disguised as fish. 
When the meal was over, they 


_ mocked him for having broken the ab- 


stinence; but Conrad showed them his 


plate filled with fish-bones, and they 


had to admit in amazement that God 
had performed this wonder to shame 
their contempt for the laws of the 
Church. 


2) 
Put to Shame 


St. John Vianney, Cure of Ars, was 
walking through the fields one spring 


- day with a friend. The trees were full 


of birds and the air was full of the 
music of their singing. The Cure stop- 
ped to listen. 

“Ah, little birds,” he said, “you 
were created to sing and praise God 
and you are singing. Man was created 
to love God but he does not love 
Him.” 
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Revenge on Judas 

A missionary working in the Bel- 
gian Congo describes the following in- 
cident in Missionhurst. 

In front of the priest’s office stood 
an improvised altar, and over it was 
a painting of the Last Supper. During 
Holy Week one of the catechists used 
this picture to explain the events of 
the Passion. He was instructing a large 
group of Congolese boys, many of 
whom had had very little if any in- 
struction in the Christian truths, and 
these boys were entranced with the 
story, which they took so seriously 
that some were loud in their expres- 
sions of anger against the traitorous 
Judas. 

Afterwards one of the boys named 
Mafuta sought out the catechist. 

“Does Judas have any relatives? 
Where do they live? My grandfather 
has a sharp spear!” 

An explanation of the necessity of 
Christian forgiveness apparently did 
not get through to the boy, because 
later he crept up to the painting when 
no one was around, and was discov- 
ered in the act of cutting out the eyes 
of Judas. 

“Alas, my beautiful 
mourned the priest. 

“But Father,” said Mafuta, “he 
killed Our Lord!” 


painting,” 


Stumbling Blocks 

Brother Giles used to say of him- 
self: “I would sooner be blind than be 
the most handsome, wealthy, wise or 
high-ranking person in the world.” 

“But why,” someone asked him, 
“would you prefer blindness to all 
that?” 

“Because,” he replied with simplic- 
ity, “such things might get in my way.” 

A wise and true answer. 
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Holy Week 

The events commemorated by Holy 
Week are always news, and news of 
such commanding importance that 
they are more deserving of editorial 
comment than all the other current 
events in the world combined. 

Christ’s sufferings and death mean 
as much to man today as they did 
when they actually took place. Per- 
haps they mean more today. 

They are a source of real hope in 
the lives of many who are hopeless. 
Our society has got to the point where 
heaven has been stolen from the peo- 
ple. Heaven is supposed to be here 
on earth. Heaven is the possession of 
a car, a large bank account and all 
the electrical contrivances to save 
work that science can invent. 

But man discovers after a very short 
time that the possession of these 
mechanical gadgets does not consti- 
tute heaven. There is something more 
that he wants. There is another kind 
of happiness that he craves. Yet, he is 
led to believe that there isn’t anything 
more. So, he tends toward cynicism 
_ and despair. He loses hope. 

Our Lord suffered and died during 
Holy Week to accentuate the fact that 
there is a heaven and that now, due to 
His generosity in paying the admission 


price for us, which was His Divine 
Blood, all men can easily find entry 
into that heaven “where eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor mind con- 
ceived what God has prepared for 
those who live and die in His love.” 

In the light of the events of Holy 
Week the trivia of the modern world, 
such as material conveniences, labor- 
saving devices, a beautiful home, a 
body untouched by pain, find their 
true perspective. These things are de- 
sirable. It is not God’s wish that man 
cease to strive for them or possess 
them and enjoy them. But they are 
like toys. Their purpose is not to give 
lasting happiness but only to make this 
vale of tears a little brighter until the 
real home is reached. 

And it is not so hard to strive for 
that real home when it is remembered 
what Christ did to make its attainment 
possible. He died in terrible pain. That 
was His contribution. All we have to 
do is lead a good life through obedi- 
ence to His commandments and His 
Church. With His help this is easy. 
Holy Week is indeed the fountainhead 
of hope. 


Easter Parade 

With the blooming of the Easter lily 
there shall also bloom in fragrance the 
latest in spring fashions. Bonnets, 
coats and dresses will be on display in 
the front of churches (cathedrals and 
fashionable churches mostly), to be 
photographed by reporters and duly - 
recorded in the morning edition of 
Easter Monday’s paper. 

All of which leads us to comment 
on the phenomenon of style and dress. 

There is nothing wrong in itself in 
adorning the body with beautiful 
clothes—if the motive is right for so 
doing. There is no command in the 
Bible to the effect that a woman must 
go around dressed in a burlap bag. 
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Nor a man either. If there were, the 
cardinals of the Catholic Church would 
be in a precarious position. 

If a woman is utterly convinced of 


the preciousness of her body in view 


of the fact that it is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, the receptacle of new 
life and a creation of God destined 
to be glorified in heaven after the 
resurrection, she is perfectly justified 
in dressing that body in purple and 
fine linen out of respect for it It is 
difficult, however, to have this motive 
without an admixture of other motives 


: less worthy. Undoubtedly the women 


saints had it. 
If a woman is convinced that her 


- vocation in life is marriage and that 


her chief way of meeting a man who 
will make marriage possible for her is 
by wearing beautiful clothes, then she 
too is justified in dressing up and par- 
taking in the Easter parade. It isn’t 
likely that a man will be inclined to 


_ court one who is slovenly and clad like 


a tramp. 

If a woman wants to give glory to 
God by making herself as beautiful as 
possible, she has a right to the best of 


- raiment. The rose gives glory to God; 


and the more beautiful it is, the more 
glory it gives. Why cannot a woman 
do everything in her power to be like 
a rose and thereby reflect the beauty 


; of Him who made both her and the 


rose? 

But if a woman dresses herself like 
a queen only to be admired by others, 
to inflate her ego and to make other 
women jealous, she is being vain. She 
is committing a sin. 

Or if a woman dresses in such a 
way as to tempt those who see her, as 
does the one who wears the excess- 
ively low-cut dress or the dress that is 
too tight, she too is doing wrong even 
though the style of the moment dic- 
tates that kind of dress. 
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Easter parades are in order provid- 
ed women do not turn themselves in- 
to peacocks or occasions of sin. Very 
easily they can be both. 


Facts About The Handicapped 

From the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults come some 
figures and statistics which strike us 
as well worth pondering. They have to 
do with the number of disabled per- 
sons in the United States. 

1. In the United States, 2,500,000 
persons of working age are afflicted 
with injuries which prevent their get- 
ting or holding suitable jobs. 

2. There are an estimated 5 mil- 
lion children in the United States be- 
tween the ages of five and 19 who are 
classified as “exceptional children,” 
and need special educational facilities. 
This includes epileptics, deaf-mutes, 
blind, crippled and mentally defective 
children. Some two million of these 
are victims of the dread cerebral palsy. 

3. An estimated one million per- 
sons in the United States are invalids. 

Out of these figures and statistics 
can be drawn a good motive for gen- 
uine Christian charity, which always 
seeks to relieve suffering and misery. 
This charity might be exercised in one 
of the following ways: 

If you are an employer, you might 
look into the possibility of employing 
the handicapped insofar as possible. It 
is a proven fact that, other things be- 
ing equal, their work does not suffer 
by comparison with that of their able- 
bodied co-workers, and often they 
have proved themselves more depend- 
able and trustworthy. 

It may be possible for you to give 
some time and effort to helping in the 
training and education of handicapped 
children. In every community there are 
institutions for these children. To 
teach them catechism, for instance, is 
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often a difficult task, but one which 
is surely most pleasing to God. 

No matter how humble your cir- 
cumstances or how untalented you may 
consider yourself, you can always at 
least visit and console the sick, trying 
to exercise toward them kindness and 
understanding at all times. Thus you 
will be fulfilling one of the corporal 
works of mercy praised so highly by 
our Saviour. 

Lastly, be generous in any genuine 
appeal made on behalf of the sick or 
handicapped in your area. Every dio- 
cese has its charitable organizations 
set up to care for the needy of all 
categories, and the exercise of this 
charity depends on how well the faith- 
ful support the hands of those ap- 
pointed to the work. 

Be charitable, and God’s blessing 
will follow you everywhere. 


Teen-Agers 

In the past couple of months there 
have been accounts in the newspapers 
of various large cities in the country 
of teen-age violence. 


In Detroit one teen-age boy stabbed 
to death another teen-age boy after a 
basketball game, and in the very 
throes of his death struggle, the dying 
boy seized a knife froni a companion 
and hurled it at his assailant. Imme- 
diately afterwards he died. 

Also in Detroit two girls, no old- 
er than fourteen years, made a habit 
of stealing cars “in order to visit their 
boy-friends,” as they told the police 
when finally they were taken into cus- 
tody. 

In Chicago the city authorities de- 
bated whether or not to call off all 
night athletic contests because of the 
battles between teen-agers that fol- 
lowed the games. These battles were 
in no way like the games. They were 


more like the battles that go on in 
war. 

And so the story goes in most of 
the large cities of the country. Some- 
thing has happened to the moral fab- 
ric of the country to permit such ab- 
normal and unnatural conduct on the 


part of the young to spill out on so- 


ciety. 

Meetings have been held by respon- 
sible people to find the causes and to 
propose remedies for the wave of vici- 


ousness. The conclusions drawn by — 


these older people are about as real- 
istic as those of the man who believes 
that mere human treaties can prevent 
wars. 

In all the articles we read we failed 
to find any suggestion other than 
“poorly paid teachers, crowded class- 
rooms, the young people’s failure to 
integrate properly, racial prejudice.” 
The reasons and the remedies given 
for the trouble were those that could 
be found in any sociology text book 
that was written by a man who had 
no belief in the supernatural, in reli- 
gion, in the traditional place occupied 
by parents in the education and train- 
ing of children. 

We believe firmly that the main 
cause of the fighting and injuring and 
killing is to be found in the home. The 
home must be founded on religious 
principles. The parents must be con- 
vinced of this. The parents must use 
every effort to put their principles and 
convictions into operation. If the par- 
ents have vague notions of God and 
religion, and live and conduct their 
home accordingly, the chances are 
very high that their children will be a 
danger to their companions and to 
society. 

Why is it that responsible people, 
educators and high officials in city 
government cannot see this? Un- 
doubtedly it is because religion has 
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broken down since the reformation. 


_ Private interpretation of the Bible has 
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led to so many religions that a good 


number of people will accept no re- 


_ligion. The effects of this lack of re- 


ligion is felt in the home, then in the 
school, then on the streets after a 
basketball game, and finally in all so- 
ciety. . 

A serious study of religion is the 
solution to the problem. We shall 
read the papers carefully to see if 
those so anxious to check juvenile de- 
linquency agree with us. The solutions 
they have offered so far are no more 
than surface solutions. They paint 
over the scab. They do not cure the 
cancer. 

@ 


New Diseases for Old 

The true secularist has a well-round- 
ed philosophy of life, if one accepts 
his first premise, that man’s purpose 
consists only in living for the things of 
this world. 

‘There is, however, one disturbing 
fact which the secularist finds it dif- 
ficult to reckon with, namely, the fact 
of death, which from his viewpoint 
strikes in such a haphazard way at a 
man’s hopes and dreams. It seizes now 
the old, now the young; sometimes its 
approach is gradual, at others most 
sudden. There is indeed no way for the 
good secularist to fit it into his rational 
explanation of life. 

Hence, when unavoidably brought 
up against the fact of death, the secu- 
larist tries to mute it down and con- 
ceal it as much as possible beneath the 
elegant trappings of a modern mor- 
tuary establishment. And since he can- 
not avoid reckoning with the fact of 
death, he indulges in wishful thinking 
that medical science is on the threshold 
of eliminating death. Thus every now 
and then will appear in one of the pop- 
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ular magazines an article extolling 
some new discovery of medical science 
which will, it is contended, postpone 
the coming of death for a long time, 
and perhaps lead to the elimination of 
death altogether. 

Alas for the poor secularist, medical 
science is quick to throw cold water 
upon such wishful thinking. Thus at 
the meeting in Toronto of the Interna- 
tional College of Surgeons recently, it 
was pointed out rather grimly that for 
every advance in medical therapy, 
some corresponding disadvantage must 
be reckoned with. 

Insulin checks diabetes, but spares 
the patient perhaps only for arterio- 
sclerosis with diabetic gangrene; pain 
can be softened by the barbiturates, but 
these in time may bring about a deadly 
choking off of the white corpuscles in 
the blood. Blood transfusions have 
saved many lives, but also they may 
well be a determining factor in the kid- 
ney deterioration known as nephrosis. 


_“Modern man,” one pathologist re- 


marked glumly, “swims in a sea of 
carcinogens” (cancer-causing  sub- 
stances). 


Into whatever unrelieved gloom the 
secularist is thrown by such sobering 
news, to the Christian it should occa- 
sion no shifting at all in the perspective 
of his mental values. For the Christian 
attitude is that death is a punishment 
of sin which must be undergone by all 
men, and which will come when and 
as God wills. It is natural enough to 
fear death (since it is after all a pen- 
alty), but the fear can be made easily 
bearable by the realization that death 
actually is the doorway to life — the 
only real kind of life, when we pass 
from the shadows and unsatisfactory 
glimpses of joy here on earth to the 
unalloyed and complete happiness of 
heaven. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


Selected and Edited by John Schaefer 


VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 


MARTYRS OF JAPAN (Continued) 


About the year 1629 a new gov- 
ernor, more cruel than all the rest, 
was appointed to Nagasaki. One of his 
first orders was that a large number of 
the faithful must ascend the horrible 
Mount Ungen. He commanded that 
they be tormented here as much as 
possible, without, however, causing 
their death, since death was the sin- 
cere object of their desires. Among 
those thus treated was a young wom- 
an named Isabella; whose husband had 
denied the faith. She was placed on 
the brink of the abyss, a large stone 
fastened to her neck and a small one 
placed upon her head. Then she was 
informed that if she let it fall, this 
would be a sign of apostasy. Though 
Isabella answered that even if her head 
were to fall, her soul would always re- 
main firm and constant, she, neverthe- 
less, kept the same posture for several 
hours, and did not let the stone fall 
from her head. In this position she 
passed the whole night in prayer. 

On the following day burning wa- 
ter was poured on her head from time 
to time from morning to night. She 
was treated in the same manner for 
several days, and at intervals, even 
new cruelties were inflicted upon her. 
Each time they urged her to submit, 
however, her reply was: 


“I am a Christian and I will be one 
till death.” 

When the executioners held out to 
her the prospect of ten or twenty years 
of such torture if she remained firm, 
her reply was even more courageous: 

“Ah, ten, twenty years! That is too 
short a time. If I should live a hun- 
dred years I would esteem myself hap- 
py to suffer all this time the same tor- 
tures for the love of my God.” 

This torture was prolonged for 
thirteen days, the servant of God pass- 
ing six of them without eating, drink- 
ing or sleeping—her whole body con- 
verted into one large wound. Finally, 
despairing of being able to conquer 
her, she was taken back to Nagasaki 
where the governor had her hand forc- 
ibly held and directed that her name 
be inscribed on the list of renegades. 
She was then dismissed. Isabella, how- 
ever, remained firm in her faith, and 
the pagans could not help but admire 
her courage. 

The governor now ordered that all 
those who were imprisoned for the 
faith should be prosecuted. Among the 
prisoners were two brothers, Alexis 
and Simeon. Under constant threats, 
Alexis weakened and denied his faith. 
When the younger Simeon, a youth of 
nineteen years, was brought before the 
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Pidce. he was asked whether he had 
applied himself to study. | 

Simeon replied: “Others study to 
succeed in the world; but I have 
. - studied only to learn how to die well.” 
When the judge informed him that 
many Christians, older and wiser than 
he, had abandoned the faith to save 
their lives, the youth replied: 
“As for myself, I am sure that I can- 
not be saved except in my religion; let 
Others do what they please; I will nev- 
er abandon it.” 
_ At this the governor condemned him 
_ with several others to be conducted to 
_ Mount Ungen. When they arrived at 
the summit, Simeon was stripped and 
tied, then subjected to the same treat- 


“ment as Isabella. After several hours 


: of the most excruciating tortures he fell 
into a swoon. The same thing was re- 
_newed on the following day. When he 
recovered his senses he heard the ex- 
ecutioners still speaking to him of 
denying his faith. But even in his 
- weakened condition he managed to ex- 
claim: 

“Know that whatever may be the 
_torments which you make me endure, 
I will never adore your false gods.” 


2 
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Infuriated at these words the judge 
ordered that he should be subjected 
for the third time to the punishment — 
of the infernal waters. Upon stripping 
him to prepare him for the punish- 
ment, they found that his body was 
covered with the most frightful 
wounds. They, nevertheless, stretched 
him upon the ground and continued to 
pour the horrible liquid on his flesh. 
Once more the poor young man faint- 
ed away; and once more he was plac- 
ed in the cabin and left lying upon the 
ground. Simeon’s wounds now began 
to putrefy, and worms were engender- 
ed. This created such a stench that, in 
order to frighten Isabella, she was 
threatened with being shut up in the 
same cabin with Simeon. 

The governor now became fearful 
that the patient would die, and sent a 
doctor to cure him, or if he could do 
nothing to restore his health, to have 
him sent back to his father. He did 
this because the emperor desired that 
the Christians should no longer be put 
to death, but that they be tormented 
until they renounced the faith—a bar- 
barous invention inspired by the devil. 
Despairing of healing Simeon, the doc- 


In and Outers - 


Every country has half-Catholics who do not go all-out for Christ. There 
are many Catholics in Europe and America who love the Mass, but not 
Rerum Novarum; they accept the morality and faith of Christ, but will not 
send their children to a Catholic school; they are devoted to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, but will not read the encyclical on chaste wedlock; they accept the in- 
fallibility of the Pope, but are not enthusiastic about Quadragesimo Anno; 


they receive Holy Communion piously, but they pay their housemaid a star- 
vation wage; they maintain that outside the Church there is no salvation, but 
they never made a convert in their lives; they know that St. John said, “He 
that hateth his brother is a murderer,” but they don’t want colored people 
and racial minorities to have justice. They meditate on the lovely hill of 
heaven, but never on the caverns of the damned. 


Archbishop Lucey 
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tor had him transported to his father’s 
house. The saintly youth, however, was 
informed that should he recover, he 
would be tortured anew. 

To this Simeon replied: “This is my 
fondest wish.” 

When he arrived at his father’s 
house, the youth was more dead than 
alive. And when the Christians came 
to visit him, to congratulate him upon 
suffering so much for God, he request- 
ed that the door be closed to every- 
one, to be spared from hearing such 
eulogies. There in solitude he was oft- 
en heard to repeat: 

“Oh, my Jesus, Thy wounds, not 
mine, are great. All that I suffer is 
nothing in comparison with what You 
have suffered for me.” 

On the third day he requested that 
his face be washed. 

His father, however, exclaimed: 
“But, my son, do you not realize that 
your face is but one wound, and to 
wash it would but increase your suf- 

fering?” 

_ “Wash it as well as you can,” re- 
plied Simeon. “Do you not see that I 
am going to paradise?” 

He then asked for his crucifix, ex- 
claiming that he wished to give up his 
soul into the sacred wounds of the 
Saviour. It was given to him, but not 
being able to raise his arms to embrace 
it, he exclaimed: 

“Oh, my Saviour, have pity on me.” 
_ Then, pronouncing the names of 
Jesus and Mary he gave up his soul 
to God on August 29, 1630. His fa- 
ther and other relatives wept, not so 
much from grief as from joy at seeing 
this martyr in the bosom of their fam- 
ily. 

With such ferocity did the persecu- 
tion continue to rage in this country, 
that, whereas the Christians before 
had numbered more than six hundred 
thousand, there now remained but 


forty thousand, the rest having either 


been perverted or martyred. Not long 4 


after those of whom we have just 
spoken, Father Anthony Iscida, a Jap- 
anese and a missionary of the Society 
of Jesus, also won the immortal crown. 
He had been imprisoned for three 
years, and was worn out with suffer- 


ings. But the governor did not cease 


to press him to return to the worship 
of the gods of the country in which he 


had been born. The good priest an- 


swered: 

“In order to affect me, it will be 
necessary to threaten me with sparing 
my life. My most ardent desire is to 
suffer much and to die for Jesus Christ. 
The tyrant had him conducted to 
Mount Ungen, where, after his limbs 
had been dislocated, he was subjected 
for thirty days to the torture of the 
sulphurous waters. He was_ finally 
burned alive at Nagasaki, thus consum- 


mating his sacrifice in the sixty-fourth © 


year of his life. 


Let us now relate the martyrdom of 
James Cufioie, one of the most zeal- 
ous and charitable Christians in the 
kingdom of Fingo. He had lived at 
Nagasaki, had offered his house as an 
asylum for Father Iscida, and was im- 
prisoned with him. After he had been 
arrested, he fasted every day except 
Sunday, constantly wore a_ hair-shirt 
and spent twelve hours a day in pray- 
er, asking from God the grace to die 
for the faith. His prayer was heard, 
for he was condemned to death by 
fire, and his mother, Mary, was sen- 
tenced to die at the same time by be- 
ing beheaded. 

A woman, Agatha, learning that 
her husband had been condemned to 
death with his mother, while she her- 
self was being spared, went at once to 
visit them in prison. Seeing her wee 
ing, James said: 
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“Agatha, why these tears? Are you 
; “weeping because of my death?” 

_ “No,” she replied. “I weep because 
_ I was not condemned with you.” 

___ James held out to her the hope that 
_ this consolation would not be refused 
_ to her. Meanwhile, Mary gave thanks 
to God, happy to see herself on the 
point of dying for Jesus Christ. The 
soldiers did not hesitate to take the 
son and the mother to lead them to 
_the place of execution. Arriving there, 
_ James embraced the stake that await- 
_ ed him, and was bound to it. When 
: the flames surrounded him on all sides, 
1 he began to sing the psalm “Laudate 
-Dominum omnes gentes”. He had 
scarcely finished when he fell and gave 
‘up his soul to God. His good moth- 
er, who had been forced to witness the 
execution of her son, now knelt down 
and presented her head to the execu- 
tioner. He immediately cut it off. A 
few days later, James appeared to one 
of his friends, and to strengthen him, 
exclaimed: 

“My friend, everything passes away. 
Why do you neglect your salvation? 
Why do you not work for eternity?” 

Agatha was now inconsolable at 
finding herself still living. Five days 
later, she was informed that her three 
young sons had been condemned to 
death. Far from being afflicted at this 
' news she rejoiced that her children 
_ were to be assured the possession of 
eternal life. She only regretted that she 

was not able to follow them, exclaim- 
_ ing to the soldiers: 

“If my children are to die, why do 
you let me live, me, who am their 
- mother?” 

The eldest child, John, was only nine 
years old; Michael, the second, was 

five, and Ignatius, but two. This little 
-innocent was playing when he was 
- told that he was to die. He, at once, 

entered the house without emotion, 
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took his rosary, and knelt down to 
pray. 

The three young martyrs bade fare- 
well to their mother and went to the 
soldiers. The mother accompanied 
them for some time, then retired after 
encouraging them to die for God. 
When they reached the place of exe- 
cution, John prostrated himself and 
lowered his collar in expectation of 
death. The executioner, however, 
trembling in the performance of so 
barbarous an act, missed his aim and 
succeeded only in throwing the boy to 
the ground. John rose again and re- 
ceived a second blow, this severing 
the head from his body. The execu- 
tioner then passed to Michael, missing 
him as he had missed his brother, and 
dispatched him only after the second 
blow. Only little Ignatius remained. 
Approaching him the executioner 
trembled in every limb. Two blows 
were also required to put him to death. 
The spectators of this gruesome sight 
became so indignant that only the in- 
terference of the judge prevented 
them from rushing upon the cruel 
wretch to tear him to pieces. 


Leo Tasuque, an uncle of the three 
boys, was present at their execution 
and was put to death with them. As 
soon as James, his son-in-law, was ar- 
rested, he prepared himself for mar- 
tyrdom. He accompanied the boys to 
the gate of the street, embraced them, 
and exclaimed: 

“Farewell, my children; when you 
get to paradise, do not forget me.” 

Upon returning to his house he be- 
gan to pray. Scarcely had he begun 
when he heard a confused cry: “Kill 
him, kill him!” Agatha, believing that 
she was the object of search, hastened 
to the place whence the cry proceed- 
ed, and presented herself to be led to 
prison. But the soldiers cried out: 
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“Go away. It is not you we are 
seeking, but Tasuque, your father.” 

Hearing his name mentioned, the 
saintly old man went out to the sol- 
diers. They threw themselves upon 
him, handcuffed him and conducted 
him to the place where his three 
grandchildren were awaiting their 
death. After they had been beheaded 
he, too, was put to death in the same 
manner. 


* * * 


There now remained to Agatha, of 
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all her relatives, but one little daugh- 


ter, who to her grief she saw taken 
from her without being able to die 
with her. We do not know what final- 
ly became of this desolate mother, 
because these facts occurred in 1630, 
and after this period we find no ac- 


curate account of what took place in — 


Japan. 


* 


You Buy the Ads 


Figures for last year’s magazine advertising take are enough to make one 
sit back and think. Four weeklies were paid 96 millions, 75 millions, 32 
millions and 22 millions just to have advertising carried in their pages. We 
pay for the magazines, and we wind up reading more ads than anything 
else. Let’s give the Church some free ads. 


The Negro has had so much of his purgatory here on earth that I ven- 
ture to say most of us will be several steps behind him at heaven’s gate. 
God commanded: “Love thy neighbor.” He did not say: “Love thy white 


neighbor.” 


Father Thomas Jones 


If all the gold in the world were melted down it would be the size of an 
eight-room house. If a man were to get possession of all that gold, he could 
not buy a friend, a clear conscience or eternity. 


Forbes Scrap-Book 


“The sun shines successively on different parts of the earth, and at present 
the sun of grace is shining on Africa. At every hour the chimes of prov- 
idence are striking and we have to be on the alert so that we set forth 
neither too soon nor too late, but sharp on the stroke. And I, the Pope, 


tell you that Africa’s hour has struck.” 


Pope Pius XI 


A Catholic, Tom O’Brien, is the new president of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, the central body representing over 180 unions and over 8,000,000 
workers in British industry. He was elected at the annual conference of 


900 delegates at Margate, Kent. 
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I. Life: 
‘ Hugh de Blacam was born in London, 

England, the son of Ulster Protestant par- 
ents, in 1890. His first contact with Cath- 
olics was with the Irish colony in London. 
_ This knowledge of the Irish Catholics and 
his great love for the Irish led him to in- 
vestigate and join the ancient Irish church 
at the age of twenty-three. In 1915 he mar- 

tried Mary MacCorvill, the author of The 


Rhymer’s Wake. Two children were born 


to their marriage. Irish to the core and 
bitterly resenting the false partition of Ire- 
land, de Blacam was an active member of 
the Sinn Fein movement and was impris- 
oned in 1922 like so many Irish patriots. 
_ The de Blacams live at Ravendale, County 
P, Lauth, Ireland. 


II. Writings: 

Writing since he was nineteen Mr. de 
Blacam has been very prolific in both 
Gaelic and English, prose and poetry. As 
“Roddy the Rover” he writes a daily arti- 
cle for the frish Press and has contributed 
numerous articles to both the Irish and 
American press. His versatility is evidenced 
in the variety of his writings: novels, chil- 
dren’s books, biographies, hagiographies 
and dramas. Gifted with the natural Irish 
wit and pathos de Blacam is at home in any 
field to which he sets his pen. 

His children’s books include: Credo, an 
explanation of the Apostle’s Creed; Druids 
Cave, a tale of ancient Ireland; Tales of 


Conducted by Thomas Tobin 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Hugh de Blacam, 1890- 

Versatile Irish Writer 


the Gaels, the story of the legendary Finn 
and the Fenians; Uncle Pat’s Playtime 
Book, stories, verses, jokes and puzzles to 
amuse the young; and O’Kelly’s Kingdom, 
the adventures of two children in their 
travels around Ireland. The lives of the 
saints are detailed in three of his books: 
St. Patrick: Apostle of Ireland, a very 
scholarly and readable biography: The 
Saints of Ireland, the stories of Ireland’s 
two famous Saints, Brigid and Columbkill; 
and The Golden Priest, a three-act drama 
of the life and martyrdom of Blessed 
Joseph Plunkett. His novels and stories are 
represented by three well known books: 
Flying Cromlech, a romance of a young 
man searching all over Ireland for his true 
love; Holy Romans, novel of the Irish na- 
tionalist movement with the Eastern Re- 
bellion of 1916 as a prominent part of the 
plot; Ship that Sailed too Soon, romantic 
and humorous short stories with Red Hugh 
O’Donnell as the central figure of the title 
story. His work, Gaelic Literature Surveyed 
is the classic history of Gaelic literature. 
III. The Book: 

Gentle Ireland, reveals de Blacam at his 
best on his favorite subject.. This book pre- 
sents the Catholic culture of Ireland as re- 
vealed in history, literature and the life of 
the Irish people. The author shows us Ire- 
land in poems and pieces on Ireland’s 
saints, writers, people, priests and legends. 
Those who love Ireland will be delighted 
with Gentle Ireland. 
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APRIL BOOK REVIEWS 


THERESA NEUMANN 
The Riddle of Konnersreuth. A Psycholog- 
ical and Religious Study of Theresa Neu- 
mann. By Rev. Paul Siwek, S.J., Ph.D., 

S.T.D. 228 pp. Milwaukee,. Wis.: Bruce 

Publishing Co. $3.50. 

The controversy about the supernatural- 
ness of phenomena in the life of Theresa 
Neumann continues. For years all the books 
published in America about Theresa were 
very laudatory of her and proclaimed the 
supernaturalness of the occurrences in her 
life. Then in 1951 Hilda Graef dropped a 
bombshell on many American Catholics in 
her book, The Case of Theresa Neumann 
in which she cast. grave doubts on the 
authenticity of the phenomena. This book 
aroused a great deal of writing, pro and 
con, in Catholic magazines. Now a new 
book, The Riddle of Konnersreuth, by the 
eminent Jesuit philosopher and psycholo- 
gist, Rev. Paul Siwek, throws further doubts 
on the extraordinary phenomena of Ther- 
esa Neumann. 

This latest book is worthy of serious con- 
sideration, both from the scientific learning 
of the author and the laudatory letter of 
Archbishop Carinci, the Secretary of the 
Congregation of Rites. It might be well to 
examine the letter of the Archbishop. “I 
admired your impartial and objective pre- 
sentation of the facts of the case, as well 
as your carefully considered judgment on 
the various marvellous phenomena which 
are found in Theresa Neumann. Not a few 
of these are, from a scientific viewpoint, 
of the natural order, and a few indeed are 
at present of doubtful origin. You do not 
come out with a final judgment for or 
against these latter, as, alas, so many super- 
ficial writers have done. . . . Through this 
work, then, your reverence has earned the 
gratitude of science, of the Church and es- 
pecially the Sacred Congregation of Rites.” 
Surely a book with such praise from so 
eminent a prelate, the Secretary of the 


Congregation of Rites which has the task - ae 


of pronouncing on extraordinary phenom- 
ena, can not be dismissed lightly or thrown 
aside in contemptuous indignation. 

A word about the method of Father 
Siwek. Hilda Graef examined the facts of 
the life of Theresa from the background 
of ascetical and mystical theology Father ~ 
Siwek discusses these same facts from the 
viewpoint of the natural sciences, especi- 
ally experimental psychology and psychi- 
atry. His study and learned books in these 
fields give him every right to be heard. 
His approach is the only realistic one. He 
contends that first the possibility of a nat- 
ural explanation must be ruled out, before 
the question of their supernatural character 
can be even posed. 

What are his conclusions? The first few 
pages are spent in recalling the facts of the 
case and the remaining 194 pages are de- 
voted to a critical study of the facts. After 
scientific examination of the healings, stig- 
matization, ecstasy, visions, gift of tongues, 
prophecy and clairvoyance and the pro- 
longed fasting he expresses his conclusion 
in these words. “How happy we should be 
if, like so many other students of Kon- 
nersreuth — we could conclude our present 
study with a constat! It is certain that the 
Konnersreuth phenomena are supernatural! 
Unfortunately we are not able to do so at 
present. All the extraordinary phenomena 
seem amenable to a natural explanation, 
except Theresa’s continuous fasting, and 
this has never been proved factual. Will 
our doubts be finally resolved some day 
when Theresa, bowing to the wishes of the 
Church, submits herself to a new examina- 
tion in a Catholic hospital? Perhaps. Mean- 
while we must be cautious of premature 
pronouncements.” 

This reviewer must confess that it has 


given him a new slant on the case of Ther- __ 


esa Neumann. The facts of pathology, 
notably hysteria, do seem to explain many 
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4 foe the facts of the Riddle of Konnersreuth. 
Science definitely can not explain the pro- 
_ longed fasting, but the author maintains 
_ that there never was a real scientific ob- 
_ servation made of this fact. This book is 
~ bound to keep the fires of controversy 
burning high. Much heat, perhaps some 
_ light will come from this. In conclusion, 
_ this reviewer makes his own the previous- 
ly quoted words of Archbishop Carinci. 
“Through this work your reverence has 
earned the gratitude of science, of the 
_ Church and especially the Sacred Congre- 
_ gation of Rites.” 


% THE LIFE OF CHRIST 

_ Only Son. By Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. 244 
pp. New York, N. Y.: Sheed and Ward. 
f= $3.50. 

i Jesus of Nazareth. By Hilarin Felder, 

O.F.M.Cap. Translated by Berchmans 
_ Bittle, O.F.M.Cap. 353 pp. Milwaukee, 
_ Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co. $4.75. 

_ Redemptive Incarnation. By Albert L. 
- Schlitzer, C.S.C. 337 pp. Notre Dame, 

Indiana: University of Notre Dame 

Press. $2.50. Paper cover. 

These three books are worth while ad- 
ditions to the books on Christ that have 
_ been appearing in recent years. All three 
are scholarly books of exceptional value 

to the laity as well as to priests and re- 

ligious. 

Death interrupted the writing of Only 
Son by Father Farrell but his publishers 
have completed his work from the chap- 
ters of his popular, Companion to the Sum- 
ma. With his facile style and penetrating 
analysis the personality of Christ comes 
to life in the pages of his last book. Only 
Son is both a life and a study of Christ 
that merits the attention of readers who 

have come to know that the name of Father 
Walter R. Farrell, O.P., stood for the best 
in Catholic writing. 

The late Bishop Hilarin Felder wrote the 
classic reply to the biblical rationalists in 
his earlier book, Christ and the Critics. 
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Several years later a prominent scientist 
asked him to write a more positive book 
for the educated laity on the life and per- 
sonality of Christ. Jesus of Nazareth is the 
answer to this request. The book is divided 
into seven parts: Preliminary Considera- 
tions, the Personality of Jesus, His Fullness 
of Virtue, the Messiasship, His Divinity and 
Jesus in the Early Church. This scholarly 
life explains well the history and theology 
of Christ. 


The latest volume in the Notre Dame 
Religion series is Redemptive Incarnation 
by an assistant professor of Religion, Rev. 
Albert L. Schlitzer, C.S.C. This book cov- 
ers the tract of the Incarnation and Re- 
demption of the Manuals of Theology, also 
the appendix on the Blessed Virgin. In his 
preface the author emphasizes that Theol- 
ogy uses tradition, that is Sacred Scripture, 
the writings of the Fathers and theologians, 
and the documents of the Church. The 
well ordered and presented text emphasizes 
these sources of tradition in a way to in- 
struct the student. While proposed as a 
college text it can also be read and studied 
by the interested layman. We are waiting 
for the remaining volumes in the excellent 
Notre Dame Religious Series. 


FOR CHILDREN 


The First Catholics. By Marigold Hunt. 
146 pp. New York, N. Y.; Sheed and 
Ward. $2.75. 


Marigold Hunt, advertising manager of 
Sheed and Ward, is the author of The First 
Catholics. As indicated by the subtitle, The 
Acts of the Apostles for Children, the book 
retells for eight to twelve-year-old children 
the story of the early days of the Church. 
Miss Hunt follows closely the chronology 
of the Acts of the Apostles and has suc- 
ceeded in presenting an interesting and in- 
structive story for children. 
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Lucid Intervals 


“Now, about your references,” said the 
prospective mistress to the girl who had 
applied for the position of maid. 

“What references?” said the applicant. 

“My dear girl, I stated clearly in the 
ad, ‘Excellent references.’ ” 

“Goodness,” said the girl. “I thought 
that applied to you!” 

e 

The old doctor had never refused a 
summons from rich or poor, but now he 
was tired. 

“Have you any money?” he asked the 
midnight caller. 

“Certainly,” was the reply. 

“Then go to the new doctor. I’m too old 
to get out of bed for anybody who can 
pay for it.” 

e 

Sandy was learning to play the bag- 
pipes. One night, while he strutted about 
the room, skirling for all he was worth, 
his wife attempted a mild protest. 

“That’s an awfu’ noise ye’re making,” 
she said. 

Sandy sat down and took off his boots, 
then got up and resumed his piping in his 
stocking feet. 

@ 

A man who was fond of playing prac- 
tical jokes, sent a friend a telegram, charges 
collect, which read: “I am perfectly well.” 

About a week later, the joker received 
a heavy package on which he was required 
to pay very considerable charges. Opening 
it he found a big block of concrete on 
which was pasted the message: “This is the 


weight your telegram lifted from my mind.” 
® 


When a little hill country schoolhouse . 


opened for the fall term, the teacher rec- 
ognized all the pupils except a spindly lit- 
tle girl who clutched an even tinier little 
boy by the hand. 

“What’s your name?” she asked the lit- 
tle girl. 

“Stinky Hatfield,” was the answer. 

“I don’t want any of your vulgar nick- 
names,” the teacher replied. “I want your 
real name. If you refuse to give it you can 
walk right out of the school.” 

The little girl grabbed the little fellow’s 
hand and said, “You might as well come 
along with me, Ratface. She'll never be- 
lieve your name either.” 

e 
The big game hunter was telling his wife 


- all about his encounter with a tiger. 


“Yes,” he wound up, “it was a case of 
the tiger or me.” 

“Tm so glad it was the tiger, dear,” she 
said, “otherwise we wouldn’t have this love- 
ly rug.” 

e 

“My Harold is a very sensitive young- 
ster,” said the possessive mother to the 
teacher. “If you see him misbehaving, and 
think you need to punish him, just slap 
the child in front of him. That will frighten 
Harold enough to make him behave.” 

e 

“I always encourage my husband to re- 
lax when he comes home,” said Mrs. 
Smart. 

“And what does that get you?” demand- 
ed the skeptical neighbor. 


“A lot of loose change in the easy chair.” 
@ 
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Amongst Ourselves 


Shortly after the. March issue of 
THE LIGUORIAN went to press, we re- 
ceived word that on February 6, 1954, 
the Very Rev. William P. Gaudreau, 
C.SS.R., Provincial Consultor of the 
Baltimore Province, had been elected 
~ Rector Major and Superior General of 
the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, usually known as the Re- 
demptorist Fathers. 


Father Gaudreau is the first Ameri- 
can to be elected Superior General of 
the Redemptorists, who were founded 
in the Kingdom of Naples in 1732 by 
Saint Alphonsus Liguori. Since then 
this missionary congregation has spread 
all over the world. The first Redemp- 
torists to do missionary work in the 
United States came to our country in 
1832. At the present time the Redemp- 
torist Fathers in the United States have 
three Provinces with 79 houses and 
five Vice-Provinces with a total of 35 
houses. 


The new Father General had been 
stationed in New York City as Provin- 
cial Consultor since 1950. Previous to 
that he had been a missionary and 
Vice-Provincial Superior of American 
Redemptorists working in Brazil. and 
Paraguay, South America. From 1930 


to 1937 he had been stationed at the 
Mission Church in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and had preached missions in 
French and English throughout New 
England. 


Father Gaudreau was born in South 
Braintree, Massachusetts, September 
24, 1897. For some years he worked 
as a surveyor on the New Haven Rail- 
road. He made his preparatory studies 
for the priesthood at the Redemptorist 
College at North East, Pennsylvania, 
and pronounced his vows as a Re- 
demptorist in the novitiate at Ichester, 
Maryland, on August 2, 1922. 


Father Gaudreau, as Superior Gen- 
eral of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, will have jurisdiction 
over 27 Provinces and 35 Vice-Prov- 
inces of the Congregation, whose mem- 
bers, in 1953, numbered 8,129. 


We ask all readers of THE LiGuor- 
IAN to join with us in our prayers for 


_ Father Gaudreau, that God may bless 


him abundantly and guide him and 
enlighten him in his government and 
direction of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer so that all its 
members may continue to labor for 
the glory of God and for the salvation 
of immortal souls. 


Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 
old and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your sten- 
ciled address from the rear cover of one of your issues of The Liguorian 
and send it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth 
of the month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 
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FOUR THINGS TO REMEMBER 


The biggest things in your life are the things that will happen 
at its end. They are sometimes called the four last things. They 
may also be called the four biggest things. They are bigger than 
anything you ever had, have now, or ever hope to have in this 
world. 


These four biggest things are death, judgment, heaven and 
hell. You are going to die; you wouldn’t be mad enough to doubt 
that. At death you are going to be judged, as Christ said, ac- 
cording to your deeds. Then you are going to be assigned for- 
ever to the place designated by your deeds—heaven or hell. For- 
ever! That’s the word to remember. You have 30, 40, 60, 80 years 
on earth in which to decide where you are going to be forever. 


The Liguorian is designed to help you make the right decision. 
It is concerned about your “forever.” Read it faithfully and it 
will teach you how to be safe and happy forever. 


A one-year subscription costs $2.00 in the U.S., $2.25 in Canada 
and foreign countries; a three-year subscription costs $5.00 in the 
U.S., $6.00 in Canada and foreign countries; three one-year sub- 
scriptions can be had for $5.00 in the U.S., $6.00 in Canada and 
foreign countries. 
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a magazine for the lovers of good reading 


Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Is Death the End? 


No human being ever lived who did not ask this question. No human. being 
lives today who cannot know the answer. No one knows it who cannot think 


of it with profit. 


Donald F. Miller 


NO QUESTION can possibly be asked 
that has more meaning for more peo- 
ple than the above. On the answer that 


he gives to it, every individual in the 


world builds up the practical principles 


by which he lives. In so doing all hu- 


man beings in the world divide them- 
selves into two classes: those who ac- 
cept as certain a real, personal con- 
tinuing life after death, and those who 
deny that there is any such thing. 

These words, in answer to that ques- 
tion, are directed both to those who 
are already convinced that the answer 
is yes, and to those who have thus far 
always insisted to themselves that the 
answer is no. 

Lt: 


If you are convinced that death will » 


not be the end of your personal, con- 
scious existence, you still need to think 
often and deeply about this fact and 
its implications. You need to think 
about it especially in certain situations 
and circumstances that seem to chal- 
lenge your convictions, or to urge you 
to act as if there were no such thing 
as life after death for you. 


You need to have many thoughts 
about the reality of life after death in 
time of bereavement, i.e.; when death 
strikes someone whom you dearly love 
and, in the first hours of your grief, 
seems to create so final and lasting a 
separation between you. The stillness 
of the features of the dead, the impos- 
sibility of their acknowledging by any 
sign your manifestations of love and 
grief, the necessity of bearing away 
the body to a resting place beneath the 
ground, the knowledge that corruption 
must inevitably consume the body — 
all these terrible facts coalesce to form 
the statement in your mind: “Death 
is the end,” and the despairing mood 


in your soul: “I have nothing to live 


for anymore.” 

You need to have strong, clear 
thoughts about the reality of life after 
death when you are gravely tempted 
to do evil. The quickest and most ef-- 
fective silencer of conscience is the 
suggestion or the suspicion that death 
means extinction for a human being. 
You are tempted to give up your faith- 
ful but nagging wife and to enter into 
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a pretense of marriage with the sym- 
pathetic young woman who has (as 
yet) never complained about anything 
you did, and has repeatedly told you 
how wonderful you are. Just let the 
thought that there is nothing to be 
feared after death take lodging in your 
mind and no earthly motive will be 
_ strong enough to prevent you from 
breaking up your home. The same 
may be said of every other evil you 
are ever tempted to commit, no mat- 
ter how unnatural it is ordinarily 
deemed. 

You need deep convictions and re- 
current meditations on the reality of 
life after death if you are to meet and 
withstand the principal arguments that 
some men with loud voices use to scoff 
at fixed principles of morality and def- 
inite religious beliefs in the world to- 
day. They start with a fact that no- 
body denies: “There is evil and suffer- 
ing in this world.” They draw all sorts 
of queer conclusions from the fact: 
“Therefore there is no God; therefore 
religion is a myth; therefore we need 
not worry about any objective laws; 
therefore there is no life after death.” 
You have to equip yourself to see how 
‘such argumentation is upside down, 
and how, starting with the fact of life 
after death, all other human problems 
of evil and suffering can be solved. 


But above all, if you are amongst 
those who have heard little but the 
negative side of this question, if you 
have been so educated that life after 
death entered into none of the consid- 
erations designed to prepare you for 
life in this world, if you have been 
overwhelmed by the high professorial 
or literary standing of men who pro- 
claim their disbelief in life after death, 
then you need to think quietly, calmly, 
perseveringly of such things as are 
presented here. 
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2. 

No one, believer or unbeliever in 
human life after death, can deny the 
importance of this one truth in both 
the theoretical and practical domains. 
Theoretically, the very thought of life 
after death raises a multitude of ques- 
tions that clamor for answers: Do I 
have a soul that is superior to my 
body? Is there a God who has power 
and authority over me before and af- 
ter my death? If there is life after 
death, do my actions before death 
have anything to do with my way of 
life after death? 


In a practical sense, one would be © 


intellectually blind not to see the sharp 
differences that will appear in the con- 
duct of those who do and those who 
don’t believe in human life after 
death. It is true that now and then 
you meet a person who proclaims a 
belief in life after death but who 
blithely sails through life without let- 
ting that belief influence him for more 


than very brief periods at a time. But 


in general, this is the truth: Those 
who have firm convictions of their 
survival after death live in one way; 
those who profess to expect extinc- 
tion after death live in a different way. 
Indeed, it may be said that. nothing 
so clearly divides human beings into 
two classes as their rejection or ac- 
ceptance of this one basic truth. 
Here someone who rejects immor- 


‘tality for man may object that it is 


not true that he is so different from 
those who do believe that death is not 
the end of a man. “You assume,” he 
says, “that only those who believe in 
life after death can be virtuous and 
good; that those who do not so believe 
are incapable of high ideals, of char- 
ity toward their fellow-man, and of 
the many other virtues that human 
beings can practice. I deny this. I say 
that I don’t need to think that I’m 
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going to live forever to love my neigh- 
bors and to try to make this world a 
better place in which to live. And 
there are many like me.” 

There are indeed atheists and ag- 
nostics and materialists who achieve 
a certain degree of virtue and even 
nobility in their lives. But there are 
also explanations of their conduct and 
its motives that leave unchanged the 
principle that there is a vast difference 
between those who believe in life af- 
ter death and those who do not. 

The materialist’s virtues are the re- 
spectable virtues, i.e., those that are 
honored by the world. In some cases 
these are the same as those practiced 
by the Christian for the sake of his 
soul, but for the materialist they pro- 
duce only a certain self-satisfaction in 
himself, besides bringing him honor 
from the world. In many matters, how- 
ever, the materialist will consider a cer- 
tain course of action to be virtuous 
(and much of the world will go along 
with him) which to the believer in God 
and a soul and life after death can 
only be a terrible evil. Margaret Sang- 
er, for instance, considers herself a 
great crusader for virtue in promoting 
birth-control, and much of the world 
honors her as such. If she truly be- 
lieved in God and a spiritual soul and 
life after death, she would recognize 
the truth that she is actually, turning 
men and women aside from the very 
destiny for which they were made. 


Apart from all this there remains 
the simple truth that for the most of 
mankind real virtue can flourish only 
under the lash of the motivation pro- 
vided by the conviction of life after 
death. For the rest, believing. that 
death is the end of all for them, either 
the idea of virtue will be changed to 
fit their moods and desires, or occa- 
sions will arise when they will see no 


point in not acting contrary to their 
idea of virtue. 
3. 

Can anyone be sure that his death 
will not be the end of his conscious 
existence? Can personal immortality 
be demonstrated to one’s mind beyond 
all shadow of doubt? 

The answer to these questions is an 
absolute and unqualified yes. You can 
know for certain that bodily death 
marks merely a change in your mode 
of existence and not a ceasing of exist- 
ence, in two ways. First, you can 
know it with the greatest degree of 
certainty from the revelations of 
Christ, the Son of God. Secondly, you 
can use your reason to deepen and 
personalize the conviction that arises 
from Christ’s revelation of a life after 
death for all men. 

It is impossible to approach Christ 
along any of the avenues through 
which He appeals to all men without 
recognizing almost immediately that 
He came to give undeniable assurance 
of life after death to all. And as soon 
as one finds that all His words and all 
His actions and all His promises and 
commands were backed up by mira- 
cles that marked Him as possessing 
the omnipotence of God, every doubt 
about the reality of the life after death 
that He taught is swept away. 


His whole life, all His teaching, and 
the many proofs He gave of His divin- 
ity, are recapitulated in His resurrec- 
tion from the grave. In that one tri- 
umphant act He reaffirmed His divin- 
ity; He summed up by example His 
teaching that all men shall pass 
through death into a conscious resur- 
rection; He gave the final answer to 
every atheist or agnostic or materialist 
who would ever live. 

In so doing, however, Jesus Christ 
confirmed a truth that human beings 
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could attain by using their reason, if 
that reason had not been darkened 
and hampered by the effects of orig- 
inal sin. In its present state human 
nature needs Christ’s revelation of life 
after death to be certain that it will 
really be; yet that certainty is en- 
hanced by reflection on how Christ’s 
teaching on life after death dovetails 
with the intimations of and arguments 
for immortality that inevitably emerge 
from human reason. Some of these 
intimations and arguments are the fol- 
lowing. 


1. The very existence of God once 
recognized leads the human mind to 
accept life after death as a reality. For 
if there is a God, He is all just and all 
powerful; that is to say, His power 
must make justice ultimately prevail 
among men. But justice does not pre- 
vail among all men before their death. 
Virtue often languishes in pain here 
on earth; vice flourishes with prosper- 
ity. There must be a life after death 
for all men in which a just God will 
right all wrongs, reward all good, pun- 
ish all evil, manifest the perfect justice 
of His omnipotent rule. 

2. The instincts created in the hu- 
man heart constitute evidence to the 
human mind of the endless life after 
death that all men will know. No uni- 
versal instincts in any creatures have 
been created in vain or to be mocked 
and frustrated. All human _ beings 
(even suicides in their perverse way 
of thinking) want life, enduring life, 
lasting life, fuller and better life than 
they know in this world. There would 
be no such yearning in the heart of 
man if it were not to be fulfilled in 
life after death. 

3. The nature and capacities of the 
mind and will of all human beings 
give evidence of the spiritual char- 
acter of the soul in which they reside, 


and of the destiny of incorruptibility 
for which it was made. 

The mind of man can embrace and 
enfold spiritual thoughts and realities. 
It can know such purely spiritual 
things as invisible essences, moral 
principles, religious truths, even God. 
To know such things, it must be spirit- 
ual, and must be rooted in a spiritual 
substance which is the human soul, 
A spiritual substance is one that is 
destined by its nature for incorrupti- 
bility. Every time a man thinks of 
God, or the law of charity, or the 
duty of justice, or of eternity, he 
should be reminded by that very 
thought that he will never really die. 

The free will of man has the power 
to choose, not only between various 
material goods, but between material 
goods on one side, and spiritual or 
divine goods on the other. It would 
never possess this power if there were 
no spiritual, divine and eternal life to 
which its choices were related. If 
death were the end of man, then his 


life on earth would offer him only ~ 


temporal and visible and material 
things from amongst which he might 
choose. Every time a man finds him- 
self urged to do something noble for 
the love of virtue, or the fear of God, 
or the hope of spiritual satisfaction 
and reward, he should recognize in 
himself a new evidence of the fact 


‘that he is destined never to die. 


4. Even the heart with its human 
loves gives intimations to man of his 
immortality. True love and _ lasting 
love on earth is experienced as only 


a beginning. It is felt to be something © 


that cannot and should not die. With 
it go dreams of the perfection of love 
that are never fulfilled in this world. 
Above all, when death breaks the 
bond of union between those who 
have truly loved each other, the temp- 
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tation to despair is always crossed 
with the instinctive thought: “This 
cannot be the end. This love of ours, 
so shattered now, must be destined 
to continue in another world.” This 
would not be except God willed it 
and willed its fulfillment as well. 
ra 
Thus is the most important fact 


about himself rounded into conviction 


by any human being who uses the 
power to think and to know and to 
believe that has been given him by 
God. The surest and fullest certainty 
comes, of course, only from God’s 
words and from the life and death and 
resurrection of Christ; but a score of 


other evidences and intimations help 
to keep the certainty present to his. 
mind. 

The more a man thinks about the 
basic truth that death is not his end, 
the more his life will be ruled by the 
three truths that follow upon it: 

1) There are two kinds of life after 
death: a life of sorrow and a life of 
joy. =, 
2) The kind of life I shall have af- 
ter death depends on the kind of life 
I lead before. 

3) I prepare myself for a life of 
everlasting joy after death only by fol- 
lowing Christ, the Son of God, as the 
way, the truth and the life for me. 


Doubtful Praise For Singing 


To St. Gregory the Great, at the close of the sixth century, goes the credit 
for developing and bringing to its full flower that type of church music which 


we now identify as Gregorian chant. 


John, the deacon, a contemporary of Gregory, who wrote much about the 
great Pope, has this commentary on the ability of the Gauls, an erstwhile 
barbarian tribe, to accommodate their. voices to the new music: 

“Among the people of Europe, the Gauls have been able in a remarkable 
manner to learn the sweetness of this modulation, but have not been able to 
keep it incorrupt, both on account of the levity of mind which mixed some 
things of their own with the Gregorian chants, and from a natural savageness. 

“For Alpine races, deeply resounding in the thunder of their voices, are not 
readily accommodated to the sweetness of sustained modulation; for when 
the barbarous roughness of a bibulous throat strives to produce soft singing 
with inflections and accents, it casts their voices into a certain natural grating 
like the confused sound of wagons coming down stairs, and instead of soothing 
the minds of the hearers, rather provokes them to exasperation and clamorous 


interruption.” 


Same Fate 
A missionary in Africa one day went to great pains to tell the children in 
his catechism class a story about a lamb who disobeyed its parents, left the 
flock and went wandering off by itself. In its wanderings it met a lion who 
promptly seized and devoured it. The missionary concluded his story by say- 
ing: “If the lamb had been obedient and stayed with the flock, its life would 


have been spared. Isn’t that true?” 


“No, Father,” replied one of the bronzed youngsters. “If the lamb stayed 
with the flock, it would not have been eaten by the lion; it would have been 


eaten by us.” 
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Problems of Professional People 


Francis J. Connell 


Officiating at Marriages 
: \ 
Problem: When maya Catholic civil official — judge, mayor, justice of 


the peace, etc. — lawfully officiate at a marriage? 


Solution: The answer depends on the religious affiliation and the marital 
status of those who seek his services at their marriage ceremony. The answer 
is clear when both parties are non-Catholics, who have never been members 
of the Catholic Church, and are not prevented by any impediment from con- 
tracting a valid marriage. For practical purposes this means that neither is 
a divorced person with a spouse still living, and that they are not near 
relatives. As far as the law of God and the law of the Catholic Church are 
concerned, the marriage of such a couple may be celebrated validly and 
lawfully in the presence of a civil official. Hence, the Catholic civil official 
need have no scruples in officiating at such a marriage. If the two are bap- 
tized non-Catholics, their marriage is a sacrament, just as truly as the mar- 
riage of two Catholics celebrated in the presence of the priest. 


A more difficult problem occurs when the couple are non-Catholics seek- 
ing to marry but evidently incapable of contracting a valid marriage. The 
most usual case is that of the Protestant couple, one of whom is a divorced 
person with a spouse still living. The Catholic official knows that the civil 
divorce does not actually break the bond of a true marriage, and hence that 
the divorced person cannot contract another valid marriage as long as his 
previous spouse survives. What, therefore, should be his reply when a couple 
in this situation ask his services at their marriage? 


If the Catholic official can refuse to perform the marriage ceremony with- 
out anticipating any grave loss or harm he is obliged to do so. This would 
ordinarily be the case when a justice of the peace is asked to officiate, because 
he is usually free to refuse his services without suffering any greater incon- 
venience than the loss of the fee. A judge might find it more difficult to refuse. 
But if some grave detriment was to be feared, such as the loss of his post, 
he is allowed to officiate, because he is merely a public witness at the cere- 
mony, a material co-operator, and for sufficiently grave reasons one may 
co-operate materially toward the sin of another. 


The most difficult case occurs when Catholics seek his services for a 
marriage which he knows is null and void, inasmuch as a Catholic is bound 
to appear for a valid marriage before a priest. In that event the Catholic 
official is strictly bound to refuse to perform the ceremony unless otherwise 
he would have to suffer some very great harm, and he should then inform 
the Catholic that he himself regards the marriage as invalid. Such, at least, 
is the decision given by the famous canonist, Cardinal Gasparri (De 
matrimonio, TI, n. 1301). 
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All Hail 
to 


All Saints ..° 


Give thought to the millions of souls who 


have gone before you, many through the 
same trials and with the same temptations 
that you are enduring, and have won the joy 


that is waiting for you to win. 


N OVEMBER has two feast 
days that Catholics celebrate all over 
the world. November Ist is All Saints’ 
day. November 2nd is All Souls’ day. 


— All Souls’ day extends throughout the 


rest of the month. All Saints’ day is 
more or less confined to the day itself. 

It is right and proper to think about 
and to pray for the souls in purgatory 
during November. Any Catholic who 
refuses to do so will undoubtedly have 
a hard time quenching his own pur- 
gatorial fires when finally he finds 
himself in their midst. There will not 
be a soul to say a good word for him, 
for there was not a soul he helped 
when help was in his power to give. 
He will remain in the hands of the 
torturers until he has paid the last 
farthing of his debt. This is not a very 
pretty prospect. 

But the fact that November is ded- 
icated to the poor souls in purgatory 
should not cause the world to forget 
that November is also the month ded- 
icated to the happy souls in heaven, 
or that there is at least one day in 
November, the Ist, completely given 
over to these holy and happy souls 
who, in the terminology of the 
Church, are called saints, though that 
title is spelled with a small “s.” 


November 1st is so important a 
day in the eyes of the Church that it 
is a holy day of obligation, and all 
Catholics must go to Mass, just as 
they must go to Mass on Sunday, or 
commit a mortal sin. Not many days 
‘in the course of a year are considered 
important enough to be made holy 
days of obligation. 

The saints commemorated on All 
Saints’ day are not primarily the can- 
onized saints — saints like the apos- 
tles, or St. Joseph, St. Anthony and 
the other famous people who have 
been given pedestals in sanctuaries 
and before whom candles are occa- 
sionally burned. Of course, they are 
not excluded. But they have feast days 
of their own. Their chosen followers 
are always praying to them and trying 
to imitate their example. It is unlikely 
that they will be forgotten. Nor do 
they need any extra days of celebra- 
tion to keep their memory fresh. 

Who, then, are the main characters 
of this special feast? Just ordinary 
folks who served God well and died 
in His love —- not those who served 
God spectacularly and who were em- 
powered by God to work all kinds of 
startling miracles and to convert thou- 
sands upon thousands ‘of pagans by 
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their sermons and by their phenom- 
enal mortifications, but simple, good 
people like your and my mother and 
father, like your brother and my sister, 
like that old lady down the street who 
was so generous with the paper-boy 
- (always a tip when she paid him his 
weekly dues for delivering the paper 
to her door) and so kind to the ash- 
man and the meter-man, in fact to 
everybody with whom she ever came 
in contact. 

There are innumerable people like 
these. They live and they die and they 
go to heaven. Of course they had 
some faults when they were on earth. 
They flew off the handle and even 
threw things around once in awhile. 
They possibly told a little lie and 
made, an uncharitable remark about 
some fakir who was putting on a lot 
of airs when his only claim to fame 
was the fact that he was filled with 
air, mostly hot. 

Yes, they stumbled and faltered and 
fell. But they always got up again. 
They never stayed down any longer 
than they could help. Just as Our 
Lord got up after His three falls on 
the road to Calvary, so also did they 
get up whenever they had the mis- 
fortune to fall. God was the complete 
center of their thoughts, their actions, 
their very lives. God was the One they 
wanted to please more than anybody 
else. 

And yet, nobody looked upon them 
as particularly holy people. When 
they died, their friends remembered 
their faults, not bitterly but kindly. 
Their friends knew that their bodies 
would go back to dust, that there 
would be no incorruptibility here. And 
so they did not call them saints in the 
sense in which a mystic or a miracle- 
worker is called a saint. 

But they were saints nevertheless — 
saints in their own way, the small 


“s” kind of saints, saints in a fashion 
that was pleasing to Almighty God. 
And even though the Church never 
got around to giving them the official 
title of saint, they are saints in heaven 
just as much as the most thoroughly 
canonized saint in the litany of the 
saints. They too possess a shining halo 
and of a sudden have been filled with 
an immeasurable happiness. 
Sainthood means the state of grace, 
that is, dying in the state of grace. 
Anybody who dies in the state of. 
grace is a member of God’s own fam- 
ily. He can go in the back door with- 
out knocking. He can sit in the front 
room with his shoes off. He is per- 
fectly at ease in His Father’s house. 
God considers Him one of the family 
because he is in the state of grace. In 
other words, he has no mortal sin 
upon his soul. Everybody who dies 
in the state of grace becomes a saint. 


Of course there are degrees of sanc- 
tity. Some saints are greater saints 
than other saints. But even a small 
saint is still a saint. A small glass can 
be just as filled with water according 
to its capacity as a big glass. So with 
saints. Every person in the state of 
grace is some kind of a saint, even 
though the state of grace be not so 
visible in them as in a St. Paul or a 
St. Therese. 

It is, entirely possible that some of 
the people in heaven, of whom the 
world knows absolutely nothing, are 
greater saints than those men and 
women who have received the honor 
of canonization. Why then are they 
not canonized themselves? Surely the 
world knows that much about them. 
Surely they must have had some 
friends and acquaintances who could 
have got the word around that they 
had led a pretty holy life before they 
died. Surely they must have worked 
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a miracle or two if their holiness was 
the real thing. 

Why everybody who goes to heav- 
en is not canonized is God’s business, 
and He does not have to tell us the 
reasons if He does not want to. He 
can tell us when we go to heaven and 
become a part of the band of saints 
ourselves. It is not good for us to 
know everything. We might be in- 
clined to act like Lucifer, and then 
have the misfortune of ending up like 
Lucifer. 

However, there is nothing wrong in 
hazarding a guess or two as to why 
God acts the way He does and not 
in some other way. It is quite prob- 
- able that God permits a good and holy 
person to be canonized not only or 
primarily for the glorification of the 
person himself or herself but for the 
edification and encouragement of 
those who are on earth and who are 
finding it rather difficult to lead a 
. good. life. 

It is soon noticed, when the lives 
of saints are read, that there are con- 
onized saints for all classes. of people, 
for all times, for all types of life. 
There are canonized saints for the 
rich and the poor, for war and peace, 
for the active life and the hidden life. 
There are canonized married saints 
and canonized single saints. There are 
canonized saints who are farmers, 
doctors, lawyers, common _ laborers 
and lepers. You can hardly think of 
one profession in life that has not pro- 
duced at least one canonized saint. 

It seems that every once in a while 
God picks out some individual from 
these classes, adorns him with mira- 
cles and moves His Church to canon- 
ize him after he dies. Then the people 
who see this and who belong to the 
same class or station in life as the 
saint, are encouraged to keep on try- 
ing to lead a good life. They say, “If 


he did it, certainly I can do it. If she 
raised eight children on_ practically 
nothing, had a husband who was no 
good, and finally became a canonized 
saint, I can do so too. I also can be- 
come a saint in spite of the roughness 
of the circumstances of my life.” 
One such example from time to 
time is enough to show poor struggl- 
ing men and women that holiness is 
possible. There would be no point in 
having everybody canonized who lived 


and died in the odor of holiness. The 


Pope in Rome would have time for | 
nothing else except canonizations. Be- 
sides, the real reward of a good life 
is not in the applause of people ‘on 
earth and the blare of the silver 
trumpets in St. Peter’s and marble 
statues in prominent niches, but in the 
joys and delights of the beatific vision, 
heaven, the company of the angels, 
and the eternal tranquility and peace 
that fill the soul as water saturates 
a sponge. 

Really the saints are not interested 
in having their friends burn incense 
before their likenesses, and would 
have none of it were it not for God’s 
decree that it is their job to show hu- 
man beings that holiness is possible 
no matter what the station or the situ- 
ation of life. Why God picks one saint 
over another to receive canonization, 
well, that also is His own business. 
If He wants to tell us about it some- 
day, fine. We shall not rush Him now 
with foolish curiosity. 


So, up there in heaven there are 
millions of saints, most of them un- 
known here below. It is these that the 
Church honors on All Saints’ day, the 
nameless, faceless, forgotten saints of 
the centuries, the martyrs and con- 
fessors and apostles that are known 
now to God alone. On one day in the 
year they are brought out from their 
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hiding place and made to take a bow. 

The celebration of All Saints’ day 
goes back almost to the very begin- 
ning of Christianity. St. Ephrem, who 
lived in Syria and died in 373, talks 
about All Saints’ day in one of his 
sermons. The Pantheon in Rome, a 
pagan temple before the time of 
Christ, was consecrated to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and to all the martyr- 
saints by Boniface IV in 609. Pope 
Gregory IV in the year 827 made All 
Saints’ day a universal feast day of 
the Church and set the day of celebra- 
tion for November 1. 

It is a consoling day for the inhab- 
itants of earth, not only because it 
gives them a chance to think about 
the great people with whom they will 
live someday in heaven, but because 
it proves to them that they too can 
climb the golden staircase, the steep 
side of the beautiful rainbow, which 
is personal sanctity, and arrive in the 
midst of the stars of heaven, and in- 
deed become one of the stars them- 
selves. The saints are the dispellers of 
the darkness of discouragement. They 
are the light of hope for the weak and 
the feeble and the fallen. The arms 


of their example are long enough to 
pull out of the mire of despair even 
the lowliest and the least. Everybody 
can become a saint. 


Yes, everybody can become a saint. 
The feast of All Saints tells the world 
just that. There are many desirable 
things that most people cannot do. 
They cannot become great actors or 
great athletes or great leaders of their 
country. Their destiny is to’ remain 
small and unknown except in the im- 
mediate circle of their own family. 
Fame is impossible to them. But there 
is one thing that all of them can do 
and that is —- become a saint. And, 
of course, becoming a saint is at least 
one billion times more wonderful 
than being Babe Ruth, George Wash- 
ington and Helen Hayes all wrapped 
up in one. If you could really see 
just one soul as it truly is in the state 
of sanctifying grace, either on earth 
or in heaven, you would never desire 
anything else for yourself any more. 
Without seeing it, you can know it 
and desire it and achieve it, and one 
day be honored too on the feast of 
All Saints. 


Highway to Heaven 
One of Father Joseph Manton’s most effective radio talks is a modern 
parable based on a lonely truck driver’s struggle to get his cargo to its desti- 
nation. Father Manton compares’ a truck driver’s route to man’s journey 
through life. He lauds these drivers as the “modern Good Samaritans” of the 
road and the most cautious of all drivers, and because they so often aid 


motorists as “huge grimey angels.” 


A truck driver who heard the broadcast liked it so well that he wrote The 
National Council of Catholic Men for a copy, which he sent to the American 
Trucking Association at Washington, D.C. The Association liked it too. They 
considered it a great tribute to trucking men and ordered 4,000 copies sent 
to their members. The Virginia truckers had it printed in their official 


publication. 


“You could hardly get a better picture, a sharper modern parable, of a 
man journeying toward eternity than a driver in the cab of his truck as he 
rolls along the grey stretch of road toward his far-off, unseen destination,” 
said Father Manton. “The little sign on the wind-shield says, ‘No Riders,’ 
and in the cab of his own soul every man rides alone.” 
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How to 


Most Out of 


Life 


This is a different answer to the 
above question than you will 
ever read in the “happiness- 
columns” of secular publications. 
But it is the only true answer 
because , it is God’s. 


oie years ago a well known 
businessman was being interviewed by 
a reporter from one of our great news- 
papers. In the course of the talk, 
which was supposed to be on the ques- 
. tion of business conditions, the busi- 
nessman got around to the question 
of, “Why are we alive?” And the busi- 
nessman said very seriously, “For one 
thing, we are in this world to improve 
things; to get the most out of life and 
make the world a better and more 
comfortable place to live in.” 
The gentleman seemed a bit doubt- 
- ful about some things, but he was 
very certain about that one point: we 
are here to improve things; to build 
better and faster automobiles and 
trains, higher and stronger buildings, 


safer airplanes, more comfortable 
homes; to develop better electric 
shavers and headache tablets and 


stomach soothers. 
To get the most out of life! 
Now, while there is nothing wrong 
in the desire or attempt to improve 
conditions in the world, still that is 
not the first answer to the question, 


Get the 


Mathias Huber 


“Why are we in this world? Why are 
we alive?” 

If this businessman had gone into 
any Catholic school and asked one of 
the boys or girls why we are in this 
world, he would have received the 
correct answer at once. We are in this 
world to know God, to love Him and 
serve Him in this life and to be happy 
with Him in the next life for all eter- 
nity. 

That answer is not a guess. It is as 
certain as life itself, and it will satisfy 
the businessman and the housewife or 
anybody else who is trying to find 
Outgjust what is the purpose of life 
here on earth. 

Spending your life just to make the 
world a better place to live in does 
not necessarily mean living a good 
life, a life that is worthwhile; but liv- 
ing a good life, living a life that is 
worthwhile, living in such a way that 
our life becomes the act of loving and 
serving God, must mean and does 
mean making the world a better place 
to live in. For a man who lives like 
that is bringing God into his life and 
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into the world as well. 

When a Catholic lives like that, 
bringing God into his life, it does not 
mean that he must allow religion to 
throw his life out of balance. He need 
not spend every one of his spare mo- 
ments on his knees or in church. It 
does not mean that he must neglect 
his family and its affairs, or his busi- 
ness or his work. He is not bound in 
any way to give up the recreation and 
relaxation to which he is entitled. But 
in all these things we have mentioned, 
religion can enter; in these things reli- 
gion can guide him, so that anyone 
who sees him, day after day, going 
his ordinary way, will be forced to 
say with admiration, “There goes a 
Catholic!” 

If a man follows this program of 
living, does it mean that he cannot 
take part in our modern way of liv- 
ing? Must he stand aside while the 
progressing world rushes by? Must he 
be ‘forever looking up and never see 
what is going on around him? 

No! Let us get the picture clearly. 
The workingman and_ businessman, 
the ‘housewife, the teacher, the nurse, 
the nun, the priest, the clerk, the 
stenographer, the merchant, the sol- 
dier, the doctor, the lawyer and all 
others on the list, must face the world 
every day and go out to meet it ac- 
cording to their calling, but at the 
same time they must be guided first 
and always by that one great law, to 
do what God wants them to do, to do 
the will of God in all things according 
to the rules of the religion which He 
Himself gave them. ; 

_And never will any man be of 
greater help to his fellow-men or do 
more to make the world a better place 
to live in than when he is faithful first 
of all to his duty to know, to love and 
to serve his God. 

That is the teaching of Jesus Christ, 


the Son of God. That is the truth He 
announced when He said.to His fol- 
lowers and also to us: “You are the 
light of the world; you are the salt of 
the earth.” The Church of God must 
always and everywhere be the light 
of the world; it must always and every- 
where be the salt of the earth and 
such it must be in its individual mem- 
bers. ; | 

Not everyone is called to be a priest 
or missionary, to work for souls and 
to bring them to Christ. But every 
member of the Catholic Church has 
been called to fulfill the command 
of Christ: let your light shine before 
men that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father Who 
is in heaven. As a Catholic you are 
the light of the world to guide others 
from darkness to light; as a Catholic 
you are the salt of the earth, the salt 
that preserves the world from corrup- _ 
tion. If all Catholics would be true 
to their duty of being the light of the 
world and the salt of the earth, would 
it make the world a better place to 
live in? 

Well, there’s nothing like getting 
down to facts. 

At the present time a great num- 
ber of persons outside the Catholic 
Church are sincerely interested in the 
Catholic religion. They are dissatis- 
fied with the vagueness and uncertain- 
ty of the teachings offered by their 
Churches. They are tired of blindly 
reaching out for the truth and never 
finding it. They are confused by a lack 
of unity and leadership and would 
willingly embrace the Catholic religion 
if they really knew and understood 
its teachings. Most people are fair- 
minded, and when they have the facts 
of a case they judge correctly. 

The difficulty in regard to this 
problem is that the people outside the 
Catholic Church are not in possession 
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of the facts. Many of them have false 
ideas about the Catholic Church and 
that is worse than having none at all. 

What can we do about this situa- 
tion? What can you, just one lonely 
Catholic do about it? 

Well, here is one opportunity for 
you to put into practice the command, 
“You are the light of. the world. Let 
your light shine before men.” 

You may remember now the many 
times you were asked a question about 
your religion and the discussions that 
developed while you were present. 


_ You know that religious matters are 
discussed frequently and freely in the 


office, in the shop, in the store, at 
meetings, everywhere. Questions are 


_ asked and statements made, especially 


about the Catholic Church, and it is 
surprising to see the attention you re- 
ceive if, on such occasions, you can 
give a short clear answer or explana- 
tion. 

Are you always able and prepared 
to give an answer on such occasions? 
When you are asked a question about 
your religion, do you answer with a 
limping explanation or try to turn the 
conversation to other matters? 

You are not expected to be able 
to explain all the deep mysteries of 
your faith; to explain how it is possible 
for three Persons to exist in one God; 


to explain all the more difficult pas-' 


sages of the Bible. But you can learn 
and explain to others most of the 
teachings of your religion if only you 
are willing to learn about them, to 
think about them, to ask about them, 
to read about them. 

It is not difficult, for example, to 
explain why the Church commands 
us to assist at holy Mass on Sundays; 
why she commands us to abstain from 
meat on Fridays. It is easy to explain 
the difference between the adoration 
we give to God and the veneration we 


show to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Why you have a St. Christopher medal 
in your car. Why you have a crucifix 
in your home. Why you carry and 
pray the rosary. Why you make the 
sign of the cross and use holy water. 

The next time you hear a discussion 
about your religion, the next time you 
are asked a question about the Cath- 
olic Church, about confession, holy 
water or fasting, and you are unable 
to give a good explanation, do not let 
the matter drop. Take that one point 
and study it until you have convinced 
yourself of its soundness and truth. 
Think for yourself. Seek information 
in a book. Go to a priest and ask for 
information. Do not rest until you 
have enough knowledge on that point 
to answer the question from every 
angle. Then go back, if possible, and 
explain it to the one who asked the 
question, to the persons who took part 
in the discussion. 

One thing you must always remem- 
ber: the people outside the :Catholic 
Church have a right to share your 
faith with you. Christ died and 
founded His Church for them as well 
as for you. God may be giving you 
the opportunity right now of leading 
some of these people into the Cath- 
olic Church by a simple answer to a 
question. 

@ { ; 

You are the light of the world. Let 
your light shine before men. 

You are the salt of the earth; the 
salt that must preserve the world from 
corruption. 

If all Catholics would be faithful 
to their obligation of .being the light 
of the world and the salt of the earth, 
would it make the world a better place 
to live in? 

Again, let us look at the facts. 

If all Catholics would be faithful 
to their duties for just one month, see 
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what could be said of them: 

“During the past month every one 
of the millions of Catholics in the 
United States has gone to holy Mass 
every Sunday. Not one Catholic has 
broken a law of God or a law of the 
Church or of the civil government. 
Every Catholic has made some per- 
sonal sacrifice in action or by gift to 
prove that he loves his neighbor as 
himself. No Catholic has been heard 
to pronounce the name of God or 
Jesus irreverently. No Catholic has 
been dishonest in business, cheated 
his neighbor, or told a lie. Not one 
Catholic has spoken a word against 
the good name of his neighbor. Think 
of it. Not one Catholic has told a 
shady story, taken part in any dan- 
gerous or sinful pleasures or amuse- 
ments, bought a suggestive book or 
magazine or gone to an _ indecent 
movie. Not one Catholic has led an- 
other person into sin. Thousands of 
Catholic homes throughout the land 
have once more become the place of 
happy family life.” 

Think of the newspapers carrying 
that story. But it would not be neces- 
sary to print the story in the papers. 
If such a thing would happen, the 
whole country would be shouting it 
aloud. 


But will that ever happen? Probably 
not. And why? Because the members 
of the Catholic Church are still human 
and weak and now and then they are 
going to make mistakes and do wrong 
and break the law. Again, there will 
always be some who say, ““What’s the 
use? Why should I worry? Wait till 
the crowd does it and I’ll follow the 
crowd.” 

But we cannot afford to wait for 
the crowd. 

When God gave His law to men, 
the law was given to help us find hap- 


piness here on earth as well as hap- 
piness in heaven, He did not give that 
law to a state or society. He did not 
give His law to the crowd. He gave 
His law to each man and woman and 
child as a command from the Creator 
to the creature. He did not call us all 
together and say: “Well, there it is. 
That’s My law. Now I want you to 
get together on this some time and 
see what you can do about keeping 
My law.” No. He said very clearly to 
each one of us, “THOU shalt do this, 
and THOU shalt not do this. THOU 
shalt love and serve and honor God, 
and THOU shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. THOU shalt not kill. THOU 
shalt not lie. THOU shalt not steal.” 

That means that you and I must 
look to ourselves, first of all, and not 
to the crowd to keep the law and do 
our duty. 


Even in the affairs of the world,’ 
there can be no return to normal con- 
ditions unless you as an individual, 
unless you by yourself, perform all 
your duties and are faithful to your 
obligations, no matter whether the 
other members of your family do it, 
or whether your friends or neighbors 
do it, or whether the crowd does it. 
You are personally responsible for 
keeping the law of God. 

Will it make the world a better 
place to live in? We have God’s word 
that it’ will. “You are the light of the 
world.” The light that must lead oth- 
ers from darkness to light. So let your 
light shine before men that they may 
see your good works and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven. “You are 
the salt of the earth.” The salt that 
must preserve the world from rotten- 
ness and corruption. 

And that will mean bringing God 
back into the world, and when He 
comes He will, as He Himself said, 
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bring life and bring it more abundant- 

ly. And where there is life in abun- 

dance there can be only happiness. 
e 


But what if you are the only one 
who does this? The only one who tries 
to be faithful to God’s law in all 
things? What if you are the only one 
who has the courage to stand against 
the world, who has courage enough 
to please God without waiting for 
- your family or friends or the crowd 
to come along with you? Even if such 
a thing were possible, even if such a 
thing should happen, you as an indi- 
vidual would still have the personal 
responsibility of keeping that law of 
God. 

THOU shalt love and’ serve the 
Lord thy God. . 

When you die you will not die with 
the crowd; when you stand before 
Christ for judgment, you can’t lose 
yourself in the crowd and hide your- 


Safety Valve 

According to the Hudson News- 
letter a prominent New York adver- 
tising agency has a room _ reserved 
for members of the staff to blow off 
steam in when about to lose their 
tempers after pleading with difficult 
clients. The room is called “The Ire 
Escape.” 
Leading the Blind 

A man in a small town used to calli 
the local telephone operator every 
morning about the same hour to ask 
for the correct time. One day the 
operator could restrain her curiosity 
no longer and she asked him why he 
did this. He told her that he wanted 
to be very careful he had the right 
time when he blew the town whistle 
at noon. 

“My goodness,” the operator 
gasped. “I always set our clocks by 
your whistle.” Quote 


self from Him. You will be alone; face 
to face with God. And He will not 
ask, “Did you convert the whole 
world? Did you succeed in making the 
whole world a better place to live in? 
Were you always just one of the boys 
and girls, and did you always just 
string along with the crowd? Did you 
never do anything to spoil anybody’s 
fun? Did you bring back better times 
that will last forever?” 

No, He will not ask you, “Did you 
set the world on fire with happiness 
— the kind of happiness that the 
world is looking for?” 

No, He will not ask you that. 


But He will ask you, “Did YOU 
keep my commandments? Did YOU 
serve Me? Did YOU love your neigh- 
bor as yourself? Did YOU do for Me 
and for your neighbor what you 
could? Did you do your share? Did 
you try?” 


Enough Reward 

St. Francis Xavier once baptized the 
dying child of a poor Indian. When 
the child died he broke forth into a 
joyous hymn. The people wondered 
why he wept with joy when all around 
him wept with sorrow. 

“Today”, he said, “I am sufficiently 
rewarded for all the painful journeys 
I have undertaken since I came to 
India. I have sent one more child into 
heaven to glorify God.” 


Hunter and Hunted 
A man was packing his bag for a 


week-end retreat. His young son 
couldn’t quite understand it and 
asked: 


“Retreat, Dad? Who is after you?” 

“The devil, Son,” replied the father, 
“and the Hound of Heaven is after 
both of us.” 
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Donald F. Miller i 


Age and Rhythm 


Problem: 1 am forty-five years old and have six children, two of them 
born in the last six years. According to your explanation of the Holy Father’s 
pronouncement on the lawfulness of the use of rhythm in marriage, there 
must be some reason of a social, medical, hygienic or physical nature to 
make it permissible. Would not my age also be considered a sufficient reason? 
My hair is already gray, and if I have another child now, I shall be close 
to sixty when trying to help that child through the difficult teens. Besides, I 
already feel the lessening of my strength and energy that naturally begins to 
take place in middle life, and I know that bearing and caring for another 
child would be quite difficult. At the same time I do not want to be guilty 
of any sin. What do you say? ‘ 


Solution: The answer to this question is contained quite clearly in its very 
presentation. Certainly a mother who has borne several children, who is now 
in her mid-forties and therefore may be presumed to be approaching the 
menopause, and who already feels the lessening of her strength and energy, 

. has sound medical reasons for proposing to her husband ‘the use of rhythm. 
Medical or physical reasons do not apply only to serious disease or dangers 
to life but also to such a combination of circumstances as would render both 
the bearing of and caring for another child a difficult burden. We are sure 
that any confessor consulted by a mother in the situation above would 
recognize the reasons for rhythm as valid, so long as the other conditions 
for its lawfulness were fulfilled. 


The other conditions are chiefly two. The first is that the husband agree 
‘'to the limitations required by rhythm, unless the circumstances are such that 
his refusal to agree would be utterly unreasonable and even immoral. It is 
because of the delicate interplay of rights and duties concerned here that it is 
always wise for a wife to consult a confessor in the matter of using rhythm, 
and to permit him to decide whether her reasons are sufficient, either in 
agreement with her husband or in the face of his unwillingness to cooperate. 


The second condition is that the use of rhythm be not made an occasion 
of habitual sin. Any sacrifice or burden in life is to be preferred to serious 
sin. Therefore, earnest measures, both of prayer and prudence, are always 
to be taken even when rhythm is lawfully practiced, in order to overcome 
every temptation to serious sin. 
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Much of. the modern world tries to 
explain, hope away, to do without hope 
in the spiritual sense of the word. That is 
why the modern world is collapsing. 


ED er is a great artistic 
triumph, but when the thing is over, 
our stage is littered with corpses and 
there is nobody left to cheer for. The 


play is called a tragedy, and that is 


indeed high tragedy — to have noth- 
ing left to hope in. 

Happily, we human beings do not 
cotton easily to such goings on. There 
is no local sanction for the gent who 
lies in the dust, refuses to rise and is 


proud of it, or like Hamlet, is dim 


about it. 
A recent murder mystery projected 


this fell cheerlessness over quite a few 


hundred miserable pages. Some chap 


was thinking about killing some other 


chap, and this latter chap heard about 
it, and decided that he had best bestir 
himself and snuff the candle of chap 
one. Apparently, the reader is sup- 
posed to select one of the murderous 
heroes and trek along through the 
bloody pages with positively nothing 
decent or noble to look forward to. 


- Finally, the murderers manage to kill 


each other, and rigor mortis impartial- 
ly sets in with the last paragraph. The 
author, in our mind, was dead three 
hundred pages before his characters 
had the grace to die. : 

A college professor stands before 
eighty young men and women, within 
them the seeds of great moral triumph 
or failure. Their eyes are bright, their 
ears cocked, for this professor has a 
full page in “Who’s Who?” The old 
duffer is about to explain to them all 
about free will. There ain’t any, he 


You Must Hac Hope 


Francis M. Lee 


says. Every choice you think you 
make is really no choice at all, but 
simply the result of past “condition- 
ings.” (As a stamp is “conditioned” 
for an envelope by the glue smeared 
on it.) Anyway, if you find yourself 
drooling before a hamburger and de- 
cide to purchase it, that is not free 
choice, says the professor. What hap- 
pened was this: when you were a lit- 
tle tot, somebody tickled you as he 
handed you your hamburger, and you 
thought it was the hamburger that was 
making you feel good all over. That 
“conditioned” you. So, today, when 
you see a hamburger, you just feel 
so good and bubbly all over that you 
have to have that burger. No choice 
about it; you have to get that burger. 

And eighty young men and women 
walk away from that damnable lec- 
ture, convinced that they are not re- 
sponsible for liberties and excesses in 
courtship, not responsible for later 
shady deals in business and _ politics, 
not responsible for anything. Each one 
is simply the complex result of a thou- 
sand childhood, (and, if you please, 
pre-natal) influences and experiences, 
so that today, the fully grown individ- 
ual is bound to do whatever and go 
whithersoever these ironbound “con- 
ditionings” lead him. Something like 
that. And there is nothing left to cheer 
for. There is no beauty or strength in 
conquering a temptation, because you 
were really not free to give in to it, 
says the professor. Your past had 
“conditioned” (or better, fettered) 
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you thusly. There is no point to virtue, 
and there is no responsibility for vice. 
Hope is a word without sense. Why 
hope? After all, everything is already 
settled. The drama of your life is over 
before it starts; your stage is littered 
with dead souls in the first act, and 
there is nobody left to cheer for. 

Disgusted with such foulness, we 
dig into the Scriptures with impatient 
hands, and purge our souls with the 
story of Job. The epic of his classic 
hope, his free, unbridled choice. 

Job, of course, had everything, a 
comfortable family, wealth, lands, all. 
And Job loved his God. So the devil 
laid a miserably cunning snare to 
break down this man of God. Satan 
spoke to the Almighty: 

“Stretch forth Thy Hand a little and 
touch all that he hath, and see if he 
blesseth: Thee . 4...” 


And then God trusted Job. He did 
allow the devil to strike His faithful 
servant, insisting only that the man be 
not killed. And Satan struck. In a 
merciless cyclone, the family of Job 
was destroyed even as they feasted 
together, Sabaens and Chaldeans rush- 
ed upon his servants, his flocks, his 
lands, leaving them gutted. Fire de- 
stroyed whatever was still remaining. 
Finally, Satan touched Job himself, 
and left his body an ulcerous mass. 
Only his tongue was permitted to re- 
main whole, in the diabolic hope that 
he would curse God when the devil 
was through with him. 

The stage was set for the final mo- 
ment. The angels of God became still, 
and even the demons of hell were 
quiet. God stood in His heaven, and 
the devil in his hell. It was the most 
colossal audience in history. 

And then, the pitiful little bleeding 
man lifted up his head. His was the 
last line in the drama. 


“The Lord gave, and now, the Lord | 
taketh away. Blessed be the name of 
the Lord. Although He should kill 
me, I will trust in Him.” 

Across the universe crashes the 
angels’ roaring cheers; the stars and 
moons and suns heave in their orbits; 
and the Almighty, a Thor astride His 
heavens, smiles into the dark mind of 
Satan. 

And all because one human being 
has made a choice. Despite the diabol- 
ical “conditionings” of fire, death, and 
disease, a man freely decides and cries 
out his undaunted hope: 

“Though He should kill me, I will 
trust in Him.” 

We love it. Our hearts surge, the 
stage is alive, and there is everything 
left to cheer for. Everything left to 
hope for. 

Except in our enlightened age. 
Hope gets short shrift from our gen- | 
eration. Everyone seems to hope that 
God will see His way clear to getting 
the given individual into heaven, but 
for the rest of his life and his prob- 
lems, the individual forgets God, and 
depends upon himself, his luck, and 
the corner drug-store. And yet, that 
same God sent His Son upon this 
earth to insist; 


“T am the Way!” 
As the poetess, Alice Meynell, 
urges, 


“Thou art the Way, and if Thou hadst 
been 
But the goal, 
I doubt if Thou hadst ever 
Found my soul.” 


We are a craven human race, to 
live in the hope that God will be our 
goal and our eternal happiness, and 
meantime want that He should stay 
out of the way of our earthly happi- 
ness. “Stay out of the way.” The way. 
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And there is the whole problem again. 
Our Lord insists that He is the only 
Way back to God, and if we want no 
part of His Way, tell me, upon what 
road are we and whither do we go? 
A Christian conquers a severe tempta- 
tion, lest he jeopardize his eternal sal- 
vation, and yet that same Christian 
balks at any intimacy with God, the 
Steward of that same eternal salvation. 
Throughout his life, he is afraid to 
get near Him, live with Him, trust 
Him from day to day. It is much like 
a young man who would ardently in- 
form a young girl of his desire to 
marry her and be happy ever after. 
They set the marriage date for June, 


- six months away. And then, for the 


next six months, he does not visit her, 
phone her, write her, or in any way 
contact her. Who can believe that his 
heart is set on that marriage? What 
can we expect but that the girl will 
not be waiting at the church for him? 

And do we hope God will be wait- 
ing for us, deliberate strangers, after 


we have ignored Him, shut Him out 


of our lives for our sixty or seventy 
years? Will He come rushing at us 
with His eternal delights, begging us 
to share them? The Scriptures say: 
“TI swear, as I am your God, I am not 
mocked!” 


Even the pagan Romans and 
Greeks had enough grace to give their 
gods a place in everyday living. They 
removed the dubious vestments of 
mythology and presented their Jupi- 
ters and Junos with a human form, 
and even an earthly dwelling on 
Olympus. Bethlehem gave reality to 
such a dream, and we seem to resent 
it, apart from the Christmas presents. 

The meaning of hope seems to be 
in this story. One evening a gentleman 
was returning from his work, and as 
he neared his own home, he saw 


smoke billowing out the windows. He 
ran toward the house, and as he did, 
he heard his five-year-old daughter 
crying out from one of the windows. 
He tried to reach her but could not. 
The window was some ten feet off 
the ground. He shouted to the girl. 

“Jump, do you hear me, jump!” 

But the child could not see him 
through the smoke, so she clutched 
the window-sill, crying for help. 

“Jump, I tell you. I will catch you! 
This is your daddy!” 

That did it. She closed her eyes and 
jumped. Right into the arms of her 
father. You might say that her heart 
jumped first and the rest of her body 
followed after. That is hope. It puts 
our heart at rest, no matter how bad 
things are about us. The little girl 
knew her father was big enough to 
catch her, and that he loved her too 
much to let her drop. And that is our 
hope in God. It is a conviction that 
He is big enough to take care of us, 


- and loves us too much to let anything 


harm us. Being God, He is surely big 
enough, and being on the cross, He. 
surely loves us enough. There is noth- 
ing halfway about the cross, — He is 
dead, and His dead Body challenges 
our every last doubt. I have given you 
My life, and now what do you think 
I will yet refuse you? 


In fantasy, let the walls of our 
homes fall away for the moment, and 
let us be the men and women who 
lived in His day, and let Him tell us 
of hope. We have followed Him out 
of our town, and He has bade the 
thousands of us to recline on the 
grass. We have heard of Him, we have 
met Him, and we are beginning to 
love Him. But, of course, we have 
our lives to live back in town. This is 
only a few hours respite. We must still 
get back to our trades, we must still 
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prepare the evening meal. We must 
still overcharge for that piece of work 
we are doing, if we want ever to’ buy 
that villa among the hills. We must 
still convince the spouse that our two 
children.are more than enough, if ever 
we expect to save the villa money. 

But now the Master has turned to 
us, and as He does, He notices a flock 
of birds settle among the trees. He 
was quick for the things of nature. 

“See the birds of the air; they nei- 
ther sow nor reap, nor gather into 
barns, and yet your heavenly Father 
feeds them. Of how much more value 
are you than they!” 

And He pointed down into the val- 
ley below, where a patch of flowers 
was all white in the sunlight. 

“See how the lilies grow; they nei- 
ther toil nor spin, yet I say to you 
that not even Solomon in all his glory 
was arrayed like one of these. But if 
God so clothes the grass which today 
is alive in the field and tomorrow is 
thrown into the oven, how much more 
you, O you of little faith! And as for 
you, do not seek what you shall eat, 
or what you shall drink. Your Father 
knows that you need these things. But 
seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and 
all these things shall be given to you 
besides.” 

And when He has finished, do we 
think to rush back into our town and 
to say that he has spoken well, as al- 


ways. Another beautiful message, and | 
now back to our lives as they were? 
Friend, He made no speech. He drew 
up a contract. He contracted that if 
you want Him and the eternity that 
He alone can give you, you must seek 
it out now! And you must seek it out 
first! Always first, trusting Him for | 
the things you will need along the 
way. If you want Him, you will never 
have your villa by foul means, and 
never at the expense of the integrity 
of your marriage. There will be no 
retching forth of the profferings of 
human love so that human love can 
remain animal and degraded and un- 
fulfilled and fruitless. You cannot seek 
the kingdom of God by denying life 
to its citizens. 


The larks fly into the sun, the lilies 
grow tall and beautiful unto their 
God. Only man, sole possessor of the 
seeds of that exquisite beauty called 
moral, is stunted. He seeks first a 


‘kingdom on earth, and the Kingdom - 


of Heaven is not added unto him. 

Whatever you have, the Lord gave 
it. Your spouse, your child, the health 
behind your pay-check. And the Lord 
can take it away. There is only one 
answer. Although He should kill me, 
I will still trust in Him. 

And that is all that He wanted to 
know. The rest shall be added unto 
you. 


Queen of the Highways 

In these days of fast motoring, speed-limit and Burma-Shave signs have 
replaced the wayside shrines of a more leisurely age. In keeping with the 
times, the Knights of Columbus of Moberly, Missouri, have begun a move- 
ment to teach the Hail Mary to millions of motorists in the Marian Year of 
1954, With the approval of Bishop LeBlond of St. Joseph, the Knights of 
Moberly have erected sets of blue and white signs, twelve in a row, bearing 
the text of the Hail Mary. Catholic farmers in the area have donated quarter- 
mile fence-row strips of land for the erection of the signs. K. of C. councils 
throughout Missouri are taking up the idea, and the movement is being en- 
couraged on a national scale as a project for Catholic groups. 
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"Tue remark has been made, 
presumably by a man who knew he 
was very close to death: “Other reli- 
gions may be pleasant enough to live 
in, but the Catholic faith is by far the 
best to' die in.” 

By which he doubtless meant that 
_ the consolations offered by the Church 
at the hour of death to her members 
make her particularly and especially 
appreciated at that time. 

One might indeed suppose that any 
religion deserves to stand or fall in 
virtue of its attitude toward death. If 
I meet with a religion which is vague 
in its understanding of what death 
means, hesitant in telling me how im- 
mediately to prepare for death, and 
nebulous in its pronouncements as to 
what will happen after death, I can 
scarcely feel that it merits much con- 
fidence. If the trumpet bloweth an un- 
certain sound, who shail hear it? 

’ The Catholic Church has a very 
clear and definite. understanding of 
what death means, and this is reflect- 
ed in a special way in the prayers and 
ceremonies with which she surrounds 
one of her children immediately be- 
fore and after death. These are the 
prayers contained in the so-called 
“last rites:” Viaticum, extreme unc- 
tion, the last blessing, and the specific 


Taking the Sting Out of Death 


Death is always a burden and a penalty. Yet, Christ, through His Church, 
has surrounded it with wonderful rites and prayers which make the burden 


> 
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prayers to be said during the last 
agony. There is the Office of the 
Dead, a collection of psalms and oth- 
er excerpts from Scripture found in 
the breviary, and usually chanted by 
priests over the remains of one of 
their deceased fellow-priests. Lastly, 
there is the beautiful Requiem Mass, 
with its accompanying benedictions 
and prayers. 

In the first place, the Catholic 
Church does not try to gloss over the 
reality that death is a difficult and 
may even be an ugly ordeal. One of 
the great hypocrisies of our age is the 
attempt to disguise and camouflage 
death. The sick man with only a few 
hours to live must not be told of his 
desperate condition. His weeping rela- 
tives, standing around his bed, stare 
at him with cruel helplessness as his 
soul slips into eternity. 

And when he dies, the camouflage 
is continued by the morticians, whose 
one design may be to disguise the fact 
of death beneath cosmetics and per- 
fumes and flowers and soft music. 

Now the true Catholic attitude to- 
ward death is much more stern and 
realistic. It is built on the basic truth 
that one of the most important duties 
of every human creature is to bow 
down before the will of God, his Cre- 
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ator. Death is the dramatic and final 
expression of God’s will for us here 
on earth. To accept it, with all its 
pains and terrors, is the supreme act 
of resignation beneath the hand of 
God. It is the final holocaust of self- 
will, by which a man courageously 
looks death squarely in the face, hav- 
ing prepared wisely for its coming. 


This stern and sober acceptance of 
death is reflected in all the prayers 
used by the Church for her deceased 
members. It appears perhaps most 
clearly in the Office of the Dead, of 
which we have already made men- 
tion. The very key-note of this Office 
is found in the two psalms, De Pro- 
fundis (129) and Miserere (50). 
“Out of the depths I have cried to 
Thee,” the psalmist exclaims, “O 
Lord, Lord, hear my voice,” and 
then: “Have mercy on me, O God, 
according to Thy great mercy.” 

All nine of the Lessons, or readings 
from Scripture, found in this Office 
are taken from the book of Job in the 
Old Testament, and one can scarcely 
find anywhere a more realistic sum- 
mary of man’s mortality. 

“Spare me, Lord, for my days are 
nothing; . . . behold now I sleep in 
the dust, and if you seek me in the 
morning, I shall not be. . . 

“Thy hands have made me and 
fashioned me wholly round about, and 
dost thou then cast me down headlong 
on, a sudden? 

“Man, born of woman, living for a 
short time, is filled with many mis- 
eries. Who cometh forth like a flower 
and is destroyed, and fleeth like a 
shadow and never continueth in the 
same state. The days of man are short, 
and the number of his months is with 
Thee! Thou hast appointed his bounds 
which cannot be passed. 

“T have said to rottenness, thou art 


my father; to worms, my mother and 
sister. Where is now my expectation, 
and who considereth my patience?” 

To meditate properly on passages 
such as these is to savor the dank 
smell of mortality, to contemplate it 
with all the accompaniments of an- 
guish and natural fear and distress. 
And this is exactly what the Church 
would have her members -do from 
time to time, for the good of their 
souls. “Remember thy last end,” she 
keeps telling them, “and thou wilt 
never sin.” 


Yet even while thus she requires of 
them that they contemplate death, she 
always tempers the meditation with 
Christian hope. The patriarch Job, 
many centuries before Christ, even in 
the midst of all the miseries which 
God, to test him, permitted to befall 
him, could cry triumphantly: 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and in the last day I shall rise out of 
the earth. And I shall be clothed again 
with my skin, and in my flesh I shall 
see my God... . This is the hope laid 


- up in my bosom.” 


This beautiful expression of hope 
has been adopted by the Church as a 
kind of motto; the passage itself ap- 
pears in the Office of the Dead, in the © 
eighth lesson of Matins. Almost as if 
in direct answer to the cry of Job are 
the words of Christ spoken to Martha 
on the death of her brother Lazarus: 

“I am the Resurrection and the 
Life. He that believeth in Me, al- 
though he be dead, shall live, and 
everyone that liveth and believeth in 
Me shall not die forever.” 

This striking passage is found in 
one of the antiphons of the Office of 
the Dead; it is embodied in the gospel 
read at one of the several Requiem 
Masses; and it is just about the last 
word spoken by the Church over the 
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body of one of her members as it is 
lowered into the grave. 


Around the passing of the Christian 


soul into eternity the Church has over 
the years built up some of her most 
beautiful and tender prayers and in- 
vocations. They are, we may say, all 
too little known and appreciated by 
those (even Catholics) who, living by 
the shallow philosophy of the world, 
refuse to contemplate death. 


Consider the Catholic who is taken 
seriously ill. At once all the resources 
of the Church are brought into. play 
to help him in this tremendously im- 
portant period of his life. 

To his bedside comes the priest, 
and the sick man makes his confes- 
sion, humbly acknowledging his faults 
and sins, and expressing his sorrow 
for them, whereupon the priest, by the 
power given to him, forgives the peni- 
tent in the name of Christ. 

The priest then (if the sick man is 
able to receive it) administers Holy 
Viaticum, which literally translated 
means “with you on the way.” “Re- 
ceive, brother, (or sister,)” the priest 
says, as he places the sacred Host 
upon the sick man’s tongue, “the 
Viaticum of the Body of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and may He guard you 
from all your enemies, and lead you 
to life everlasting.” 

After this comes the anointing and 
the beautiful prayers of the sacrament 
of extreme unction over each of the 
senses: “Through this holy anointing 
and His most sweet mercy may the 
Lord forgive you any sins you have 
committed through this sense.” 

Extreme unction is followed by the 
last blessing, as it is called, by which 
the Church, on condition that the sick 
man is entirely resigned to God’s Will 
in regard to his death, grants him a 
plenary indulgence by which the re- 


mains of sin on his soul may be re- 
moved. 

Let us suppose, now, that the 
course of the illness remains uncheck- 
ed, and death appears imminent. The 
priest again comes to the home, and 
as he enters the sick room, he sprin- 
kles holy water over the bed and all 
around, saying as he does so: “Peace 
be to this house and all who dwell 
therein.” On the table beside the bed 
is a crucifix, with two blessed candles 
burning, and the priest presents the 
crucifix to the dying man, that he may 
kiss the wounds of Christ as an ex- 
pression of faith and love. 

There follows the litany of the dy- 
ing, which the priest leads, and the 
family of the dying man, kneeling 
around the bed, answer with the re- 
sponses. Each of the three divine per- 
sons is solemnly invoked, then the 
intercession of the saints is implored, 
each of them in turn, that the pas- 
sage into eternity may be an easy one 
for this Christian soul. 


Now let us suppose the death agony 
of the sick man has begun. In this — 
solemn moment, as those kneeling 
around the bed watch the soul flutter- 
ing like a moth against the bars of 
the cage which enclose it, about to 
escape into the pure air of eternity, 
the priest reads the beautiful prayer: 

“Depart, O Christian soul, out of 
this sinful world, in the name of God, 
the Father Almighty, who created 
you; in the name of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the living God, who suffered 
and died for you; in the name of the 
Holy Ghost, who sanctified you; in 
the name of the glorious and blessed 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God; in the 
name of blessed Joseph, the illustrious 
spouse of the same Virgin; in the 
name of the angels and archangels: 
in the name of the thrones and domi- 
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nations: in the name of the principali- 
ties and powers: in the name of the 
cherubim and seraphim: in the name 
of the patriarchs and prophets: in the 
name of the holy apostles and evan- 
gelists: in the name of the holy mar- 
tyrs and confessors: in the name of 
the holy monks and hermits: in the 
name of the holy virgins and of all 
the saints of God. May your dwelling 
place this day be in heaven, the home 
of peace. Through the same Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 


As the death agony continues, the 
priest reads other ancient prayers, 
begging God that the dying man may 
have comfort and strength and peace 
of conscience: 

“Deliver, O Lord, the soul of Thy 
servant from every danger of being 
lost, and from all temptations, pains 
and tribulations. Amen. 

‘Deliver, O Lord, the soul of Thy 
servant as Thou didst deliver Noah 
from the flood. Amen. 

“Deliver, O Lord, the soul of Thy 
servant as Thou didst deliver Peter 
and Paul out of prison. Amen. 

“Remember not, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord, the sins and ignorances of his 
youth, but according to Thy mercy, 
be mindful of him in Thy heavenly 
glory. Let the heavens be opened to 
him, and the angels rejoice with him.” 

Then, at the very moment of death, 
as the dying man with his last glance, 
looks upon the crucifix, held before 
his eyes, and murmurs with his last 
breath the holy name of Jesus, the 
priest repeats the last cry of Christ 
upon the cross: 

“Into Thy hands, O Lord, I com- 
mend my spirit.” 

Having done everything possible 
for the soul in its last struggles before 
death, the Church is now solicitous to 
free him from purgatory as quickly as 


charitable prayers might be able to 
bring this about. Around the unten- 
anted body, soon to return to dust, 
the rosary will be said by his fellow- 
parishioners, and then, at a suitable 
time, the remains will be conducted 
into the church and placed before the 
altar, in order that the beautiful of- 
ficial prayers of the Church may be 
offered up. 

“Eternal rest grant unto him, O 
Lord,” — thus does the Church begin 
this last solemn service for her de- 
ceased member, “and let perpetual 
light shine upon him.” In the poignant 
chant which has come down through 
the centuries for use on such sad oc- 
casions, she lifts up her intercessory 
voice, now appealing for the dead, 
now reminding those left behind to 
profit by the lesson of death. 


“Guilty, lo I groan with fear 

Whilst with shame Thy throne I near, 
Thou, O God, my crying hear. 

Who didst bend to Mary’s grief, 
Didst accept the contrite thief, 

Wilt not grudge me my relief.” 


The solemn hammer-strokes of the 
immortal Dies Irae give way to the 
Gospel’s unmistakable promise of im- 
mortality by Christ: 

“Amen, amen I say to~you, the 
hour cometh and now is when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God, and they that hear shall live.” 

And this most certainly means, as 
the Preface of the Mass goes on to 
explain it, that “they who are sadden- 
ed by the certain necessity of dying 
should be comforted by the promise 
of eternal life to come. For the life 
of the faithful is changed, not de- 
stroyed, and when the home of this 
earthly life is dissolved, an everlasting 
dwelling in heaven shall be gained.” 

And so on through the Mass, with 
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the plea often repeated: “Eternal rest 
grant unto him, O Lord,” and at the 
end of Mass, the last prayers and 
blessing of the corpse in church be- 
fore priest and mourners accompany 
the remains to the cemetery. 

Thus sadly, yet, in St. Paul’s words, 
“not sorrowing as those who have no 
hope,” relatives and friends of the 
dead Christian watch as his remains 
are brought to his last resting place 
on earth. Once more is heard the stir- 
ring reminder of immortality: 

“T am the Resurrection and the 


Life; he that believeth in Me, though 
he be dead, shall live.” 


Once more and for the last time the 
mourners are reminded of their own 
mortality: “Grant, O Lord, we be- 
seech Thee, that while we here lament 
the departure of Thy servant from this 
life, we may always remember that we 
are most certainly to follow him. Give 
us grace to prepare for that last hour 
by a good and holy life...” 

For a good and holy life alone can 
merit a happy and peaceful death. 


The Tragedy of Comic Books 
Youngsters now spend’ one hundred million dollars a year for “comic” 
books, according to statistics in Publishers’ Weekly. This is more than the 
United States spends on its textbooks supply for all elementary and secondary 
schools, and four times as much as the book budgets of all public libraries. 
Dr. Frederic Wertham, the foremost authority on the “subtle and pervading 
effects” of this deluge of crime comics on children, characterizes the damage 


in a single phrase: 
Wanderer: 


“Moral Disarmament.” He says, as quoted in The 


“T have studied this in children who do NOT commit overt acts of delin- 
quency, who do NOT show any of the conspicuous symptoms of emotional 
disorder and who may NOT have difficulty in school. The more subtle this 


influence is, the more detrimental it may be. 


... It is an influence on char- 


acter, on attitude, on the higher functions of social responsibility. ... To put 
it more concretely, it consists chiefly in the blunting of the finer feelings of 
conscience, of mercy, of sympathy for other people’s suffering and for respect 
for women. Crime comics are such highly flavored fare that they affect 
children’s taste for the finer influences of education, for art, for literature 
and for the decent and constructive relationships between human beings and 


especially between the sexes.” 


Confidence 

During the days of persecution in England, an old man was offered his 
freedom if he would renounce his Catholic faith. He refused and was sentenced 
to die. Since the man had a wife and children, the presiding justice offered to 
take care of them; whereupon the man answered that he hoped to do them as 
much good where he went as if he were with them. 

The justice, moved to anger, said to him: 

“Thou art worse than any seminary priest.” 


And he replied: 


“You say truly, for I shall never be as good as they.” 
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Problem of Inter-racial Marriage 


Problem: My younger sister, twenty-two years old, has left my mother’s 
home because she is in love with a colored boy. My mother is very tolerant 
and unprejudiced, and is in favor of equal rights for Negroes, but has urged 
my sister to think long and seriously before entering into marriage with 
this colored boy. My mother is very much upset about the problem, and yet 
wants to do whatever is right. What is the view of the Church on such a 
situation? 


Solution: The Church, while standing on the principle that individuals have 
the right to choose their own partners in marriage, so long as they observe 
the laws of God and His Church, is yet deeply interested in the happiness of 
all her children and constant in presenting principles of prudence concerning 
the choice of partners for marriage. 


For example, she advises both men and women to think long and seriously 
before promising to marry someone vastly older than themselves. She recog- 
nizes that now and then such a marriage does turn out happily; but it can 
do so only if both the younger and the older person consider gravely before- 
hand the problems that will arise from their difference in age. In some cases 
a priest would advise against the marriage of, say, a girl of twenty and a man 
of forty-five or fifty, because it could be foreseen that their characters could 
not remain adjusted to the age-difference over a period of years. 


The same kind of prudence and foresight must be applied to the question 
of whether a white girl should marry a colored boy with whom she has fallen 
in love. No law of God or the Church forbids her to marry him. But she 
should face clearly beforehand the difficulties that may arise after marriage, 
not only in the first year when her still young love may carry her through, 
but over the course of the many years of married life. And if he is not a 
Catholic, the difficulties will be multiplied many times. 


Your mother’s task is sensibly and seriously to present to your sister the 
picture of some of the heartaches and snubs she may have to endure from 
others if she marries the colored boy. If the girl still insists that she is equal 
to the test, and does have a strong character and a deeply rooted faith, and 
therefore cannot be dissuaded from ‘her intention of marrying, then your 
family should accept her and her husband without the least sign that there 
is any difference between their marriage and any other in the world. 
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The Penitent Widow 


Carmel, in the twentieth century, was made famous by the victories 
of an innocent girl who in her teens took the veil and solemn prom- 
ises of a spouse of Christ, and went to her heavenly nuptials with 
Him when she was in her twenties as the ‘Little Flower.’’ Here is a 
counterpart to Therese Martin, not an innocent girl, but a notorious 
woman of the world, who also found shelter in Carmel. 


Francis A. Brunner 


Bees paront is a 
sleepy town of several thousand in- 
habitants, a French borough already 
ancient when, in 973, Count Lambert 
of Chalon laid the foundations of the 
Benedictine priory which gave the 
place its surname. It is celebrated at 
present for its convent of Visitation 
nuns and their chapel where most of 
our Lord’s apparitions to St. Margaret 
Mary Alocoque took place. But who 
knows; maybe some day its Carmel 
will be as well known as its Visitandine 
convent. For the second prioress of 
the Carmel of Paray-le-Monial, Moth- 
er Mary of Jesus, the remarkable 
woman whose life is here sketched, 
may some day bring new lustre to that 


ancient locale. In her earlier years she 


was notorious, but perhaps those re- 
tired years of her prolonged sojourn at 
Carmel will bring even greater fame to 
her who was the Marchessa Alessandra 
Carlotti di Garda. 

The confused moral ideas of our 
present time are, no doubt, in great 
measure the outgrowth of a puritanism 
which swept over Europe like a pesti- 
-lence, spreading a morality that com- 
manded people to pretend they didn’t 
know what they did know. The moral 
anarchy of our own day is a reaction 
against that hypocrisy. There arose not 
only the natural human demand to be- 


come acquainted with one’s own na-. 


ture, but a contention that human be- 
ings have a right to be as nature made 
them; that which is natural is good. 

Christianity, however, teaches that 
the natural human being is not good, 
that his nature is depraved because, 
through the fall of his first parents, 
man is deprived of a perfection which 
God created him to possess. Only the 
grace of God, which perfects nature, 
can make man good, since it makes 
him once more complete. 

From this it follows that Christianity 
can have no sympathy for a woman 
who tries to entice another person to 
rest content in his imperfect state, 
whether she tries to lure a man into 
an unlawful love intrigue, or whether, 
in an entirely lawful relation, she en- 
courages a man to be greedy, vindic- 
tive, covetous, selfish, or to pander to 
his wife’s inordinate desire to have 
every luxury even at the expense of 
others. 

The daughter of Antonio Starabba, 
Marchese of Rudini, was of the type 
that could easily mislead. You might 
say she was a “strong” woman. Cer- 
tainly she was head-strong, a wisp of 
a girl with a will of iron, a child look- 
ing for all the world like a little angel 
but impervious to discipline. Perhaps 
it was this strength of will that brought 
about her ultimate conversion, but in 
our earliest encounter with it, all it 
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produced was her expulsion from 
school. x 

The Sacred Heart nuns at the Trinita 
dei Monti, in Rome, had hoped to 
bring out in the girl those qualities of 
high breeding and simple urbanity 
which they had recognized in her moth- 
er, daughter of Count Charles de Bar- 
ral. But the girl had inherited too 
much of her father, an immensely 
wealthy man who was at that time 
President of the Council of Ministers. 
The nuns did their best for two long 
years, then insisted that His Excellency 
take her away. Ridiculous, said he. 
Confess yourselves failures? He raged 
and stormed, he promised and plead- 
ed. Reverend Mother was unbelievably 
adamant. And so, defeated, he had to 
bring his child away to his country 
estate in Sicily. 

Here she had the freedom she want- 
ed. Her loveliness enslaved the house- 
hold. She took to riding, lived for the 
horses and hounds. In summer she 
joined the rest of the family at their 
Piedmontese palace to follow a round 
of picnics and parties and mingle with 
the great ones of the land and the 
young princes of the family royal. In 
the fall the disgruntled Marchese sent 
her to one of the ultra-modern secular 
schools near Florence, where she got 
her freedom for “self-expression,” and 
lost every vestige of that religion which 
the good nuns had tried to teach her. 

When, at sixteen, she left school, 


she was a completely emancipated . 


woman. Then began those happy tri 
ps 
through Europe, accompanying an in- 
dulgent father to France, England, 
Poland, Austria-Hungary and Russia. 


There was even a proposal of mar- - 


riage: the Grand Duke Sergius, But 
here Alessandra put her dainty foot 
down. At the suggestion that she might 
have to join the Orthodox Church — 

a mere conventional adherence,” her 


father pointed out — she cried out 
with fury that he might have helped 
her lose her religion, “but be sure of 
this, the faith I have lost Ill never ab- 
jure, not even for the crown of an 
Empress.” 

At eighteen she did choose a husband 
of her own, the young and wealthy and 
cultured Marchese Marcello Carlotti 
di Garda. In October, 1894, she © 
plighted her troth in a marriage which 
was acclaimed as the marriage of the 
year. But it was not to. last for long. 
Two boys came to bless their already 
happy home, Antonio and Andrea. 
And then came the shock that ended 
this interval of pagan bliss. Marcello, 
never strong, had an attack of pleurisy 
and then the doctors discovered tuber- 
culosis. At the last moment a well- 
known priest of Verona, Don Frances- 
co Serenelli, administered the sacra- 
ments, and the Marchese went to God. 
That was in the spring of 1900. 

Alessandra was reluctant to surren- 
der to the conventions of widowhood. 
Instead she started out on a long trip, 
first through the Italian Riviera, then 
to Spain and over into Morocco. A 
certain Miss Evelyn was her compan- 
ion as they launched out on camels 
through the desert. Here in the wilder- 
ness, amidst the lonely stars, she had 
time to think. One night she said, as 
though in meditation, “O my God, if 
ever I can say once more, ‘I do be- 
lieve,’ I vow that I will give myself and 
all I hold dear to thee.”’ Back at Garda 
she did try to make up her mind about 
religion. Realizing she needed more 
than her smattering of Latin and Greek 
and German if she was to read Au- 
gustine or the Summa, if she was to 
find out what Strauss and Harnack 
had to say, she plunged into an am- 
bitious program of studies. In fact, af- 
ter arguing matters out one night with 
a school-friend in a hotel at Verona, 
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she humbly went to confession and 
Communion. In her prayers she recall- 
ed her desert vow, but did not feel up 
to making such a complete renuncia- 
tion. 

Then God permitted Alessandra to 
take the worst toss of her life. She be- 
came intimate with that errant genius, 
the. poet and novelist Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio. Installed at Capponcina with 
her lover and rejoicing over her pet 
name of Nike, the young widow — 
she was not yet thirty — proved a 
godsend to the scavengers of the press. 
And she cared not a whit what they 
wrote. Capponcina was turned into an 
Oriental alcazar, with sumptuous sta- 
bles and even Persian rugs for the 
Arab steeds to lie on! If ‘the fancy 
seized her she moved to Garda, or 
made a Sunday trip to Mondragone to 
see her delicate boys and, incidentally, 
give the Jesuit rector a good headache. 

Yet all the time she was eaten up 
with jealousy, fearful of her “faithless 
Paris.” And faithless he proved. Sud- 


denly sickness laid her low. She called. 


for a priest; he refused to come. She 
called for another; he too refused. 
Whatever we may think of these de- 
cisions, they did have one good result; 
they made her think about her tainted 
life. Her body was wasted; so was her 
money. And needless to say, d’Annun- 
zio had long since slipped away. So 
she lay there, in her ravaged castle, 
and meditated and prayed and medi- 
tated some more. 

God’s ways are not our ways. A 
Magdalen is found worthy to kneel at 
the foot of the cross beside an Immac- 
ulate Virgin. And now a discarded 
harlot, almost out of one of Gabriele’s 
own books, thinks of becoming a reli- 
gious. In a heart-to-heart talk with a 
cousin of hers she says quite simply: 
“One fine day I’ll have to be off to be 
a Carmelite.” Can you blame poor 


Livia for laughing? But off to. visit 
Carmel she went. 

Having returned to Garda, Alessan- 
dra entered on a new life, a painstak-— 
ing effort to resume the practice of 
her religion, to catch the voice of a 
God she had not listened to since 
childhood. She got in touch with good 
Don Serenelli and later, in 1909, en- 
gaged the Abbe Gaston Gorel as Chap- 
lain and tutor for her two boys. These 
men tried to help her with their coun- 
sel, argued with her, pointed out a line 
of reading. But the Abbe’s best advice 
was to make a pilgrimage to Lourdes. 
Where argument failed, our Lady pre- 
vailed. She one more believed. 

After that things moved so fast that 
the good parish priest of Garda was 
moved to say that the Marchese would 
end up either in a lunatic asylum or as 
a saint. She studied the ways of pray- 
er, steeped herself in the treasures of 
the liturgy, mulled over the writings 
of John of the Cross and Teresa of 
Avila, those Carmelite stalwarts, and. 
by 1911 was permitted to enter the 
Carmel at Paray-le-Monial. 

Hardly had she taken her solemn 
vows when she was appointed Mistress 
of Novices, and on the death of the 
foundress, in 1921, she was unani- 
mously elected Prioress. With her old 
abandon, now energetically channeled, 
she gave the convent a new start. With- 
in two years the building was remodel- 
ed and completed, and new houses 
were founded at Valenciennes and at 
Montmartre in Paris. 

Then came an offer of an abandon- 
ed monastery in the mountains of Up- 
per Savoy. Like another Teresa. she 
left her cloister to inspect the possibil- 
ities of a new foundation there. But 
her health was gone. Taken to a hos- 
pital in Geneva, she died on January 
2, 1931, her last message a beautiful 
summary of what it means to abandon 
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one’s will — yes, abandon one’s will! 
— to God. “My dear, dear Sisters! 
For us there is no one but Jesus Christ: 
no one else, nothing else! Only in His 
love is truth and life.” 

Some people might see in her a 
psychopathic escapist, seeking to bury 
her past in the cloister. They might 
think of her as her own Paphnutius 
sealing up her penitent self in a door- 
less cell and dismissing any possible 
demurrer with a harsh Digna es. Such 
miss the whole meaning of the story. 


Alessandra did not bury herself in Car- 
mel. She found life there. She found 
One whom her soul could really love. 
She found there that sweet constraint, 
that delicious bondage which is the 
love of Jesus. She of the obstinate will 
and unbridled selfishness found peace 
in conforming to the will of God. 
e 

That is the sordid, and the reward- 
ed life of another Magdalen, the 
Marchesa Alessandra Carlotti turned 
Carmelite. 


On Saying No 
Garcia Moreno, martyr president of Ecuador, illustrious for statesmanship 
and strength of character, but far more for his lively profession of deep Cath- 
olic faith, for which he was assassinated, one day had the occasion to make 


the brief but very wise statement: 


“The great evil of our age is just this: that we do not know enough to say 


” 


no. 


No, to all the passions which would drag us down into the mud. 
No, to all tricks of social injustice more or less legal, to all that is base, 


low and subversive. 


No, to publications which traduce religion, country, Christian morality, 
to lurid novels and obscene amusements. 
° No, to those who insult the faith and decency, and to the more or less im- 


pudent defenders of vice and disorder. 


No, to shameless fashions, scandalous conduct, and base compromise in 


violation of conscience. 


—Franciscan Forum 


Which Gifts Are Better? 

A young Chinese communist was attempting to win over one of his Catholic 
friends, as related in the Far East, listing for him all the wonderful things the 
party would do for him. He concluded his remarks by saying: 

“Your priest doesn’t really care for you. What gifts does he give you? He 
doesn’t give you any clothes or any shoes.” 

The Catholic boy unbuttoned his shirt and asked his friend: 

“Can you see the things that are in my heart?” 

“Of course not,” answered the young follower of Marx. 

“Very well,” said the other boy, “let me tell you that the priest makes me 
presents of the things I need in my heart. When I confess my sins, he washes 
my heart clean with the Blood of Jesus Christ. When I receive Holy Com- 
munion, the priest feeds me with the Bread of Angels. The clothes your 
party promises me will wear out; the tobacco will go up in smoke, but the 
gifts I receive from the priest I will take to heaven. These are the gifts that 


Moscow has overlooked.” 
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Dialogue with Child 


Big Words Into Little 


Big words made into little ones, for the sake 
of the unfolding mind of a nine-year-old 


child. 


Leonard F. Hyland 


BD) nay: what is dog-dog-ma- 
ma-t-i-s-m? 

Where did you see that word, child? 

Here in this magazine. I was look- 
ing at the pictures in it, and in one 
place where there are words instead of 
pictures I saw something about the 
Catholic Church. Because that’s our 
- Church, I wanted to see what it said. 

And what did it say? 

It said — wait, I'll try to read it to 
you and then you can explain it. It 
says: “Most Americans resist and re- 
sent the Catholic Church because of 
its spirit of dog-dog-ma-t-i-s-m.”” What 
is that word, anyway? 

It is pronounced dog-ma-tism, son. 

But what does it mean? 

That, son, is a good’ question, but 
the answer will not be easy. Sure you’re 
not too sleepy to listen? 

-Not if you will explain it to me. I 
always listen to you, don’t I? 


I must say you do. But you surely. 


will have to listen carefully this time. 

I will. 

O.K. You want to know what the 
spirit of dogmatism is and why that 
magazine you are holding says that 
many Americans dislike it in Catholics 
like you and me. 

Do I have it too? 

If you are learning to be a good 
Catholic you do, in the right sense of 
the word. But the first thing you have 
to know about it is that there is a 
wrong sense and a right sense in which 
the word can be used. 


But which is which? 

Well, let’s take the right sense first. 
The word “dogma,” from which the 
bigger word is made, means something 
that we are taught to believe as true. 
It is usually used in regard to religion, 
and it means something you are taught 
by me, or by the sisters or priests who 
teach you in school as absolutely true. 

You mean like when you taught me 
that God sees me wherever I go or 
whatever I do, even though I can’t see 
Him — that is a dogma? 

In a sense, yes. However, that truth, 
is so easy to understand by anybody 
who knows anything about God, that 
we wouldn’t have to have much help 
to learn it and remember it. In the 
strict sense, a dogma is a truth that the 
Catholic Church has helped us to 
know, when we might have been mis- 
led if we had been left to ourselves. 

How does the Catholic Church do 
that? 

Before you learn how she does it, 
you should know whether or not she 
has a right to do it. 

How do I know that? 

Don’t you remember my telling you 
how Our Lord said to the apostles, 
who were the first leaders of His 
Church: “Going therefore, teach all 
nations, whatsoever I have command- 
ed you?” Our Lord gave His Church 
the command to teach everybody, espe- 
cially in regard to those things they 
might have doubts or wrong ideas 
about. 
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I remember. 

And Our Lord also said to His apos- 
tles who were His Church at that time: 
“He that hears you hears Me; he that 
despises you, despises Me.” Remember 
that? 

Now I remember. 

And to make sure that they would 
not teach wrong things, Our Lord 
promised the apostles and all the men 
who would take their places, “Behold, 
I am with you all days, even to the 
end of the world.” 

That was a big promise, wasn’t it? 

But you see what it means, don’t 
you? 

I think it means we have to listen to 
Our Lord’s Church when it tells us 
what we have to believe. 


Right. Now, when the Church tells 


us that a certain truth was clearly 
taught by Christ, either by His words 
in the Bible, or by talking to the apos- 
tles who taught it to everybody else, 
that truth becomes what we call a 
dogma. 

Where do we find these dogmas? 

You find them in your catechism. 
Everything that you learn in your cat- 
echism is either something about God 
that is so clear that the Church never 
had to say any more about it, or some- 
thing that people were arguing about 
until the Church settled the arguments 
by saying: This is what Christ taught; 
this is what He wants everybody to 
believe. 

Why doesn’t everybody believe it, 
then? 

Because there are a lot of people 
who, through no fault of their own, are 
brought up to believe that the Catholic 
Church doesn’t know what she is talk- 
ing about when she says that some- 
thing must be believed. 

But they couldn’t have read what 
our Lord said about His Church teach- 
ing everybody, could they? 


Somehow they miss that. They also 
miss the fact that the Catholic Church 
has never said that everybody must 
believe a certain truth without point- 
ing out either where it is said in the 
Bible or how it was taught by Our 
Lord and the apostles because it has 
always been accepted by Christians 
from the time of Our Lord. On top of 
that they miss the promise of Our Lord 
that He would stay with His:Church, 
which means that He would not let her 
make a mistake in teaching the truth. 

Gee, I’m glad you’re teaching me, 
and not somebody else. 

Do you think you can tell me, then, 
in your own way, what a dogma is? 

It’s something Our Lord taught, and 
that the Catholic Church tells us we 
must believe to get to heaven. 

A very good explanation. Now, 
about this spirit of dogmatism business. 

Oh, yes. Why does the magazine say 
that that’s what people who are not 
Catholics hate about Catholics? 

That question brings us to the wrong 
use of the word “dogma” and “dog- 
matism.” Are you sure you aren’t too 
tired out by now to go into that? 

No, daddy. Because you haven’t an- 
swered my first question yet. 

Well, I'll answer it, but you'll have 
to listen carefully. 

I will. 

Remember those people I told you 
about who have been brought up to 
believe that the Catholic Church 
doesn’t know what she is talking about 
when she tells us what we must be- 
lieve? 

I remember. I’m sorry for them. 

Besides being taught that the Cath- 
olic Church doesn’t know anything, 
these people have also been taught that 
they should be free to take the Bible 
and make up their own meaning about 
anything in it. 

You mean that they don’t believe 
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that there is any Church to help them 
to know what the Bible means? 

That’s right. They believe that every- 
body has to make up his own religion 
out of the Bible. 

Isn’t that hard for anybody to do 
alone? 

It is so hard that what happens when 
they try it is that they break up into 
a hundred, or two hundred or a thou- 
sand different religions, each one based 
on what some individual thinks is the 
meaning of something in the Bible. 

_ Our Lord didn’t want that, did He? 

I’m sure He didn’t. He wanted to 
show all men the one, sure, safe, clear 
road to heaven. He didn’t want men to 
make a hundred roads out of the one 
He pointed out. But that’s what they 
try to do. 

What has that got to do with dog- 
dog-ma-t-i-s-m? 

Just this. They call their religion the 
religion of freedom — a religion in 
which everybody is free to figure out 
his own rules and his own meanings 
of the Bible. They call the Catholic 
Church a religion of dogmatism, that 
is, one in which its members all have 
to believe the same things as taught 
them by the Church that Our Lord set 
up in the world. Remember we called 


such truths “dogmas.” 

But wouldn’t anybody want to be 
sure he knew what Our Lord taught? 

In their hearts most people do want 
that. But they don’t like being told 
what it is. 

Why don’t they? 

The main reason is that they have 
been told so often that the Catholic 
Church just makes up dogmas, or 
truths to be believed, without any basis 
in the Bible or the teachings of Our 
Lord, that they now think it is true. 
But you and I know that this is not 
true. This untrue thing is what some 
people call the spirit of dogmatism in 
the Catholic Church. Even you and I 
would not like the Catholic Church if 
everybody we ever knew had taught 
us such untrue things about her. : 

I’m glad, daddy, that I have you to 
teach me. 

Yes, and you should be glad you 
have the priests and sisters in your 
school to teach you, too. 

When I get big, ’m going to try to 
teach people the right things about the 
Catholic Church. 

Wonderful. But in order to get big, 
you have to have enough sleep. Time . 
for bed now. 

I’m ready, daddy. 


Making It Easy 

A Sister at summer school was trying to find an example to explain the 
difference between mortal and venial sin, and settled for this one: 

“A little girl spilled a drop of water on a table which her mother had 
just bought. This table had a high polish and the water left an ugly mark, 
which can be compared to venial sin on the soul. A little varnish remover 
will renew the former beauty of the table just as prayer and good works will 
renew the beauty. of our soul. Another day, rain blowing through the open 
window spoiled the entire surface of the table. This is like mortal sin which 
spoils.our souls by taking away all God’s grace. The original beauty of the 
table can now be restored only by a new coat of varnish, while the beauty 
of the soul can be regained by a good confession.” 

At this point a little lad in the back of the room raised his hand. 

“Sister,” he said, “I guess you don’t know that you can now buy waterproof 


varnish at the hardware store.” 
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In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Ligworian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
“[ just read the article on the ‘Right to 
Work’ laws. I am a member of the A.F. of 
L. and I believe that unions are an abso- 
lute necessity—good unions, that is, But I 
think that the unions we have today are 90 
per cent or more, corrupt, and this includes 
the A.F. of L. and the C.1.0. You say that 
the unions have helped the workingman to 
a better standard of living. That is true, 
but for every dollar they have given the 
worker they have put a thousand in their 
own pockets through one kind of corrup- 
tion or another. It is my opinion that they 
are rotten right to the very top. It is not 
a few minor officials, as you state in your 
article, but it is the officials from top to 
bottom who are hand in glove with the 
gangsters and politicians that are ruining 
oar country. As for the ‘Right to Work’ 
laws, they are not so bad as you make out. 
I think they will force union officials to 
turn their corruption money into benefits 
for workers, thereby making the union so 
attractive that they will join of their own 
free will. I want unions, good strong unions, 
because I realize that big business will rare- 
ly give the worker his just share. But I do 
not think it is right to fight corruption with 
corruption, 
Db? 
One catches a glimpse from letters such 
as this, of what a tremendously successful 
job somebody has done in propagandizing 
simple folk into believing that there is not 
an honest union official or an incorrupt 


union in the land. It shocks and frightens 
anyone who knows a goodly number of up- 
right, honest, Christian union men. 

The editors 


Anon 
“In regard to all those letters for and 
against the article on Motherhood in the 
May issue, I wish to tell you how wonder- 
ful I thought it was. It was so inspiring 
and beautifully written that I gave a copy 
to my daughter who is expecting her third 
baby. She read it one day when she was 
feeling particularly low and also gave it to 
a neighbor. She called me on the phone and 
was crying when she told me how much it 
had helped her to go on and made her feel 
entirely different about a lot of things. She 
is very young and not too well off eco- 
nomically and has found it hard to keep 
cheerful with the new baby coming. But 
she feels entirely different now. God bless 
you for coming to the aid of those in such 

serious need. 

NUNS 
This is published as one of several let- 
ters with the same theme. We are grateful 
for all of them, and pray that other wor- 
ried mothers will be-helped in the same way. 

The editors 


" Syosset, L.I., N.Y. 
“Please cancel my subscription at once 
and remove my name from your circula- 
tion records. After reading several issues of 
THE LiGuoriAn, I find myself in total dis- 
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agreement with your stand on labor mat- 
ters. The ‘Right to Work’ article in the 
September issue was the last straw. In my 
opinion it is biased, unrealistic and shows 
a complete lack of practical experience 
with unions or working men. ‘Captive’ 
union members, disgusted with feather- 
bedding, loafing, corruption and in some 
cases communism forced on them by dele- 
gates have their only recourse when they 
can vote by secret ballot in national elec- 
tions. You are naive when you say these 
abuses should be corrected by unions them- 
selves. In this instance at least I can exert 
my right to cancel my subscription and thus 
stop supporting principles with which I am 
in complete disagreement. 
W. R. M.” 

We find it hard to understand the total 
condemnation of -some seventeen million 
men and women who work for a living in 
organized labor that is contained in these 
refusals even to look at the arguments for 
the essential goodness of their cause. If the 
seventeen million members of labor unions 


in the United States are all either viciously 


corrupt or completely enslaved, then we 

should all stop talking or writing and get 

down on our knees and await the end. 
The editors 


Toledo, Ohio 

~ “J would like to go on record as saying 
that the person or persons writing the arti- 
cles on the Negro question know abso- 
lutely nothing about the subject. Being a 
native Philadelphian, I know what I am 
talking about. Here are two questions Id 
like to see answered: 1) Why do Negroes 
desire to live with white people when they 
_feel so unwanted? The white people don’t 
go into the colored sections to live. If the 
white people desire to stay by themselves, 
why don’t the colored do likewise? 2) Since 
the Catholic Church thinks that colored 
and white should live together, why don’t 
white and colored nuns—and priests—live 
in the same convents and rectories? Let me 


give you a few facts about housing. Prior 
to 1940 white and colored people lived in 
segregated areas in Philadelphia. The white 
people had worked hard for their homes. 
Then the colored started moving in and the 
value of their homes went to rock bottom. 
They had to sacrifice their homes and move 
because it was no longer safe to walk the 
streets after the colored moved in. I am 
real ‘hot’ on this question because I saw my 
own father work his fingers to the bone to 
buy a nice home, and then have to sell it 
at a sacrifice when Negroes moved into the 
neighborhood because it was not safe for 
his daughters to walk the streets. Maybe 
this letter will go into the waste-basket, but 
I’ve got it off my chest. Personally I would 
rather be married to an ape than to a 
Negro. 
Miss H.T.C.” 

It is explosive feelings like these that 
make it necessary. to write articles about. 
racial prejudices. Yet little will ever be ac- 
complished so long as there are individuals 
who liken colored human beings to apes or 
count them as less than apes. That such 
call themselves Christians is one of the 
great scandals of our day. Note: There are 
scores of convents where colored and white 
sisters are living together, and scores of 
monasteries and rectories where colored 
and white priests do also. And we have 
seen the problems created by segregated 
and desegregated housing not in one but 
in fifty cities. Let's argue about how to face 
the problems, but only after we have agreed 
to love all our neighbors as ourselves. 

The editors 


Maspeth, L.I., N.Y. 
“Please cancel my subscription to your 
magazine..I have read only one issue but 
I find myself not at all in accord with your 
interpretations of Christianity and there- 
fore it is very depressing reading for me. 
AF.” 
Christ's doctrines are not easy (as He 
Himself said), and it is natural that they 
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who “find themselves not at all in accord 
with them” are depressed when reading 
about them. If only they could learn by 
experience that “the yoke is a sweet one,” 
and that the burden becomes light with sub- 
mission. 

The editors 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“Having only recently subscribed to your 
magazine, I was very much surprised at the 
slant of your article on the ‘Right to Work’ 
laws. The socialistic viewpoint expressed 
seems hardly fitting for a Catholic maga- 
zine devoted to justice and democracy. Why 
should any employer be forced to hire a 
group of people who will tell him when 
and how and for how much they are to 
work? This is the first I had heard of such 
laws and I am very much in favor of them 
since they are quite in keeping with the 
democratic principles of free enterprise. I 
particularly resent your reference to ‘refu- 
gees and down-at-the-heel drifters’ willing 
to work for anything. My parents hap- 
pened to be refugees, only in those days 
they were called immigrants. I am proud 
that my father was willing to work for any- 
thing to support his family. Perhaps if he 
didn’t work so hard he would have had 
time to think that his employer owed him a 
living wage and to join the scum on the 
picket lines. Don’t you believe that the 
great number of Americans who are’ will- 
ing to compete with union and non-union 
workers deserve a great deal of admira- 
tion? 

Miss F.H.” 

Item one from the papal program of: so- 
cial justice: The first obligation of employ- 
ers is to pay just and living wages. Item 
two: workingmen havea natural right to 
form organizations through which they can 
bargain effectively for living wages, which 
employers have not in the past been in- 
clined to pay unless such urging were used. 
Item three: Both the above principles are 
nullified when individuals are authorized by 


/ 


the state to bargain with employers for less 
than living wages. . . . We have great ad- 
miration for refugees or immigrants (our 
parents among them) who worked for pit- 
tances because in their day there was no 
organization available to compel employ- 
ers to pay living wages. We also have in- 
tense pity for the marchers in breadlines in 
times of depression, which inevitably follow 
on the payment of sub-subsistence wages. 
The editors 


Detroit, Mich. 
“TI am very glad there are not pictures in 
THE LicuoriAn; I prefer the sound spirit- 
ual food. Also I admire you for your frank- 
ness; good people love you for it, and if 
occasionally a reader gets mad at you, what 
of it? Continue as you have been doing; 
even we priests learn a lot from THE LI- 

GUORIAN. 
Rev. J.A.A.” 


Chicago, Ill. 

“During, and shortly after World War 
II, razor blades were so scarce in New 
Guinea, where the natives used them to 
keep their heads shaved, that used blades 
were gladly accepted as a medium of ex- 
change. Appeals for used blades were pub- 
lished in several Catholic publications and 
the blades began to pour in on the Divine 
Word Fathers, in fact, they were swamped. 
One junk dealer even offered over one ton 
of them. The sad part of it is that just when 
my campaign got underway, it was possible 
for the natives in New Guinea to obtain 
new blades again, and so they refused to 
accept used blades. Since the words used 
by Mrs. M. M. of Forest Hills, N.Y., are 
almost identical with those I used in an 
appeal to ‘The Sign’ several years ago, I 
feel that it is my obligation to try to stem 
the tide of old razor blades that is still en- 
gulfing the poor Fathers in Techny, Ill. To 
ease my conscience and to permit the Di- 
vine Word Fathers to go about their apos- 
tolic labors, unhampered by used razor 
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blades, will you please notify your readers 
that only new blades have value in New 
Guinea. 

at OG 


Rockville Center, N. Y. 

“In reference to your fine article on fre- 
quent Communion in the June issue I would 
like to call your attention.to another group 
of infrequent communicants — mothers of 
very young children, who find it impossible 
to get to early Sunday Mass, and also find 
it impossible to fast until a later Mass. I 
know that the Holy Father has covered this 
situation in his recent encyclical on Com- 
munion regulations, and I personally have 
permission from my confessor to drink 
nourishing liquids up to an hour before 
going to a late Mass and receiving Com- 
munion. I suggest that you call attention to 
this possibility to your readers. Many of 


_ the young mothers of my acquaintance have 


never read the encyclical, or they seem to 
have a vague notion that it is only for the 
benefit of the sick. Certainly mothers of 
young babies need Our Lord in frequent 
Communion. And I honestly don’t believe 
that many of them come under any of the 
seven categories in your article. How about 
a little article on the easy way out of their 
dilemma? 
Mrs. CWC,” 

The Three Minute Instruction in the 
September LiGuoRIAN gives the new regula- 
tions, made by Pope Pius XII, on fasting 
before Communion. Mothers of young chil- 
dren will learn that they are cheating them- 
selves of a great privilege if they do not ask 
any confessor for permission to take liquid 
nourishment on mornings when they go to 
a late Mass and would like to receive Holy 
Communion. r 

The editors 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
“I hope that all readers of your article, 
‘Seven Obstacles to Frequent Communion,’ 
will make use of it to increase their recep- 


tion of Holy Communion. With God’s grace 
I have been able to receive Communion al- 
most daily, and I cannot begin to tell you 
how many graces I have received. I have a 
peace of mind and soul I never had before: 
Five years ago my husband left me and our 
two little children for another woman. Feel- 
ing bitter and unloved, I turned in despera- 
tion to God, and He has lovingly helped me 
to bear the stigma of being a ‘divorcee.’ 
The criticism and taunts of ‘holier-than- 
thou Catholics, and the ridicule and jests 
of my Protestant co-workers, who cannot 
understand why I do not marry again, have 
all become bearable because of the strength 
I receive from daily Communion. I pray 
that God will draw other deserted wives 
close to Him, so that in their loneliness 
they will not seek the companionship and 
love of another man. 
Mrs. E.B.” 

Far too often deserted wives turn away 
from God instead of to him. We pray that 
this example will show many of them the 
right direction in which to go for comfort. 

The editors 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 

“Nothing I read brings me a joy that 
compares with what I experience through 
your short but fruitful articles. Truth 
pressed into sixty-four pages a month is the 
medicine we need to counter the ‘junk’ 
spread out in secular reams. After absorb- 
ing and meditating on one issue of THE 
LiGuoRIAN, I can’t help but think that the 
next one will not measure up, only, to 
my pleasant dismay, to find that they all 
leave me searching my soul to purge it of 
past offenses and influencing my good in- 
tentions for the future. . . . Personally I 
would like to read a candid and objective 
appraisal of Padre Pio in THE LiGUORIAN. 
Do you have the facts? 

Cee 

We of THE LiGuoriAN are very hesitant 
about writing of so-called living saints, un- 
less we have first hand experience and 
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knowledge of the individual involved. Ra- 
dio Replies Press in St. Paul has recently 
published a study of Padre Pio, based on 
visits to him made by the author of the 
pamphlet. 

The editors 


Worcester, Mass. 
“You will never make many sales of THE 
LIGUORIAN in my family, because I spread 
it all over and everybody already reads it. 
It is wonderful. And the fact that you con- 
tinued to send it to me when I told you I 
was ill and could not pay for it was one of 
the nicest things that ever happened to me. 
In fact when anybody gives me the old argu- 
ment about priests only wanting money, I 
just show them the card you sent me tell- 
ing me I could have THe LiGuorIAN free 
as long as I wanted it. That puts them in 
their place. All I can say is Thank you, 
and that my heart is full of prayer for you 
all. 
Anon.” 
We might repeat here that subscribers to 
THE LiGuorIAN who find that they are in 
a financial set-back and cannot afford to 
renew, but who have always read and prof- 
ited by THE LiGuoriANn, need only ask to 
have their subscription renewed without 
charge. We want readers more than we want 
money, necessary though the latter is for 
any good work. God will always provide 
enough for our needs. 
The editors 


Syracuse, N.Y. 

“First, let me express a word of sincere 
gratitude for the finest magazine published. 
It is such a thrill to show your factual arti- 
cles to others, knowing that they will con- 
vey the truth and state the facts in the 
clearest, briefest and most complete manner. 
We who are your readers are proud of your 
work and pray to God that you and your 
successors in the far future will keep up 
the good work. Now a query: Is it possible 
to obtain reprints of selected articles for 


distribution to others and for use on pamph- 
let racks? If it is would you kindly send 
me a list of your reprints? It is sad to know 
what strange things many Protestants are 
taught to believe about the Catholic faith. 
I have some of their printed matter before 
me, and to any educated Catholic it is be- 
yond the ridiculous. Yet I have intelligent 
non-Catholic friends who believe these 
things, that we adore the Blessed Mother, 
that we are forbidden to use the Bible, that 
you priests make your living selling indul- 
gences (what are your rates, Father?), that 
Mary had other children, etc. Any pam- 
phlets you have that will help to bring the 
truth to those thus deceived will be appre- 
ciated. 
F.O.” 

Tye LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET OFFICE has a 
list of over one hundred booklets and leaf- 
lets, most of them reprints of popular arti- 
cles first published in THE LiGUORIAN. Write 
for a catalogue. The editors 


Pelham, N. Y. 
“TI would like to add my own words of 
praise for THE LiGUORIAN to those of oth- 
ers. It is truly a Catholic magazine dealing 
exclusively with Catholic doctrine. I am 
sorry to admit that so many Catholic pub- 
lications have gone too deeply into political 
matters. In most cases it is just personal 
opinions of the editors, but so often in 
reading a Catholic publication I have had 
to wallow through hateful criticisms of my 
government before finding any real Cath- 
olic doctrine. THE LIGUORIAN will never of- 
fend anyone except those who hate God. 
Even these will come to love Him through 

contact with your splendid magazine. 
Mrs. L.. C.% 


Jackson Hts., L. IL, N. Y. 
“Your magazine is delightful — I ex- 
pected something very dull. After reading 
one issue (Sept., 1952) I am resolving to 
receive Holy Communion more frequently. 
M. L. M.” 
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Names 
from the 
Saints 


Louis G. Miller 


TR OR 


Your old friend Finbar O’Houlihan re- 
_ flects with distaste on the growing custom 
of neglecting the saints in the naming of 


children. 
* ok >K 


oan O’Houlihan was my 
sponsor on call. 

Occasionally, as I made arrange- 
ments for my Sunday afternoon bap- 
tisms, I would find that the parents 
of one of the children to be baptized 
would try to smuggle in as sponsor 
someone living in an invalid marriage, 
or in some other way far from being 
a practical Catholic. 

I try, of course, as any pastor does, 
to get the sponsors’ names ahead of 
time, and to find out something about 
them. But despite my best efforts, 
emergencies will arise. 

Now Finbar lived only a few doors 
from the church, and in emergency I 
knew I could depend on him. 

“Finbar,” I would say over the 
phone, “I’ve got a job for you.” 

“Tl be right over, Father.” And 
over he would come, to stand as spon- 
sor for some poor neglected child. 

I realize full well that sponsorship 
in baptism is not something that should 
be taken on in such a haphazard fash- 


ion. The sponsor has very definite 
duties, and he should know the child 
and its family. All well and good, and 
I periodically remind my people of 


that fact. Yet emergencies still will 


arise. 

And for emergencies, I am grateful 
that I have Finbar. 

Well, on this particular Sunday I 
had baptized a child, with Finbar act- 
ing as sponsor, and afterwards, when 
the parents with the child had gone, 
Finbar stayed behind as I brought the 
white cloth and the salt and the candle 
and blessed oils into the sacristy. 

“Father,” he said to me, “what 
name was it you gave that child?” 

“Lester Joseph.” 

“I thought that’s what I heard you 
say.” : 

“Why, what’s wrong with it?” 

“I haven’t any complaints about the 
‘Joseph.’ That’s as fine a name as any, 
male child could have. But Lester! 
What saint ever was called Lester?” 

“None, so far as I know.” 

By this time we had walked over to 
the rectory, and Finbar was taking his 
pipe from his pocket. I knew I was in 
for a discussion. 

“Now it’s a funny thing how these 
unsanctified names are taking hold of 
the American people,” he said. 

“Maybe their present owners will 
sanctify them,” I said. But Finbar was 
not to be sidetracked. 

“The strange thing is,” he went on, 
“that it is among the ministers and 
preachers themselves that the ‘trend 
seems to be most pronounced.” 

“How do you reach that conclu- 
sion?” 

By way of answer, Finbar picked 
up the morning paper and opened it 
to the page on which were listed ad- 
vertisements of Protestant services for 
the ensuing Sunday. 

“Look at these names,” he said. 
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‘“Here’s Preston Bradley in one church. 
Here’s Franchion Smith and Crawford 
Crunch in another. Here’s Doctor 
Deets Dunstan preaching at the Third 
Reformed Four-square Gospel Taber- 
nacle. If you look closely, you'll see all 
kinds of first names like Harley and 
Jewell and Torrey and Stewart, and 
glory be to God! here’s even Doctor 
Lulubelle Loring, who will unburden 
herself of some homespun theology to 
a select congregation next Tuesday 
night at 8. Do you see it?” 

“Wes, Lsee.7 

“Now you'll notice, your reverence, 
there’s not a saint’s name in the lot 
of them. It looks as if their parents 
made a deliberate effort to avoid giv- 
ing them the names of saints, and these 
ministers likewise will pass on the tra- 
dition to their children, you can be 
sure of that.” 

» “Oh, I don’t know, Finbar,” I said. 
“TI see a few cases of John and Edward 
and Henry here.” 

“But very few, you'll notice, and 
especially among the roof-raising type 
of evangelistic religions. It seems to be 
almost a fixation with them, and why, 
that’s what I want to know. What’s 
wrong with naming a child after a 
saint?” 

“There’s nothing wrong with it, of 
course,” I said, “in fact, it is a rule 
for Catholic children that they have 
to have at least one saint’s name 
among those given to them at bap- 
tism.” 

“Of course it is,” said Finbar, “and 
just because it is a Catholic rule, these 
people will go out of their way to dig 
up some name like ‘Deets,’ just to 
show they don’t approve of it.” 

“Don’t be too hard on them,” I 
said. “We may question their choice 
of names, but we haven’t any call to 
question their sincerity.” 

“No, I suppose not,” said Finbar. 


“Now take your own name, for in- 
stance,” I continued, unable to resist 
putting a needle into the O’Houlihan 
vanity “Who knows anything about 
St; Finbar? 


Mr. O’Houlihan appeared to be 
shocked and_ scandalized beyond 
words. 


“May heaven forgive you, Father,” 
he finally said, “if you’re not joking 
and poking fun at me. Surely you with 
all your book learning have heard of 
Finbar of Connaught, that learned and 
holy man who lived in the sixth cen- 
tury, and whose life was one of the 
glories of good old Ireland.” 

“Ts that so?” I said. “Tell me more.” 
“Ah, you’re pulling my leg, Father. 
Surely you know that he started a 
monastery at Lough Eire (you can 
still see the spot), and that such a vast 
crowd of disciples flocked out to him 
that he had the makings of a fine city.” 

“What city was that? Dublin?” 

“Dublin!” said Finbar, with great 
disgust. “It was Cork, man, fair Cork 
on the river Lea. If you ever showed 
such ignorance of St. Finbar on the 
streets of Cork, you’d be in danger of 
health and limb, I can tell you. Why 
the bones of the holy man lie in the © 
cathedral there which goes under his 
name, and many a fighting man of 
Cork has drawn strength from kneel- 
ing before that selfsame tomb.” 

“I’m sure they have. Finbar. You’ve 
got a good name, and I’m glad to see — 
you're proud of it.” 

“You bet I am, Father.” 

“But how are we going to get all our 
Catholic people to give saint’s names 
to their children?” 

“Well,” said Finbar, “far be it from 
me to tell you your business, but you 
might mention it from the pulpit now 
and then. I’ve never heard you do 
that.” ‘ 

“You shame me, Finbar, but you’re 
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close to being right.” 

“Tell the people there’s a crowd of 

good Catholic names to pick from for 
their children. I’ve seen books with a 
couple hundred good Christian names 
_ for boys and girls. Tell them when 
_they’re picking a name, they ought 
not to stop with asking themselves: 
‘Does it sound euphonious?’ or ‘Will 
it draw a few dollars out of our rich 
uncle Crankcase if we name the baby 
after him?’ Let them ask themselves 
first and foremost, is there a good 
stout saint in heaven backing up this 
name; one who had the same name 
himself, and for that reason will be 
happy to pray for and protect the child 
called by the same title.” 

“As usual, you’re right, Finbar. I’ll 
take your words to heart. And I'll tell 
the people, too, that in every family 
blessed with children at least one 
daughter should be named after Mary, 
the greatest saint of all.” 


> 


“Do that, Father. And tell them 
further they ought to know something 
about the saints they select. Let them 
find out their feastday and when they 
lived and how they died. What’s the 
use of having a patron, if you ignore 
him?” 

I said nothing, but saw Mr. O’Houli- 
han eyeing me. 

“While you’re at it, Father,” he said, 
“you might call some attention to some 
great and all but forgotten names, such 
as Columban and Killian and Gall.” 

“Who were they?” 

“Ah, Father, now I know you're 
joking. They were saints of old Ire- 
land, as you well know, and Ill take 
my stand that there are none greater 
in the calendar.” 

“Now you’re exaggerating,” I said. 

“Then there’s St. Finbar. ‘Tis a 
grand name, and sorely neglected.” 

And putting on his battered hat, 
Finbar left me to my meditations. 


Sweet Mystery of Life 


An unidentified Wall Street statistician, obviously influenced by Shakes- 
peare and Kinsey, offers this seven-fold division of man’s relationship with 
his female counterpart, according to the Josephinum Review. 


1. Wha-a-! I want my mama. 


Gee, Alice, you’re beautiful! 


nA WN 


, G’wan, beat it! We don’t want any old girl playing with us. 


. If you don’t marry me, I'll shoot myself! 
. All right, go home to your mother and see if I give a darn! 


6. She’s considerably younger than I am, Alice, I admit, but she sure 


understands me. 


7. Kitchy-kee. Did you hear that, Alice? Listen, she just said: “Grandpa!” 


Dialogue 


“ 


In Montana there is a town named Eurelia. Trainmen differ as to the 


pronounciation of the. name. Passengers are often startled, upon arriving at 
this station, to hear the conductor yell, “You're a liar: You're a liar.” Then 
from the brakeman, at the other end of the train, comes the cry, “You really 


are: You really are.” 
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Charity toward Poor Prisoners 


On November second, as every Catholic knows, occurs the commemoration 
in Catholic liturgy of the church suffering to which Catholic custom has 
given the name of All Souls’ Day. It is meant to be a special day of prayer 
for those who are atoning in the prison of purgatory for their unremitted 
venial sins, and for the remains of sin which were upon their souls at the 
time of their death. 


Belief in purgatory goes back to the very beginnings of Christian history, 
but we are not concerned here with the proofs of its existence. We would 
rather call the attention of our shut-in readers to the truth taught by the 
Church regarding our common bond of union with these suffering souls. 


According to the striking simile used by St. Paul, all Christian souls, 
whether in heaven, on earth, or in purgatory, are as closely united as the 
members of the human body. He terms the union between all these souls the 
“mystical body of Christ,’ and teaches quite clearly that we are all inter- 
dependent upon each other. Thus a casual prayer said by one of our readers 
is able to circle the globe and help some soul in darkest Africa; it might reach 
up into heaven and attract the notice of a saint, who in turn would be able 
to secure favors from God. Such a prayer can, like a charge of spiritual 
electricity, penetrate beyond the world into that dark place of exile called 
purgatory, to relieve the sufferings of souls detained there. 


It is this last ability and function that we call to the attention of our shut- 
in readers this month. 


The souls in purgatory are helpless to aid themselves. Their time of merit- 
ing is passed; in purgatory, they can only wait for God’s justice to be ap- 
peased and their souls sufficiently purified to enter heaven. 

But God in His mercy enables us who are still on earth to help them by 
our prayers; nay, we can go so far as to say that God depends on us to help 
them, so that His mercy may admit them sooner into heaven. 

Those who are sick and in pain have a special means of performing this 
act of charity. Let them make a special intention each day this month of the 
poor souls to offer up their sufferings for this purpose. Let them make a 
particular effort to be patient. Let them, if they are able, offer up special 
prayers. 


Doing this, they may well be surprised some day to find that their own 
purgatory is very short because of their charity during life. 
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Portrait of Christ 


The Blind 


Bringing together all the references in the 
Gospels to Our Lord’s healing the blind 
makes this miracle especially significant of 
His purpose in coming into the world. 


J ESUS Christ had a special love 
for the blind. He worked miracles to 
cure blindness (at least according to 
the Gospel record) more often than 
for any other human affliction. 

Four times there are accounts in 
the Gospel, with specific details, of 
His curing the blind; and on three 
other occasions He is described as do- 
ing so in a general way. 


No other class of human suffering 
benefited by His miraculous attention, 
then, like blindness. No other class, 
that is, save perhaps one. And that 
is hardly a “human” suffering. Pos- 
session by the devil is rather praeter- 
human, inhuman, diabolical. And the 
Gospel presents Our Lord as driving 
the devil (or the devils) out of pos- 
sessed persons even more often than 
curing blindness. The total, that is, is 
greater: a good half dozen general 
statements that “he drove devils out 
of many,” plus three cases described 
in full detail. But if we consider only 
the cases specially described in detail, 
then the blind still have the lead, even 
over the possessed: four for the blind, 
three for the possessed. 

The doubt suggests itself. here, and 
we may ask in passing: why is it that 
there were so many instances of pos- 
session in Our Lord’s lifetime? Stu- 
dents of the Gospel and theologians 
are puzzled over the matter, and have 
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put forward the following surmise: 
Almighty God permitted that there be 
an unusual amount of diabolical pos- 
session just at this particular time be- 
cause it would form part, in some 
way, of the gigantic struggle going on 
exactly at this time between Jesus 
Christ and the powers of darkness for 
the souls of men. 

But let us get down to the Gospel 
record of Our Divine Lord and. the 
blind. 

First the “general” cases. St. Luke 
in his seventh chapter relates that 
when St. John the Baptist was in pris- 
on he sent two of his disciples to Our 
Lord to ask Him if He was the prom- 
ised Messias, or if they were to look 
for another. 

Now it was not because of any 
doubt on St. John’s own part that he 
sent these envoys to Christ. He knew 
that Jesus was the promised Messias; 
he had recognized Him and pointed 
Him out to the world before anyone 
else: 


Behold the Lamb of God, Who takes 
away the sins of the world. 


And this knowledge he had received 
from God Himself: 


There was a man sent by God, whose 
name was John... . 
He was to give testimony to the Light. 
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He needed, then, no further assur- 
ance for himself. But his disciples did 
need it. Ardently attached to their mas- 
ter John, and the more so now since 
he was shut up in prison, they had 
begun to be a little jealous of this new 
Teacher from Galilee. They wished to 
cling to the Baptist even after he had 
pointed out to them the One Whom 
he had been sent to announce or in- 
troduce to the world. They needed 
some special and striking sign to en- 
able them to transfer their loyalty 
from John to Jesus (or at least to put 
Jesus above John in their loyalties). 

For that reason he sent them to 
Our Lord telling them to ask Him 
pointblank: 


Are You the One that is to come, 
or shall we look for another? 


In other words: 


Are You, or are You not, the Messias? 


We hear the Gospel in which this 
scene occurs read regularly in church, 
and familiarity tends to make it seem 
tame and ordinary. 

But there was nothing tame and 
ordinary about a question like this in 
the Palestine of Our Lord’s day. Just 
the opposite. It was dynamite. 

The very atmosphere of that place 
and time (so we are told even by 
secular historians) was charged with 
a tense expectancy of “The One Who 
was to come,” ready to burst into a 
storm of bloody rebellion the very 
moment there would be an unmistak- 
able answer to that question. As re- 
gards Our Lord’s case in particular, 
the Scribes and Pharisees, His ene- 
mies, were avidly waiting for Him to 
be led to give an answer to some such 
question, and declare Himself to be 
the Messias, so that they might have 


cause to arrest Him and put Him to 
death for blasphemy against God, or — 
for rebellion against the Romans. 

Our Lord was truly “the One Who 
was to come.” But He had not come 
to set off a bloody rebellion, nor to 
have the people “come to take Him 
by force and make Him king.” His 
work, the thing for which He had 
come, was the mysterious and baffling 
thing of suffering. He was to be the 
suffering Messias, not the dictator 
Messias. As such, He would have to 
avoid carefully any manifestations 
which would tend to take Him away 
from His suffering role — such as 
well might be involved if here and 
now He declared Himself openly to 
John’s ambassadors as the Messias. 

On the other hand, even though He 
was the suffering Messias, His hour 
was not yet come; and He must avoid 
doing or saying anything that would 
unduly incite His enemies against 
Him. ; 

John’s question, then, posed a seri- 
ous difficulty for Our Lord. How did 
He solve it? 

He solves it beautifully — by ap- 
pealing to the blind! 

He does not answer yes or no to 
the question in so many words; but 
He acts out the answer. 

The Prophet Isaias had foretold 
(and the Jews knew it well) that the 
coming Messias would identify Him- 
self in one prominent way by His 
compassionate healing of the blind: 


Say to the fainthearted: Take courage; 
God Himself will come and save you. 
Then shall the eyes of the blind be open- 
ed, and the ears of the deaf ; 
shall be unstopped. Then shall 
lame man leap as the. hart, 

and the tongue of the dumb shall be free. 


the 


So Jesus: appeals to the blind. In- 
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stead of giving His answer in so many 
words: “You have said it; I am He!” 
(for this He was to do later, on Holy 


Thursday night, when His hour would 


be come), He now answers mainly 
by His actions. 


In that same hour He cured many of 
their diseases, ; 

and injuries, and evil spirits; 

and to many that were blind He gave 
sight. 

And answering, He said to them (i.e., to 
John’s envoys): 

Go and relate to John what you have 
heard and seen: 

The blind see; 

the lame walk; the lepers are made 
clean, the deaf hear, the dead rise; 

the Gospel is preached to the poor. 


And blessed is he, whoever he may be, 
that shall not be scandalized in Me. 


Just as the Prophet Isaias had fore- 
told, Jesus the Messias heals “many 
blind,” and many other sick persons. 
Then He turns to the messengers of 
St. John and tells them (in effect): 


Go and tell John that you have heard 
and seen the fulfillment 

of the prophecy of Isaias regarding the 
Messias. 


With this answer to John’s ques- 
tion, half acted out and half spoken, 
Our divine Lord had found the per- 
fect solution of an extremely difficult 
situation. 

To every Jew who knew the Scrip- 
tures about the Messias the answer 
was unmistakably plain; and yet it 
was given in such a way — centering 
as it did around the helpless and poor 
of this world, the blind, lame, lepers 
and the rest — that it gave no en- 
couragement to any spirit of violence 


and sudden striving for earthly glory. 
To the Pharisees it gave no occasion 
for stating their hatred of Christ; for 
even though they above all others per- 
ceived the meaning of His divine “ap- 
peal to the blind,” they hardly dared 
arrest a Man Who was making Him- 
self so beloved, by His miracles, to 
the ordinary people. 

But what is the meaning of Our 
Lord’s strange concluding phrase: 


Blessed is he, whoever he may be, 
that shall not be scandalized in Me. 


Where or how does this warning (for 
it does seem to be a kind of warning) 
fit in with the rest of this particular 
incident? The answer is that it has a 
special application to all the persons 
concerned: the ordinary people eager 
to go to war for a military Messias; 
the Pharisees watching for a way to 
destroy Christ; even St. John the Bap- 
tist, or at least his disciples, who were 
wondering why the Messias was so 
slow in getting down to the work of 
inaugurating “the Kingdom of God.” 

To the ordinary people it meant: 
Do not be deceived into thinking that 
I have come to bring you an earthly 
kingdom, to be won by bloody rebel- 
lion. To the Pharisees: do not let 
yourselves be deceived about Me as 


your Messias because I fail to adopt 


your way of thinking, or because I 
refuse. to give My approval to your 
hypocrisy. And to St. John and His 
disciples: what did it mean to them? 

Some commentators offer the sug- 
gestion that St. John himself was be- 
ginning to grow impatient because 
Our Lord had not been more quick 
and energetic in asserting that He was 
the Messias. But this hardly seems 
possible of St. John. He was Christ’s 
one and only precursor; his birth had 
been miraculous and announced by 
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an angel; He had been called “great” 
by the Holy Ghost in the Bible before 
he was born, and was praised by Jesus 
Christ as the greatest man ever born. 

No, it was John’s disciples, not 
their Master, who needed Christ’s 
warning not to be scandalized. To 
them it meant: Do not be deceived 
into thinking that I am not the Mes- 
sias because I fail to move as quickly 
as you, with your human way of judg- 
ing, might desire. 

No; tell John what you have seen: 
the blind see. The blind who see by 
My power prove that I am the Messias, 
regardless of your human disappoint- 
ments about Me. Do not become blind 
yourselves by giving in to these dis- 
appointments, but trust Me; trust Me 
that in God’s good time, and Mine, 
I shall complete the work which My 
Father has given Me to do; that the 
day will come when I shall be able 
to say of that work: 


It is consummated; 


when, I, being lifted up, 


shall draw all things to Myself, 


and like the true Messias, shall make 
Myself known to the world as 


the Light which enlightens every man 
coming into this world. 


So much for the first general men- 
tion of Our Lord’s curing the blind. 
It is particularly significant because 
of its unusual setting and application, 
and hence we have spoken somewhat 
at length about it. 

Now something a little more brief 
about the other two “general” refer- 
ences in the Gospel to cures of the 
blind by Christ. 

Toward the end of St. Matthew’s 


fourteenth chapter, just before the in- 
cident of the second multiplication of 
the loaves, there is this passage: 


He (Jesus) went up a mountain and 
seated Himself there. 

And large crowds came to Him, bring- 
ing with them the lame, 

the blind, the deaf, the crippled, and 
many besides; 

and He healed them. 

And the crowds were amazed to see the 
dumb speak, the lame walk, 

the blind see; 

and they glorified the God of Israel. 


This took place outside Galilee, 
across the Sea of Tiberias to the east, 
in the pagan territory of Decapolis, 
not far from the Land of the Garasens, 
where not long before Our Lord had ~ 
driven a legion of devils out of two 
poor men. 

There are two points of special in- 
terest in this series of miracles: one 
is the fact that by way of exception 
Our Divine Lord was here working 
miracles for pagans, and not for Jews; 
and the second is the possibility of a 
connection between these miracles and 
the healing of the possessed men of 
the Garasens. . 

Commentators on the Gospel find 
indications that the people cured on 
this occasion were really pagans and 
not Jews, from the following clues: 
The territory itself was really pagan, 
and not Jewish; the crowds seem par- 
ticularly surprised and “amazed” by 
the miracles, as though it was a new 
experience for them (whereas Our 
Lord was by that time a familiar won- 
der-worker in the land of the .Jews); 
and when the healing had been done 
by Our Lord, the crowds “glorified 
the God of Israel” as though the God 
of Israel was not their own God. 

It is surprising in another way, 
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however, to find Our Lord working 
miracles here. A very short time be- 
fore he had been asked by a pagan 
woman — the Syro-Phenician woman 
with the daughter possessed by the 
devil, as we hear in one of the Sunday 
Gospels — to cure her daughter; and 
He had refused, saying: 


I was not sent but to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel. 


And it was only the woman’s persist- 
ent faith that finally made Him yield 
and grant her, as it were, an exception 
to this rule. 

But if it was His rule not to work 
miracles for non-Jews, why is He so 


ready to cure all these non-Jews, in-_ 


cluding our blind non-Jews, 
land of Decapolis? 

It is:one of the mysteries of His 
divine freedom. He is the supreme 
Lawgiver; and He dispenses when and 
as He will from the laws that He has 
made. But one fairly obvious explana- 


in the 


tion here might be found in what He: 


was to say about these pagan crowds 
almost as soon as the miracle-working 
was done: 


Jesus calling together His disciples said: 
I have compassion on the crowds. 


And then He went on to work the 
miracle of the second multiplication 
of the loaves. It was this same divine 
compassion, in other words, which 
had moved Him in the first place to 
make an exception in His general rul- 
ing and cure the blind and the rest of 
the afflicted, even though they were 
not Jews but pagans. 

The other special point about this 
curing of the blind and their unfor- 
tunate companions in suffering is its 
relation to the driving out of the devils 
from the two men of the Garasens. 


They had been fierce, wild creatures, 
these men, before Our Lord freed 
them; but when it was over, and Jesus 
was about to take ship back to Galilee 
across the lake, St. Mark says: 


When He (Jesus) had got into the boat, 
the man who had been troubled 
with the devil began to beg Him that 
he might go with Him. 

And He would not allow him, but said 
to him: 

Go home to your friends and tell them 
what great things the Lord has done 
for you, and how He had mercy on you. 
So he went off, and began to publish 
in Decapolis the great things Jesus had 
done for him; and everyone marveled. 


Surely then it will not be out of 
place to surmise that among the pagan 
blind and afflicted who came to Jesus 
to be cured on this occasion there 
were some from the Land of Gara- 
sens; and that this former demoniac 
was one of the leaders of the “Garasen 
pilgrimage,” now exercising the apos- 
tolate Our Lord had imposed upon 
him, and bringing to His feet the blind 
and crippled from his own country; 
and incidentally once more offering 
his gratitude and praise to Jesus for 
his own cure. 

The third general mention of blind 
persons cured by Our Lord comes in 
St. Matthew’s twenty-first chapter, 
verse fourteen. It was the day after 
Palm Sunday in Jerusalem: 


There came to Him the blind and the 
lame in the temple; 
and He healed them. 


“There came”: but the blind and 
the lame cannot come by themselves. 
Someone must have led them. And 
perhaps it was Restitutus who led 
them to Our Lord. 
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Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 
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Teen-aged Saint: 

To be a saint one must be a hero. 
Nobody is named a saint until he has 
been proved a hero. Even a teen-ager 
can be a hero, and a saint. That was 
proved in the case of St. Dominic 
Savio. When his name was proposed 
for canonization, the tribunal of hard- 
headed, objectively-minded judges 
looked over the testimony and were 
_ about to throw out the case. He was 
a good boy, granted, but that did not 
make him a hero. But when they went 
deeper into the evidence, they were 
forced to admit that nobody, young or 
old, could have practiced such love 
for God and for the neighbor as did 
the teen-ager Dominic Savio unless he 
were a hero. 

On the occasion of the canoniza- 
tion the Pope said that the young 
saint, Dominic Savio, learned from 
the old saint, Don Bosco, that the joy 
of loving God and of making him 
loved by others could become a noble 
apostolate. He induced a few of his 
chums to join him in what they called 
“The Company of the Immaculate 
Conception.” Their purpose was to 
advance with giant strides in the way 
of holiness and to avoid even the lit- 
tlest sin. He urged on his school com- 
panions to the practice of piety, good 
behavior, the frequentation of the sac- 
raments, the recitation of the rosary, 
the avoidance of sin and of the occa- 
sions of sin. Undismayed by insolence 
or rebuffs, he persisted in his firm but 
prudent and kindly efforts to bring 
back to a sense of duty the unruly and 
the perverse. Then the Pope con- 
cluded: “Rewarded already in this life 


by the familiarity and the divine gifts 
of Jesus Christ, the Guest of his soul, 
he speedily passed from this world to 
receive, through the intercession of his 
Heavenly Queen,. the recompense of 
his filial love.” 

Christian Labor Unions: 

Fifty years ago the labor unions in 
Belgium, dominated by Masonic in- 
fluence, followed principles and prac- 
tices that a Christian worker could 
not go along with. The Belgian Cath- 
olics did not go along. Neither did 
they sit on the sidelines and sulk. 
They founded their own Christian 
Federation of Labor. Today it em- 
braces nearly half of the labor union 
men of the country. Its avowed pur- | 
pose is “to introduce into the labor 
world an order more conformable to 
the ideals of Christ.” 

While celebrating their fiftieth an- 
niversary, they voted unanimously to 
send “an address of homage to the 
Supreme Pontiff.” The Pope, through 
his Vice-Secretary of State, sent a 
warm response. He praised the foun- 
ders of the organization, “those hum- 
ble workers, who, even to their own 
financial loss, refused to join anti-reli- 
gious labor unions, but established 
their own federation, which has had 
such success. By fidelity to the Chris- 
tian ideal your predecessors, with 
courage and self-sacrifice, have suc- 
ceeded during this half-century in bet- 
tering the lot of the worker, in win- 
ning respect for the human personality 
and in taking their rightful place in the 
economy of the country.” 

““The prime purpose of a workers’ 
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_ union,” the Pope insisted, “is to pre- 
‘sent and defend the legitimate inter- 


ests of the worker. The elected officers 
should have no. other purpose than 
to promote the welfare of the com- 
panions who entrusted them with their 


- office, to promote the welfare of their 


companions, within the framework of 
the common good and the national 
economy.” 

Since the Federation was formed 
to introduce into the labor world the 


_- ideals of Christ, the Pope urged all 


—- 


-able. 


the members to be true followers of 
Christ and to take part in the retreats 
conducted by their chaplains where 


they will learn to know Christ. They 


should look less to increase of num- 
bers than to the solid Christian forma- 
tion of the members already enrolled. 


Radiologists in Rome: 

The Pope was not able to receive 
the members of the International 
Congress of Medical Radiology of the 
Latin Countries. He did, however, 


from his sick bed, send a letter, copies’ 


of which were distributed to all the 
participants. 

He summed up the list of their 
achievements. Then, with deep human 


understanding, he offered his sympa- 


thy to those who, after a lifetime of 
research, found their theories unten- 
Meeting with their confreres 
from other lands, striking up lasting 
friendships, with resultant correspond- 
ence and cooperation, would still lead 
to glorious successes. 

You must be struck, he said, by the 
ease with which Our Saviour cured 
persons afflicted with the most hope- 
less maladies and sent them away 
healthy in soul as well as in body. So 
too you will always be- mindful that 
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you are treating human beings, your 
own brothers, and while striving to 
mitigate their sufferings during this 
short life, you will help and encour- 
age them to reach, in the other world, 
that glorious life which will never end. 


Mary in Atlantic City: 

Even the papers of Rome described 
the Marian demonstration at Atlantic 
City, in the largest hall in the world. 
“Perhaps never in the history of man- 
kind were so many people gathered 
together under one roof to assist at 
the Divine Sacrifice of the Mass and 
to honor the Blessed Mother of God,” 
said Bishop Eustace. And he con- 
cluded: “Today, my faithful children, 
I have seen the most beautiful sight of 
my earthly life. Now I am content to 
die.” Before placing the crown on the 
head: of «the © statue, the elected 
“Queen” paused for a brief moment 
while the vast audience waited. She 
took her handkerchief to wipe away 
the tears flowing down her cheeks. 
Seventy thousand people joined her 
in weeping for joy. 


Tito-Type Freedom: 

We still hear of Marshal Tito and 
of his “freedom of religion.” His con- 
stant endeavor is to lure priests to 
apostatize and to form a “Jugo-Slav 
Catholic Church” that will fit in with 
atheistic communism. On one occa- 


-sion he summoned a group of priests 


and said to them: “We have broken 
off from Moscow; why don’t you 
break off from Rome?” 

’ The Bishop of Hvar has just been 
arrested and fined 40,000 Dinari “for 
abusing religion by interfering with 
politics.” His crime was opposing a 
group of these apostate priests. 


Willingness without action is like a cloud without rain; there may be lots 
of thunder and lightning, but no parched ground is watered. 


—Quote 
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These will be the bystander’s thoughts on 
a subject about which many: people have 
been thinking, writing, arguing worriedly in 
recent months. It is the subject of juvenile 
delinquency, as it has been brought to the 
fore by assorted thrill murders, cruelties, 
burglaries and crimes of rape committed by 
teen-agers that have been making frighten- 
ing headlines. To find out how bad the sit- 
uation is, court reporters, judges, social 
workers and the police have gone to their 
files to come up with the horrible fact that, 
of some nineteen million youngsters be- 
tween the ages of ten and eighteen, more 
than a million are in some sort of trouble 
with the police each year. Everybody wants 
to know what’s wrong, but the ones who are 
especially concerned are the parents them- 
selves. They are the ones who feel most dis- 
graced when a son or daughter has to be 
taken in hand by the police. They are also 
the ones who are usually (not always) 
mostly to blame. This is how the bystander 
sees their blame. 


There is a truth at the bottom of all 
juvenile delinquency that will never get 
much play in the newspapers or popular 
and serious secular magazines but which 
throws more light on the subject than a 
hundred books could do. It is the truth that 
all human beings are born with tendencies 
to evil as a result of original sin, which 
tendencies can be offset or rather smothered 
and replaced with habits of virtue only 
through the merits, the example, the grace 
of Jesus Christ. Now no child is going to 
learn about Christ, and find access to His 
merits, and come to be influenced by His 
example and words, by itself alone. It comes 


Stdeglances 


to know Christ, to be influenced by Christ, 
to be fortified and recreated by Christ, on-— 
ly through its parents, and through the 
Church and school to which they introduce — 
it. The parents are the key. They are the 
ones who must have been transformed. them- 
selves by Christ to make Christ mean any- 
thing to their children. They are the ones 
who must be convinced, like St. Paul, that 
there is another law than the law of God 
fighting in the members of their children, 
from which they can be delivered only 
“through Christ Jesus, their crucified Lord.” 


Starting with this unanswerable premise, 
one can find deeper explanations of juven- 
ile delinquency than the sociologist and 
criminologists glibly give. One of the com- 
mon explanations given is the lack of real 
parental love for children. Now real parent- 
al love can be learned only from the ex- 
ample of Christ, and practiced only by the 
grace of Christ. Without Christ, the other 
law in the members of parents, that fights 
against the law of God, is bound to be 
stronger .than the unselfish parental love 
that children need. As one sociologist phras- 
es the reasons for delinquency, “the biggest 
trouble is that there doesn’t seem to be 
enough love to go around any more. There’s 
too much divorce, too few normal homes. 
So what can you expect from the kids?” 
Divorce is a big thing and a widespread 
thing depriving children of the love they 
need. But there are other things. Even in 
many homes that seem solidly safe from 
divorce, there is birth-control snuffing out 
love. 

° 


There is a close relationship between the 
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practice of birth-control and juvenile de- 
linquency. It works like this. Children have 
to be wanted and loved for their own sake 
and for the sake of God Who wants them 
to be born and led toward heaven. A cou- 
ple may say, “we want two children but 
no more.” After the two are born, they 
settle down to planning, scheming, using 
unnatural stratagems and mechanisms to 
make sure no more children are born. The 
thought of a third child becomes increas- 
ingly horrible; it would interfere with so 
many material plans and bodily comforts. 
Almost invariably this resentment against a 
possible third or fourth child in some way 
manifests itself against the actual two or 
three that have already been born. The 
successful practice of birth-prevention makes 
a parent inevitably think, when the chil- 
dren they have make sacrifices necessary, 
“if only we had started this birth-preven- 
tion earlier; if only we didn’t have these 
two to worry about.” Then, in word or in 
action, by negligence or by omission, they 
will be saying to their children: “I wish 
you had never been born.” Right there is 
where the child gets its first start toward 
delinquency. If it is not wanted at home, 
it will join a gang where it is wanted, or 
make its presence in the world felt in some 


way, even though it be criminal. But the 


whole process starts with the parents’ re- 
fusal to accept Christ’s laws of marriage, 
and to imitate the love with which He loved 
all the world. 
e 

Sometimes birth-control does not lead to 
expressions of resentment, on the part of 
parents toward their children already born, 
but to a different potential cause of de- 
linguency. It leads to the spoiling of the 
one or two children that they have. They 
started out in marriage with this. in mind: 
“We'll have only two children, so that we 
can give them the best of everything.” Sub- 
consciously realizing that they should have 
more children, they compensate for not 
having them by lavishing excessive com- 


forts and selfish gratifications on the ones 
they have. They try to save them from 
every conceivable sacrifice or discipline. 
This works out hardly better than the mis- 
take of showing resentment to children be- 
cause they have come into the world. The 
spoiled child at home: is usually the bully 
outside the home, and very often the one 
who, when the world does not treat it as its 
doting mother and father do, turns anti- 
social and criminal. Again, the parents were 
not Christians themselves; they gave noth- 
ing of Christ to their child, even though 
they gave it every conceivable material 
luxury. The end was not too surprising. 
e 
_ While parents are the first and most im- 
portant transmitters of a knowledge of 
Christ and the grace of Christ to their chil- 
dren, they must be helped in this by the 
school in which the children receive their 
education. That is why instructed Catho- 
lics just cannot feel otherwise than that 
public schools are inadequate for their chil- 
dren. They are convinced that the job of 
smothering the evil tendencies resulting 
from original sin in their children is an 
unceasing job; and that the task of keep- 
ing their children in contact with Christ, 
Who alone can smother those tendencies, 
must be shared with them by the school. 
They feel sorry for children who hear noth- 
ing about Christ either at home or in school; 
who, in the whole process of their upbring- 
ing, are never given free and full access to 
the transforming power of Jesus Christ. 
There is no bitterness or opposition toward 
public schools in this; there is only devo- 
tion to a great historic and theological 
truth, that Christ is the only way and the 
only truth and the only life, and that those 
who do not follow Him are bound to walk 
in darkness. 
@ 

Thus, while the world thrashes about seek- 
ing the solution to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, it misses entirely the explan- 
ation given in advance by God. Many of 
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you are a parent reading these lines, clutch 
to your heart this truth as the only real 


the same voices that bewail the lack of true 
parental love in homes, promote the sins 


of divorce with remarriage and birth-con- 
trol, which destroy parental love, as if they 
were boons to society. Many of the voices 
that attribute juvenile delinquency to bad 
comic books, TV shows of violence and 
crime, and over sensationalizing of criminals 
in general, speak with scorn, or at least 
agnosticism and disbelief of Christ and the 
truths He made so plain to the world. If 


safeguard against delinquency in your chil- 
dren: Your child needs Christ, as exem- 
plified in your obedience to His laws and 
imitation of His love; as taught by your ~ 
life and by the teachers to whom you en- 
trust it; as present in the tabernacle of every 
Catholic Church and imparting His own di- 
vine strength and life through the sacra- 
ments He gave to the world. 


Mary’s Baptism 


A Catholic girl, deeply informed in and with the faith, was a sponsor recent- 
ly at the baptism of an infant. Her reaction is worthy of passing on to our 
readers. 

“The baptism was at 2, and Mary (the infant) didn’t take well to the 
fussing attendant upon getting her ready for the big event — the fancy bap- 
tismal dress, the layers of blankets and finally, the last straw — the sweet 
little bonnet that was supposed to make her look like the angel she was going 
to be. I don’t know that I:blamed her, and I could just imagine her saying, 
‘Listen, I’m perfectly comfortable in my nightgown and diaper. What’s the 
big idea of all this paraphernalia?’ By the time we got to church she had 
become accustomed to the idea a little bit, but when I took hold of her I < 
guess she could tell I was an inexperienced hand at this. baby business. My 
fumbling efforts to undo all the trappings around her neck so the priest could 
anoint her really loosened up her throat. There were four other babies being 
baptized, and it seemed that they looked reproachfully at Mary, one or the 
other even letting out a little ‘tsk, tsk’ for her benefit. But the devil took a 
hand at that point and egged her on to an even louder complaint at the very 
thought of renouncing Satan and all his works and pomps, and all the bounc- 
ing and shushing in the world had no effect whatsoever. Father had no dif- 
ficulty putting the salt in her mouth — she was in perfect position for that 
ceremony. After the baptism, she quieted down like a charm and even gave 
me a little smile (probably gas pains) as much as to say — ‘Well, it’s 
wonderful to be a Christian after all, isn’t it? I carried her out of the church 
very carefully, for it dawned on me suddenly that I had in my hands a most 
precious burden.” 


Doubtful Compliment 


The prisoner was about to be freed and the chaplain was giving him some 
good advice. ; 

“My good man,” he said, “try to remember what I said in my sermon last 
Sunday and make up your mind never to return to this place.” 

The prisoner, deeply moved, shook the priest’s hand and replied: 

“Father, no man who ever heard you preach would want to come back 
here.” ' 
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Modern Samaritan 
Rarely indeed is an act of kindness 
ever forgotten. Often it comes back 
to the giver even in this world, as it 
did to Pilot F. J. Riordan as related 
in the Morning Star. 

Mr. Riordan was driving home one 
evening in his car when he saw the 


_ prone form of a Negro farmer lying 


near the road. The cars ahead of him 
had just slowed down enough to avoid 
running over the man. After all, why 


should anyone bother himself with a 


man who was intoxicated and asleep. 


Yet Riordan did. He pulled up close 
to the figure, got out amid the curses 


of the drivers behind him and lifted 
up the Negro farmer, who had a 


_ wound on his head. Giving what first- 
aid he could, Riordan called for an 


ambulance and had the man removed 
to a hospital. 

Months passed by. The good sa- 
maritan was piloting his plane over 


_ this same area when the engines gave 


out. He knew that he was crashing 
into the woods below. When he re- 
gained consciousness he was. hanging 
from a jagged sheet of steel that had 
cut into his legs. Someone was hold- 
ing him up, thus preventing the steel 
from severing his legs completely. He 
was thus supported for more than an 
hour until the ambulance arrived. And 
the good samaritan this time was none 
other than the Negro whom Pilot 
Riordan had helped three months pre- 


_ viously. 


A pproach 


A missionary priest whom we will 
call “Big Father Tim” was speaking 


Catholic Anecdotes 


with another priest in his office about 
a pile of small rocks on his desk. 
“Do you know what I’m going to 
do with them?” asked Father Tim. 
“There’s an old miner I met who’s 
been away from the sacraments for 
over fifty years. I can’t seem to reach ° 
him. But over in Death Valley recent- 
ly I picked up these rocks in the hills 


‘back of Scotty’s Castle. I don’t think 


they’re worth a thing, but [ll take 
them over to old Tim and ask him 
about them — get him to assay them. 
He'll take me for a fool perhaps. But 
from talking about the search for gold 
I can get to talking about the gold of 
God’s gtace and mercy.” 


Boomerang 


The story of a joke that backfired 
in the direction of heaven is related 
in the Australian Voice of Fatima. 

A group of non-Catholic women 
who held a bridge party during the 
past summer awarded a Baltimore 
penny catechism as a “booby” prize. 
It was given as a joke and there was 
much laughing and some scoffing by 
all except the young lady who re- 
ceived it. She took it home and more 
out of curiosity than anything else, 
started to read it, finding to her sur- 
prise, that the more she read, the more 
interested she became. Finally, after 
some time she asked for instructions 
and was received into the Catholic 
Church. But this was not the end of 
the story: Later on, through the ex- 
ample of her exemplary living, five 
of her close relatives and friends en- 
tered the Church. 
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Poor and Poorest 

There are two kinds of souls that 
should be thought of and assisted dur- 
ing the month of November. We like 
to call them the poor and the poorest 
souls. 

The poor souls are those who are 
languishing in purgatory, suffering, it 
is true, but with the knowledge that, 
when the full atonement for the re- 
mains of their sins has been made, 
they will be admitted to the rapture 
of heaven. 

The poorest souls are those who 
are still living on earth, but living in 
the voluntary state or habit of serious 
sin. Among them are all the Catholics 
who are living in bad marriages; all 
the husbands and wives who refuse to 
give up habitual sins against marriage; 
all the individuals who have been 
away from the sacraments for years 
or who have been receiving the_sac- 
raments sacrilegiously for years with 
no intention of returning to God. They 
are the poorest souls because if death 
catches up with them as they are now, 
they shall be lost to God and to hap- 
piness forever. 

The poor souls in purgatory can be 
helped very easily, by remembrances 
at Mass, by indulgenced prayers, by 
mortifications offered up to take the 
place of the suffering they owe to 
_ God. 

It is not so easy to help the poorest 
souls. Prayers must be offered up for 
them, and sacrifices made for them, 


as Our Lady revealed to the children 
at Fatima. But they must also be re- 
minded of their fearful state; they 
must be warned of the terrible mean- 
ing of death for them in their present 
condition; they must be shown the ~ 
mercy of God waiting for them now, 
in confessionals and at altar railings, 
before it is too late. 

All Catholics in the state of grace 
should have a great pity for these 
poorest souls, and a great eagerness to 
help them. But especially their close 
relatives and friends, those on whom 
they rely for earthly comforts and 
goods, should watch for opportunities 
to remind them of the supreme good 
that they have lost, to regain which 
any sacrifice is insignificant. 


Thanks giving 


To Americans Thanksgiving day 
can mean many things. 

It can mean turkey, cranberry 
sauce, mashed potatoes and mince 
pie. And that is all. Food for the 
stomach. Thanksgiving day is simply 
a day for the appetite. 

For others it can mean giving 
thanks with the lips, that is, saying, 
“Thanks, Lord, for all that you’ve 
done for me during the past year,” 
and letting it go at that. Words come 
cheap. Anybody with a tongue can 
use them prodigally. God said, “Not 
everyone who says ‘Lord, Lord,’ will 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” So, not 
everyone who says, “Thanks, Lord,” 
and does not prove his thanks in ac- 
tion, will have his thanks received in 
heaven. 

The real thanks is that which comes 
from the heart. It is made up of many 
ingredients besides just words. It has 
within it sorrow for having been un- 
grateful in the past, for having taken 
God’s goodness and kindness for 
granted, almost as though one had a 
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right to these free-will gifts. It has 


_ within it: resolution for the future, 


resolution to be humble and reverent 


___always because of ~God’s care and 


f 


watchfulness and generosity. 

The thanks that comes from the 
heart is like the love that lives in the 
heart. Neither is content to be quies- 
cent. Each is proved by action. Each 
proves its sincerity and its depth by 


_ doing things for the one who is loved 


a 


Lie i) 


and for the one to whom thanks are 
due. 

The best way in which a Catholic 
can celebrate Thanksgiving day, at 
least the best way in which he can 
begin Thanksgiving day, is by going 
to Mass and Holy Communion. He 


can never be nearer to God than he. 


is then. And never will God be more 
ready to accept his thanks. 

Only after giving real thanks for 
favors received can one truly enjoy 
the Thanksgiving dinner. 


The Cure for Secularism 


There is much talk these days about 
the secularization of life, particularly 
of American life. The things of life 
are put into separate compartments. 
Business goes into one compartment, 
rest and relaxation into another, God 
and religion into a third. And there 
is not and should not be any connec- 


tion between the compartments. 
Thus, a man who sells rotten books 


in his drug store can go to church 
very piously on Sunday and act as a 
very respectable member of the com- 


- munity. The truth of the matter is 


that he is a corrupter of morals, a 
poisoner of the souls of youth, a men- 
ace to all society. Thus, the woman 
who takes the lead in the immoral 
motion picture, The French Line, is 
said by her publicity agent to be a 
very réligious person, “a deeply reli- 
gious girl.” If this woman is a deeply 


religious girl, then morality in the 
movies has nothing to do with reli- | 
gion. 

It is possible that these people feel 
quite justified in what they are doing. 
Entertainment is one thing; religion 
is another. There is no connection 
between the two. 

Men of all religions, men in gov- 
ernment, men in the arts and sciences 
are deprecating this evil of the separa- 
tion of the natural and the. supernat- 
ural. One wonders who the secularists 
are in view of the fact that even peo- 
ple whom one would suppose to be 
irreligious are currently crying out 
against irreligion. 

However, as far as we know, there 
is only one institution that is doing 
something practical about secularism. 
That institution is the Catholic 
Church. The Catholic Church is mul- 
tiplying her schools. Philadelphia ‘is 
planning 58 new schools; Pittsburgh, 
11; San Francisco, 5; and so on 
throughout the country. The Church 
believes that only through a thorough 
grounding in religion from earliest 
youth onwards can the evil of secular- 
ism be destroyed. She is working for 
the future. When these children, the 
products of the Catholic schools, grow 
up to be men and women, they will 
have an entirely different outlook on 
life than many of those who went be- 
fore them. It is hoped that they will 
keep God where He belongs — in- 
timately connected with all the affairs 
of man. 


“Hot Potato” 

Far too many letters have been re- 
ceived taking issue with our stand on 
the right-to-work laws (quite a num- 
ber with cancellations of a subscrip- 
tion) to be reproduced in the Readers 
Retort column. Some of them are long 
enough to fill by themselves the four 
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or five pages we usually devote to 
the letters of readers. 

Even here there is room only for a 
few notes concerning the tenor of these 
letters. But we do want to point out 
the more important features that they 
have in common. 

One letter says in so many words, 
and many others imply, that the com- 
pletely devastating answer to our op- 
position to the right-to-work laws is 
to be found in the daily newspapers. 
“Don’t you ever read the newspa- 
pers?” “Don’t the newspapers prove 
that the greatest evil in the land today 
is that of the unions?” 

Now we have a high regard for 
newspaper editors and publishers. We 
know they are trying to do a good 
job, and that they represent one of 
the greatest proofs of the real freedom 
of America. 

But the newspapers are not the 
Gospel. They are not infallible inter- 
preters of right and wrong. The truth 
is that they are often mis-interpreters 
of situations for the simple reason 
that they feature wrong-doing as news- 
worthy and right-doing as too com- 
monplace to be worthy of space. Thus 
one union leader caught racketeering 
will be news; a thousand union lead- 
ers peacefully cooperating with em- 
ployers will be given no mention. Sim- 
ple-minded readers of newspapers see 
little in them about unions except 
stories of abuses; they draw the con- 
clusion that there is nothing but abuse 
in the union movement. 

Another thing about the letters we 
have received is that many of them 
frankly state that it is a better thing 
for workingmen to be free to bargain 
with employers for non-living or less- 


~~: 


than-subsistence wages, than for them 
to be burdened with the duty of join-— 
ing a union for the sake of getting bet- 
ter, even living wages. This thought — 
is expressed in a dozen different ways. 
It is propaganda that has planted it 
in so many minds. So few seem to 
realize that it comes down to this: 
Freedom to starve, or to live on oaten 
meal and rice in a slums, is more de- 
sirable than any semblance of obliga- — 
tion to join a union and thus have 
some opportunity of improving one’s 
living condition. 

Our reader states simply: “Unions 
are in no way responsible for the bet- 
terment of the lot of workingmen. All 
the benefits labor has achieved in the 
past fifty years and more would have 
been granted by employers had there 
never been a union to ask for them.” 
Who can argue calmly or intelligently 
with one who makes such a statement? 


Tribute 

Acting on the idea of a Catholic 
friend, Mrs. Velma Miller, regional 
director of the Ohio Association of 
Garden Clubs, a non-Catholic, has 
suggested that a white rose be named 
in honor of Our Lady as a Marian 
Year tribute to the Mother of God. 
She took the matter up with a leading 
rose-growing firm that wasn’t even 
sure what the Marian Year was all 
about. “Imagine me, a _ Protestant, 
telling another non-Catholic about the 
Blessed Virgin,” said Mrs. Miller. 

She finally succeeded in getting the 
firm’s promise to develop a sturdy 
white rose in honor of Our Lady, and 
to make it available to all gardeners 
as a perpetual memory of the Marian 
Year. 


Scientists have invented an earthquake detector that goes off like an alarm 
clock. What is really needed is an alarm clock that goes off like an earthquake. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by John Schaefer 
THE PRACTICE OF THE LOVE OF JESUS CHRIST 


: CHAPTER III 
CHARITY ENVIETH NOT 


The soul that loves Jesus Christ 
does not envy the great ones of this 


_ world, but only those who are greater 


lovers of Jesus Christ. St. Gregory ex- 
plains this next characteristic of char- 
ity by saying that, as charity despises 
all earthly greatness, it cannot possi- 
bly provoke her envy. 

Hence, we must distinguish two 
kinds of envy, one evil, and the other 
holy. The evil type of envy is that 
which envies and murmurs at the 
worldly goods possessed by others on 
this earth. But holy envy, far from 
wishing to be like the great ones of 
the world, rather compassionates them 


_ for living in the midst of honors and 


earthly pleasures. It seeks and desires 
God alone, and has no other aim than 
that of loving Him as much as possi- 
ble. Such a soul has a pious envy of 
those who love Him more than she 
does, for she would, if possible, sur- 
pass even the Seraphim in loving Him. 

This is the sole purpose of pious 
souls on earth, a purpose which so 
charms and ravishes the heart of God 
with love that it causes Him to say: 
“Thou hast wounded My heart, My 
sister; My spouse, thou hast wounded 
My heart with one of thy eyes.” 
(Cant. 4:9.) By “one of thy eyes” is 


meant that one purpose which the | 


espoused soul has in all her devotions 
and thoughts, namely to please Al- 
mighty God. Men of the world look 
on things with many eyes, that is, they 
have several purposes in their actions: 


as, for instance, to please others, to 
become honored, to obtain riches, 
and, if nothing else, at least to please 
themselves. But the saints have but a 
single eye, with which they keep in 
view, in all that they do, the pleasure 
of God alone. “Let the rich,” said St. 
Paulinus, “enjoy their riches; let the 
kings enjoy their kingdoms; Thou, O 
Christ, art my treasure and my king- 
dom.” 

Here we must remark that we must 
not only perform good works, but we 
must perform them well. In order that 
our works may be good and perfect, 
they must be done with the sole pur- 
pose of pleasing God. Many actions 
may in themselves be praise-worthy, 
but from being performed for some 
other purpose than for the glory of 
God they are of little or no value in 
His sight. St. Mary Magdalene of 
Pazzi said: “God rewards our actions 
by the weight of pure intention.” This 
was as much as to say that, according 
as our intention is pure, so does the 
Lord accept and reward our actions. 

But, O God, how difficult it is to 
find an action performed solely for 
Thee! I remember a holy old man, a 
religious, who had labored much in 
the service of God, and died with the 
reputation of sanctity. One day, as he 
cast a glance back at his past life, he 
said to me in a tone of sadness and 
fear: “Woe is me! When I consider 
all the actions of my past life, I do 
not find one done entirely for God.” 
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Oh, this accursed self-love, that makes 
us lose all or the greater part of the 
fruit of our good actions! How many 
in their most holy employments, such 
as preaching, hearing confessions, giv- 
ing missions, labor and exert them- 
selves to the limit, and gain little or 
nothing because they do not regard 
God alone, but worldly honor, or self- 
interest, or the vanity of making an 
appearance, or at least their own in- 
clination! 

Our Lord has said: “Take heed 
that you do not your justice before 
men, to be seen by them; otherwise 
you shall not have a reward of your 
Father Who is in heaven.” (Matt. 
6:1) He who works for his own grati- 
fication has already received his 
wages, indeed, which dwindle into a 
little smoke, or the pleasure of a day 
that quickly vanishes and confers no 
benefit on the soul. The prophet 
Aggeus said that whoever labors for 
anything else than to please God puts 
his reward in a sack full of holes, 
which, when he comes to open it, 
he finds entirely empty. Hence it is 
that such persons, failing to obtain the 
object which they had in mind, are 
thrown into distress and confusion. 
This is a sign that they had not in view 
the glory of God alone. For he who 
undertakes a thing solely for the glory 
of God is not troubled at all, even 
though his undertaking should fail. 
For, in truth, by working with a pure 
intention, he has already gained his 
object, which was to please Almighty 
God. 

The following are a number of signs 
which indicate whether we work sole- 
ly for God in any spiritual undertak- 
ing. 1) If we are not disturbed at the 
failure of our plans, for when we real- 
ize that it is not God’s will, neither is 
it any longer our will. 2) If we re- 
joice at the good done by others as 


heartily as if we ourselves had done 


it. 3) If we have no preference for 


one charge more than for another, but. 
willingly accept that which obedience 
to superiors enjoins on us. 4) If after 
our actions we do not seek the thanks 
or approbation of others, nor are in 
any way affected if we be criticized 
or scolded, being satisfied with pleas- — 
ing God. If, when the world applauds 
us, we are not puffed up, but meet 
the vain glory, which makes itself felt, 
with the reply of the venerable John 
of Avila: “Go away, you come too 
late, for all has already been given 
to God.” 

If it falls to our lot to do something 
pleasing to God, what more, asks St. 
John Chrysostom, can we desire? “If 
you are. found worthy of performing 
something that pleases God, do you 
seek other recompense than this?” 
The greatest reward, the brightest for- 
tune that can befall a creature, is to 
give pleasure to his Creator. 

This is what Jesus Christ looks for 
from a soul that loves Him. “Put me,” 
He says, “as a seal upon thy heart, 
as.a seal upon thy arm.” (Cant. 8:6) 
He desires us to place Him as a seal 
on our heart and on our arm: on our 
heart that, whatever we intend to do, 
we might direct it solely to the love 
of God; on our arm that, whatever 
we do, all may be done to please God. 
Thus God is the sole end of all our 
thoughts and of all our actions. St. 
Teresa said that he who would be- 
come a saint must live free from every 
other desire than that of pleasing God. 

Purity of intention is called the 
heavenly dlchemy by which iron is 
turned into gold: that is to say, the 
most trivial actions (such as to work, 
to take one’s meals, to take recreation 
or to rest), when done for God, be- 
come the gold of holy love. St. Mary 
Magdalene of Pazzi, therefore, con- 
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tended that those who do all with a 
pure intention go straight to heaven, 
without passing through purgatory. 
The story is told of a pious hermit 
who, before beginning any work, was 
accustomed to pause a while, and lift 
his eyes to heaven. On being question- 
ed why he did so, he replied: “I am 
taking aim.” By this he meant that, 
as the archer, before shooting his ar- 
row, takes his aim that he may not 
miss the mark, so before each action 
he made God his aim, that it might 
be sure of pleasing Him. We should 
do the same. And even during the 
performance of our actions, it is very 
good for us from time to time to re- 
new our good intention. 

Those who have nothing else in 
view in their undertakings than the 
divine will, enjoy that holy liberty of 
spirit which belongs to the children 
of God. It enables them to embrace 
everything that pleases Jesus Christ, 
no matter how revolting it may be to 
their own sensibilities or human re- 
spect. The love of Jesus Christ estab- 
lishes His lovers in a state of total 
indifference, so that all is the same 
to them, be it bitter or sweet. They 
desire nothing for their own pleasure, 
but all for the pleasure of God. With 
the same feelings of peace, they take 
up small and great works, pleasant 
and unpleasant. It is enough for them 
that they please God. 

On the other hand, many are will- 
ing to serve God, but it must be in 
such an employment, in such a place, 
with certain, companies or under cer- 
tain circumstances, or they either quit 
the work, or do it with resentment. 


Such persons have not freedom of 
spirit, but are slaves of self-love. They, 
therefore, gain little merit from their 
deeds and lead a troubled life, be- 
cause the yoke of Jesus Christ be- 
comes a burden to them. The true 
lovers of Jesus Christ care only to 
do what pleases Him, for the reason 
that it pleases Him, when He wills, 
and where He wills, and in the man- 
ner He wills, and whether He wishes 
to employ them in a state of life hon- 
ored by the world, or in a life of ob- 
scurity and insignificance. This is what 
is meant by loving Jesus Christ with 
a pure love. And in this we ought to 
train ourselves, resisting the desires of 
our self-love, which would incline us 
to seek important and honorable func- 
tions, and such as suit our pleasures. 


Moreover, we must be detached 
from all exercises, even spiritual ones, 
when the Lord wishes us to be occu- 
pied in other works of His good pleas- 
ure. Father Alvarez, one day finding 
himself overwhelmed with business, 
was anxious to free himself from it, 
in order to go and pray. For it seemed 
to him, that during that time he was 
not with God. But our Lord said to 
him: “Though I do not keep you with 
Me, let it suffice that I make use of 
you.” This is a profitable lesson for 
those who are sometimes disturbed at 
being obliged by obedience or charity 
to leave their accustomed devotions. 
Let them be assured that such disturb- 
ances do not come from God, but 
either from the devil or from self-love. 
“Give pleasure to God, and die.” This 
is the grand maxim of the saints. 


Childishness Toward God 
New rules set down for writers in the Polish communist press call for spell- 
ing God with a small “9” The innovation first appeared in the principal daily 
of the communist party in Poland. The paper studiously tries to avoid the 
mention of God, but when He is mentioned, it is with small letters. 
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I. Life: 

Archibald Joseph Cronin, better known 
to thousands of readers.as A. J., was born 
in Cardoss, Scotland, on July 19th, 1896, 
the son of Patrick and Jessie Montgomerie 
Cronin. Cronin received his early education 
from the village school and Dunbarton 
' Academy. In 1914 he entered Glasgow Uni- 
versity to prepare for a medical career, but 
“he interrupted his studies to serve in the 

Royal Navy -Volunteer Reserve during 

World War I. After his service in the Navy 

he returned to the University and gradu- 
ated in medicine in 1919. Soon after grad- 
uation Doctor Cronin sailed: to India as 
ship surgeon. In 1921 he married Agnes 


Mary Gibson who was also a physician and 


three children have been born of this mar- 
riage. The first four years of practice were 
spent in South Wales until 1924 when Doc- 
tor Cronin was appointed medical inspector 
for mines in Great Britain. He built up a 
fine practice in London’s fashionable West 
End from 1926 until 1930 when his health 
broke down and he went to a Scottish farm 
to recuperate. Since that time he has never 
returned to the active practice of medicine, 
but has devoted his talents to the writing 
of popular novels. A. J. Cronin served in 
the United States as a member of the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Information from 1941 un- 
til 1945. Cronin has since returned to the 
United States and now lives at New Canaan, 


Conducted by Thomas Tobin 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Archibald Joseph Cronin, M. D. 1896 — 
NOVELIST 


Connecticut. 


II, Writings: 


All during his life Cronin has been in- 
terested in literature, but it was the period 
of recuperation that enabled him to devote 
his time to writing. In 1931 his first book, 
Hatter’s Castle, was accepted as the selec- 
tion of the English Book Society. Hatter’s 
Castle is the psychological study of the 
downfall of a man beset with tremendous 
vanity. After his first book Cronin pub- 
lished other novels at regular intervals: 
Three Loves, Grand Canary, The Stars 
Look Down, The Citadel, Shannon’s Way 
and The Spanish Gardener. Adventures in — 
Two Worlds is an autobiographical piece. 
The publishing of the book, The Keys of 
The Kingdom, made him and the hero, 
Father Chisholm, very controversial fig- 
ures in Catholic circles, as many critics 
found Father Chisholm not quite orthodox. 


III. The Book: 


One of Cronin’s best novels is The Green | 


Years, the story of an Irish orphan boy 
who grows up in a dour Scottish house- 
hold. The young Catholic boy finds the 
struggle to preserve his religion in such 
circumstances very difficult. Cronin is at 
his best in this wistful tale of the young 
orphan. 
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NOVEMBER BOOK REVIEWS 


Books reviewed here, or other books, if not available in local book stores, 
may be ordered from The Liguorian Pamphlet Office, Liguori, Missouri. 


MARIAN BOOKS 

Mary in Dectrine. By Emil Neubert, S.M., 
S.T.D. 257 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Publishing Co. $4.25. 

The Litany of Loreto. By Richard Klaver, 
O.S.C. 227 pp. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder 
Co. $3.75. 

Union With Our Lady. By Venerable Marie 
Petyt of St. Teresa. Translated and ar- 
ranged by Thomas E. McGinnis, O.Carm. 
75 pp. New York, N. Y.: The Scapular 
Press. $1.00. Paper cover. 

The Joys, Sorrows and Glories of the 
Rosary. By Raphael Grashoff, C.P. 173 
pp. St. Meinrad, Ind.: Grail Publications. 
$1.00. 

The Secret of the Rosary. By St. Louis de 
Montfort. Translated by Mary Barbour, 

* T.O.P. 188 pp. Bay Shore, N. Y.: Mont- 
fort Fathers. $2.50. 

Behold the Handmaid. The story of our 
Blessed Mother. 48 pp. Dayton, Ohio: 
George A. Pflaum. $.25. 

Father Emil Neubert, the French theol- 
ogian of the Society of Mary, has given us 
a systematic presentation of Marian theol- 
ogy in his book, Mary in Doctrine. The 
book is divided into two sections on the 
functions and the privileges of Mary. Un- 
der the functions are grouped chapters on 
her divine maternity, spiritual maternity, 
universal meditation, the priestly aspect of 
her mission and her sovereignty. The sec- 
ond section includes discussions of the im- 
maculate conception, virginity, holiness, as- 
sumption, and her beatitude. The proofs of 
the doctrine are taken from the standard 
theological sources of scripture and tradi- 
tion. This is an excellent outline of the 
theology of Mary written in a way that the 
lay person can grasp and understand. While 
not strictly a devotional book it serves as 
the solid basis for all true devotion. 

The Litany of Loreto is a commentary 


Bruce’ 


on the popular Litany of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. The author Father Richard Klaver, has 
woven the theology of Mary into his ex- 
planation of the invocations so that the 
result is a harmonious blending of doctrine 
and devotion. The chapters would well 
serve for daily reading and meditation about 
the Blessed Mother. 

The Venerable Marie Petyt of St. Teresa 
was one of the mystic souls favored by Our 
Lord and Our Lady. In the booklet, Union 
With Our Lady, she presents the narrative 
of her personal devotion to the Blessed 
Mother. These accounts, written to her di- 
rector, have been edited and arranged by 
Father Thomas McGinnis. 

The Joys, Sorrows, and Glories of the 
Rosary was first written by the author for 
public reading during a lay retreat. Its pur- 
pose was to explain the Biblical and theol- 
ogical details of the Rosary so as to fur- 
nish material for meditation. The book 
makes no attempt to develop the devotion- 
al implications of the mysteries but does 
give excellent explanations of the mysteries. 

St. Louis De Montfort, who was canon- 
ized in 1947, is one of the greatest servants 
of the Blessed Mother in the history of the 
Church. The Secret of the Rosary contains 
the teaching on the rosary by the Saint 
whom the Church calls an “extraordinary 
preacher of the rosary.” Stories and anec- 
dotes serve to exemplify the doctrine and 
devotion in the book. The Secret:of the 
Rosary has been acclaimed as one of the 
great books on the rosary by modern writ- 
elon 1 
Behold the Handmaid is the biography of 
the Blessed Mother in “comic-book” form. 
The illustrations and story will please and 
instruct the young. We welcome this fine 
“comic-book” story from the presses of the 
publishers of the “Young Catholic Mes- 


senger.” 
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FATIMA 
Fatima, Pilgrimage to Peace. By April 

‘Oursler Armstrong and Martin F. Arm- 

strong, Jr. 192 pp. Garden City, N. Y.: 

Hanover House. $2.00. 

This informal narrative by the Arm- 
strongs might be entitled: “Fatima Today.” 
After a very brief resume of the appari- 
tions to the three children, the book de- 
scribes in a friendly way the people con- 
nected with the Fatima story now. It is 
surprising to hear that a priest at Fatima 
tells them that “Fatima is nothing” out in 
the wilds, but Fatima does grow on them 
as it does on everybody. The visit to the 
other places connected with the appearances 
of the angel and the Blessed Mother help 
them to catch the contagious atmosphere 
of the place. Charming is the only adjec- 
tive to describe Ti Marto, the father of 
Francisco and Jacinta. who hides with the 
.authors in the chicken coop so as to es- 
cape the constant stream of visitors and to 
be able to converse freely with the authors. 
Readers will be pleased to know some de- 
tailed facts about the time of the revela- 
tion of the secret. These facts from the lips 
of the Bishop of Leiria will dispel many 
false rumors about the secret. The inter- 
view with Lucy, now a Carmelite nun, is 
very interesting. 

All in all this is a very fine, informal 
visit to Fatima with the Armstrongs. It is 
a leisurely book by the daughter of the 
late Fulton Oursler and her husband. Those 
who desire to catch the magic spell of Fat- 
ima should take up this book, Fatima, Pil- 
grimage to Peace. 

COLOR BOOKS 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, Our Lady of La 

Salette, Our Lady of Pontmain, Our 

Lady of Knock, Our Lady of Beauraing, 

Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal, Our 

Lady of Lourdes, Our Lady of, Fatima, 

Our Lady of Banneux. Text by Mary Fab- 

yan Windeatt. Illustrations by Gedge 

Harmon. St. Meinrad, Ind.: The Grail 

Publications. $.25 per copy. 


We welcome this series of ten color 
books for children. The text and illustra- 
tions which come from the pens of two 
talented women, Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
and Gedge Harmon, are of high quality. 
The books may be colored with crayons or 
water colors. The story of Our Lady’s 
shrines is well told and these books should 
be of great interest to the young. 


FOR SISTERS 
Proceedings of the 1953 Sisters’ Institute of 

Spirituality. 211 pp. Edited by Joseph E. 

Haley, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Ind.: Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press. $3.00. 

The First National Congress of Religi- 
ous of the United States which was held 
at Notre Dame University in 1952 was the 
inspiration of the Sisters’ Institute of Spir- 
ituality conducted for Superiors and novice- 
mistresses at the same University in 1953. 
The purpose of the Institute was to fur- 
nish a workshop in the religious life for 
those charged with the formation and di- 
rection of other religious. The faculty of 
religious priests were fortunate to have as 
a member Father Paul Philippe, O.P., pro- 
fessor at the Angelican University in Rome 
and consultant to the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious. The subjects treated in the 
lectures and workshops were: The Forma- 
tion of Novices and the Government of 
Communities, Ascetical and Mystical The- 
ology, The Liturgy and Religious Life, 
Canon Law for Religious Superiors, Par- 
ticular Examen of Conscience, and Growth 
in Holiness. The lectures and discussions 
will assist not only superiors but all reli- 
gious in the development of their own 
spiritual lives. 

THE TEEN-AGER 
The April Time. By Celine Meller. 199 pp. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co. 

$2.95. : 

This young author, just barely out of her 
teens, calls those years The April Time of 
a girl’s life. Betsy Cramer lives some of the 
stirring days of her senior year: the prom, 
school troubles, dates, and parties. This 
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story is well told in a way that will please 

the girl reader in the upper grades in high 

school. The April Time carries the reader 

along with its fast moving style and is a 

creditable first book by a young author, 

but it is not destined to reach the popu- 
larity of Maureen Daly’s Seventeenth Sum- 
mer, which is deservedly a minor classic 
in the field. 

SPIRITUAL BOOKS 

Christ, Our Life, Our Love. By Rev. 
Timothy Harris. 178 pp. Dublin, Ireland.: 
Clonmore and Reynolds. 10/6. 

Trinity Whom I Adore. By Dom Eugene 
Vandeur. Translated by Dominican nuns. 
163 pp. New York, N. Y.: Frederick 
Pustet Co. $2.75. 

A Commentary on the New Little Office. 

By Rev. John J. Kugler, S.D.B. 95 pp. 

Paterson, N. J.: Salesiana Publishers. 

$2.00. 

My Monthly Recollection Day. By Very 
Rev. William Gier, S.V.D. Edited by 
Bruno Hagspiel. 177 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. 

Fruitful Confessions. By Rev. A. Simon, 
O.M.I. 220 pp. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder 
Co. $3.25. 

The Constant Cross. By Rupert Langenstein, 
C.P. 109 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.50. 

Father Timothy Harris, a Maynooth Mis- 
sionary to China, is the author of Christ, 
Our Life, Our Love, which treats of the 
mysteries of Christ’s life as they are com- 
memorated in the great feasts of the 
Church. The matter is both instructive and 
devotional. 

The young Carmelite Nun, Sister Eliza- 
beth of the Trinity, has been instrumental 
in bringing many persons to a spiritual 
awareness of the presence of the Most Holy 
Trinity in the soul. The well known Bene- 
dictine monk, Eugene Vandeur, has taken 
some of the writings of the Carmelite Nun 
and used them as the text for meditations 
filled with a profound sense of Scripture 
and Liturgy. Religious will find Trinity 


Whom I Adore a very inspiring book. i 

A Commentary on the New Little Office 
contains both the new Latin text of the 
Psalms and the English translation plus an 
explanation of the Psalms. Each hour is 
prefaced by the exposition of the meaning 
of the hour in the liturgy. Suitable for pri- 
vate use or for public study by all those 
who recite the little Office out of private 
devotion or as a sacred obligation. 

The veteran retreat Master, Father Bruno 
Hagspiel, S.V.D., has made a collection of 
conferences from the works of Very Rev. 
William Gier, S.V.D., and entitled them My 
Monthly Recollection Day. The first chap- 
ters furnish suitable exercises of preparation 
for the monthly day of Recollection and 
the remaining chapters have one meditation 
for the day. The selection of topics is well 
made and the topics are treated in a spirit- 
ually refreshing way. 

Fruitful Confessions is a series of suggest- 
ed spiritual nosegays to be used by the ordi- 
nary confessor of religious brothers or nuns. 
Short pointers are adapted to the proper 
feasts of the Liturgical year as well as taken 
from the proper of the Saints. This book 
will prove invaluable to a confessor who 
realizes his obligation as teacher and direc- 
tor in the. sacrament of penance. 

CATHOLIC BOOKLIST 
The Catholic Booklist, 1954. Edited by Sis- 
ter Stella Maris, O.P. 73 pp. St. Cath- 
arine, Ky.: St. Catharine Junior College. 
$.75. 

The Catholic Booklist, published under 
the direction of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, has become a well established fea- 
ture in the Catholic publishing field. The 
present edition covers the fields of bib- 
liography, education, fiction, fine arts, 
history, literature, mission literature, philos- 
ophy, religion, social sciences. and juvenile 
literature. The best in each class are pre- 
sented together with a brief analysis of 
contents. The busy priest would find this 
as a welcome aid in recommending books 
to his people. 
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Lucid Intervals 


Two women were discussing the first ser- 
mon of a young curate. 

“How did it go?” inquired one. 

“°Twas the finest I ever heard. All about 
hell,” answered the other. 

“Sure,” said the first one, “I have known 
him since he was an innocent bit of a boy, 
and what would a pious lad like him know 
about hell?” 

“Well,” replied the second woman, “if 
you heard the sermon, and all he knew 
about it, ye’d think he was born and raised 
there?: , 

e 

Warden: “You understand, in this prison 
work is obligatory and of course you will 
prefer to be occupied with something that 
you are acquainted with.” 

Prisoner: “Yes, Sir. Thank you very 
much, Sir.” 

Warden: “What is your occupation?” 

Prisoner: “Flyer, Sir.” 

e 

Mrs. Jones was very proud of her son, 
who showed promise as an athlete. 

“Yes, he must be a very fast runner,” 
she exclaimed proudly to a neighbor. “Look 
-at this newspaper report. It says he fairly 
burned up the track. 

“And it’s quite true,” she added, con- 
fidentially. “I went to see the track this 
morning, and it’s nothing but cinders.” 

° \ 

Emerging from a beauty shop, resplend- 
ent in a new coiffure, a woman met a 
neighbor. 

“Why, Mary,” said the neighbor, “what 
did you do to your hair? It looks like a 
wig!” 

“It is a wig,” replied Mary. 

“Well, my goodness,” said the neighbor, 
“Td never have known it.” 


A young soldier lost his rifle. Brought 
before the colonel, he was told he’d have 
to pay for it. 

“Suppose I lost a tank, sir?” asked the 
soldier. “Would I have to pay for that?” 

“Yes,” replied the colonel. “Even if it 
took the rest of your army career to do it.” 

“Gosh,” said the soldier. “Now I know 
why a captain goes down with his ship.” 

e 

A certain group of American tourists 
were being conducted through a famous 
museum in Europe. 

“In this collection,” said the guide, “we 
have the magnificently carved bed that was 
slept in by King Louis IV, King Louis V 
and King Louis VI.” 

“What a gorgeous specimen,” gushed 
one of the women, “But they must have. 
been a bit crowded.” 

@ 

The maid was new and nervous, and 
when she was told to bring her mistress a 
glass of milk, she came in with the glass 
clutched tightly in her hands. 

“Jane,” fumed the lady of the house, 
“don’t ever do that again. Always bring it 
in on a tray.” 

The next evening Jane appeared at the 
door with an anxious look on her face and 
a tray full of milk in her hands. 

“Excuse me, Ma’am,” she said, “shall I 
bring you a spoon or will you just lap it 
up?” A 


“Doctor, there’s something wrong with 
me,” exclaimed the patient. “When I go to 
bed at night I always keep seeing red and 
green lights in front of my eyes.” 

“And have you seen an optometrist?” 
asked the doctor. i 
“No,” replied the patient, thoughtfully, 
“just the red and green lights.” 
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Amongst 


One of the traditional and unchang- 
ing policies of the editors of THE 
LiGuoRIAN is that this magazine will 
never be used as a means of begging 
or collecting money for even the most 
worthwhile of causes. Many excellent 
Catholic publications are used by their 
publishers to solicit funds for impor- 
tant works of charity or zeal. e.g., for 
the missions, for seminarians, for or- 
phans, for poor priests, etc. But THE 
LiGuoRIAN has a_ single purpose, 
which is to instruct, to inspire, and to 
strengthen those who have the faith, 
and to lead those who do not yet have 
it, first, to understand it, and second- 
ly, possibly to embrace it. That is 
why you will never find in THE 
LIGUORIAN any direct appeal for do- 
nations; that is why THE LIGUORIAN 
is often sent free to those who cannot 
afford it; that is why the names and 
addresses of subscribers to THE Li- 
GUORIAN are never used for the mail- 
ing out of appeals for donations to 
any cause. Sometimes a_ subscriber 
who knows that this is our established 
policy receives begging letters from 
various Catholic organizations and 
suspects that these organizations got 
their name and address from THE 
LIGUORIAN. We can only say that the 
suspicion is completely unfounded. 


Ourselves 


The names and addresses of LiGUORI- 
AN subscribers are never lent, given 
or sold to any organization for any 
mailing purpose whatsoever. 

We do offer all our current sub- 
scribers an opportunity to give a sub- 
scription to THE LIGUORIAN as a 
Christmas gift to relatives, friends or 
acquaintances, who, they think, would 
profit by reading it. In fact this is one 
of the important ways in which THE 
LIGUORIAN has grown substantially 
in the number of its readers. Literally 
thousands of subscribers make it a 
Christmas gift for their friends, and 
we cooperate with them by sending a 
personal Christmas card, together with 
the December or Christmas issue of 
THE LiGuorRIAN, to the individuals for 
whom they subscribe. This year, as 
usual, all who read and profit by THE 
LIGUORIAN are urged to consider a 
year’s subscription to others who 
would profit by it. The outside rear 
cover has a blank that may be used 
for this purpose; or the blanks re- 
ceived in the mail may be used. Our 
vast correspondence gives ample proof 
that, as a Christmas gift, THE LIGUOR- 
AN will be deeply appreciated and en- 
joyed by a great many people who 
might thus come to see it for the first 
time. 


IT IS EASY... 


to determine the date when your subscription to THE LiIGUORIAN expires. 
Look at the address stencilled on the back cover of one of your copies. If the 
numbers at the end of the first line read “7-54,” your subscription began with 
the 7th month of 1953, and the last issue you are entitled to receive is that of 


June, 1954. 


It saves us time and money if you renew promptly, or before your sub- 
scription expires. Just cut the stencilled address from the back cover and send 
it in with renewal payment. Be sure, too, to cut this address from one of your 
copies and send it in when requesting a change of address. We are charged 
extra postage for every copy sent to a wrong address after you have moved. 
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Appreciated Christmes Gift 


We receive many letters from readers who tell us that they 
first got acquainted with The Liguorian through a subscrip- 
tion given them as a Christmas present by a relative or friend. 
Many of these readers tell us, too, that they -in turn intend 
to make The Liguorian their Christmas present to persons 
who, they are sure, will enjoy it as they enjoy it. 


It is a wonderful thing to know beforehand that you are 
giving something to a friend for Christmas that will be ap- 
preciated, and that will cause that person to think of you 
gratefully and lovingly often during the year. 


If you enjoy The Liguorian yourself, share the enjoyment 
with others. Pick out some of your friends now for this gift. 
Send in their names, and we shall send them a Christmas card 
in December, about the time they receive their first Liguorian. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
Send The Liguorian to: 


City te. es eee TONE ase State; se 
(Rates: 1 year, $2.00 in U.S.; $2.25 in Canada and abroad. 
3 years, $5.00 in U. S.; $6.00 in Canada and abroad. 
3 Christmas gifts for 1 year, in U.S., $5.00; in Canada 
and abroad, $6.00.) 


Name and address of donor 


Name to be signed on Christmas card 


Mail to 
THE LIGUORIAN, Liguori, Mo. 


SAN-DEL—sT LOUIS, MO, 


20¢ 


DECEMBER, 1954 
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World Without Christmas 


Life would be bleak and hopeless indeed were it not for 
Christmas. Increase your joy by contemplating for a moment 
the sorrows you escape through Christmas. 


Donald F. Miller 


Ore of the most effective 
ways of learning to appreciate great 
blessings is to think now and then of 
what life would be like without them. 


Healthy people are most grateful for 


their health if they can and do remem- 
ber how they suffered in the past from 
illness. Happily married husbands and 
wives grow in their love for each other 
by imagining, once in a while, how 
empty their lives would be if they had 
never met. 


While all human blessings, great 


and small, seem to grow in value as 


their possible absence is contemplated, 
of none is this more true than of the 
feast of Christmas and all that it 
brings into human lives. If you know 


- what you are celebrating in the feast 


of Christmas, and have accepted into 


your life all the things that Christ 


came to give to men, then think, if 


you want a more than usually merry 


Christmas, of what your life would be 
like without all those things. 
It is not very difficult to think real- 


istically of this for the simple reason 
that there are many people in the 
world to whom the real gifts of Christ- 
mas have not yet been made known 
or- available, and others who, out of 
pride or passion, have rejected them. 
Thus it is not a case of having merely 
to imagine a world without Christmas; 
it is only necessary to look at that part 
of the world to which Christmas 
means nothing to come to a new real- 
ization of what an unsurpassable bless- 
ing it is to those who have received 
the fullness of its meaning. 

Another thing. Imagining a world 
without Christmas can be a powerful 
inspiration to repentance and reform 
for those who are not without faith in 
its meaning, but who have reneged on 
paying the price for which alone all 
its blessings are given. It is a practical 
and a theological truth that one can 
retain belief in Christ and in all that 
He said and commanded and promised 
to human beings, and yet habitually 
act contrary to one’s belief. Imagining 
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that there were no such reality as 
Christ or Christmas or the promises 
connected with them can bring the 
fallen-away Christian and the sinner 
to see the supreme folly of his ways 
and to change them. 

Finally, a picture of what the world 
would be like without Christ, or what 
it is like where Christ is unknown, 
may awaken in the minds and hearts 
of some who have been deprived by 
their upbringing of all real knowledge 
of Him the first spark of desire to ap- 
proach Him and learn from Him and 
receive from Him. The things pictured 
here are the things that every normal 
human being wants instinctively to es- 
cape; all human beings need to know 
that escape from them is found only 
in Christ and in Christmas. 

What, then, are the marks of a 
world without Christmas? They are 
three in number. It is a world of un- 
certainty; it is a world of frustration; 
it is a world of war. 


1. World of Uncertainty 


There are some uncertainties that 
nobody can escape in this world. It 
is the lot of all men to be uncertain 
about the time and manner of their 
death; about such minor things as the 
twists and turns that the weather may 
take; about such unforeseeable things 
as the free will actions of other human 
beings. These are not absolute uncer- 
tainties; more or less general foresha- 
dowings or patterns can prepare a per- 
son for future events in these cate- 
gories. Yet no one can be a certain 
prophet about things that will affect 
him materially in the near or distant 
future. 

That kind of uncertainty can be 
borne and lived with and accepted 
tranquilly, if one possesses an over- 
all certainty about the ultimate pur- 


pose and destiny for which he was 
made; about what things his free will 
must accept or reject to attain his real — 
purpose; about the kind of treasures — 
he can pile up in this world that will - 
not be taken away from him ice = 
eternity. 

Now without Christ, or the eau 
of Christmas that ushered Him into — 


ie 


3 


the world, or the acceptance of all : 


that He came to teach and to give 


mankind, nobody can have such cer- 
tainties. Let this thought sink deeply 


into your mind. Imagine yourself a — 


complete stranger to Christ, and there- 


fore forced to torture your mind with 


doubts and perplexities like these: 


“IT don’t know whether I shall have © 


any conscious existence after death or 


not. 


“I don’t know, therefore, whettan 


anything I do now will have any bear- 
ing on what will happen to me after 
I die. 


“T don’t know what code I should © 


follow in my life: whether it should 
be one based on convention and re- 
spectability, or one based on fear of 
punishment from civil authorities, or 


one based on my vague instincts con- 


cerning what is good, or one based on 
my naked inclinations and desires. 

“IT don’t know whether to recognize 
a God as having created the world, 
and me in the world, or to ignore or 


deny such a God; I don’t know wheth- — 


er to ignore the voice that speaks in- 


side me about right and wrong, or to 
I don’t know where I am — 


respect it; 


going or what I am doing or how I 


should be living in this world.” 


These are only some of the uncer- — 
tainties that torture the minds of those — 
who have no knowledge of Christ, or 
have brushed Him aside unknown and — 
unheeded. The torture of these uncer-_ 


tainties can be diminished by such 
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_-Marcotics as incessant activity, drink, 
_ dope, pleasure-seeking, and even the 
_ pride that makes some men prefer un- 
certainty to the subjection to an in- 
finite God that would follow on ac- 
-ceptance of His revealed truth. But 
_ underneath this, the uncertainty al- 
_ Ways remains and eats: away like a 
constantly growing abscess in the soul. 
-_—~What a contrast to the person who 
es has” accepted Christmas and Christ 
and all the certainties that, with proof 
unassailable, they give to the human 
mind. This is what the latter can say: 
“IT know that I have a soul that will 
never die. 
“I ‘know that I have to save that 
soul by my manner of living through 
the few years given me in this world. 
“I know what I have to do to save 
_ my soul; I have to accept and use 
_ the graces Christ merited for me, and 
~ I have to observe the clear, all-em- 
bracing code of moral action He set 
forth and now preserves for me in 
the Church He founded to guide all 
men to the end. 
x “I know why I am born; where I am 
going; what I must do; what awaits 
be me at the end.” 
~ ___ That’s what Christmas means; that’s 
_ what you have if you are a follower 
- of Christ; that’s what Christ wants all 
men to have. 


on 2. World of Frustration 
The modern world has become 
acutely conscious of the meaning of 
‘the word “frustration.” Its psychia- 
trists, psychologists and psychoso- 
matic specialists analyze a great many 
of the nervous and mental disorders of 
_ their patients as hidden frustrations. 
In the simplest language this means 
that these people want something that 
_ they cannot have or do not know how 
to gain. 

_ But dealing with frustrations on a 
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purely natural or material plane is like 
patching a worn out tire-tube in one 
place, only to have it break out in 
another place soon after. 

Now without Christ, and the su- 
premely satisfying and universally at- 
tainable goals of desire that He placed 
before all human beings, life for an 
individual becomes but a passage from 
one frustration to another. In his 
youthful and vigorous years, each of 
these frustrations may be kept hidden 
or smothered under a new set of 
drives and desires and ambitions. In 
the end, however, with advancing 
years, and a weakening body and 
mind, and the consciousness of in- 
exorably approaching death, and 
above all, the running out of oppor- 
tunities for new objectives and desires, 
frustration becomes the day-and-night 
tenant of his soul. 

The simple truth is that human na- 
ture is just too vast in capacity, too 
unlimited in yearning for joy and pos- 
session, to be satisfied with any com-. 
bination of objects or joys it can pos- 
sess exclusive of those assured to it 
only through Jesus Christ. That is why 
there is some kind of frustration wher- 
ever you turn in the world today, and 
among all classes of people. 


So the world without Christ is filled 
with frustrated husbands and wives, 
who only know that they didn’t get 
what they wanted out of marriage, 
who often rush into a second and 
third marriage seeking what they did 
not get in their first, but who remain 
frustrated to the end because their 
hearts are too big for the little things 
they counted on to fill it, so long as 
they could not see them as coming 
from and leading to the infinite love 
of God. 

So the world without Christ is filled 
with frustrated single women, who 
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have dreamed ‘wonderful dreams of 
how marriage would make them hap- 
py, but who have never found a man 
who wanted to marry them. They are 
doubly frustrated, first, because they 
wanted to marry and couldn’t, and 
second, because they are unaware that 
marriage would not be the end of their 
_ quest for happiness. 

So the world without Christ is filled 
with frustrated business men, who sub- 
jected every other desire and principle 
of their lives to being successful in 
business, to making a fortune, to rul- 
ing a commercial empire, but who end 
up not only with ulcers or heart trou- 
ble, but with a terrifying sense of 
futility in their souls. 

So the world without Christ is filled 
with frustrated scientists, who have 
preached and practiced the dogma 
that the knowledge of things that can 
be weighed and measured and touched 
and seen is the only satisfying goal 
of the human mind and heart, but 
who, when they are honest, admit that 
an unsatiable hunger remains within 
them for a knowledge and a love that 
is not bound by material dimensions 
at all. 

So the world without Christ is filled 
with frustrated juveniles, to whom 
their frustrated elders give the name 
of “delinquents,” who have been de- 
prived from the moment their minds 
awakened of the knowledge of any 
goal worth pursuing other than the 
ones their strong young passions sug- 
gest, and who, whether they end in 
jail or remain free, are the most bit- 
terly frustrated individuals in the 
world. 


But to the Christian, the man or 
woman, the boy or girl, who knows 
what. Christmas really means, these 
hopeless frustrations are unknown. Of 
course they too have desires that can- 


not be fulfilled, and disappointments — 


and sorrows throughout life. But they — 


have learned from Christ that there 
is a purpose and a plan in all the un- 
fulfilled desires of every human being 
in this world; that they are related to — 
a destiny made known and possible — 
by Christ, in which all the yearnings 
of the human heart will be eternally 
fulfilled. 

You can really appreciate Christ- 
mas, therefore, by imagining how — 
final and irrevocable would be your 
disappointments and frustrations in 
this world, if you had never heard 
how Christ explained them and prom- 
ised to lead you, if you follow Him, 
to a place where there will be no sor- 
row or parting or disappointment any 
more. 


3. World of War 

There is nobody in the world who 
would not go on record as hating war. 
There is nobody, even among the most 
military-minded dictators, who does 
not proclaim himself to be on the side 
of those who love peace and who 
work for peace. 

Yet the peoples of the world do 
not seem to be able to remain at peace 
for very long periods of time. Why? 
What leads men to act contrary to 
their protestations of love of peace 
and hatred of war, and to set out to — 
kill or enslave one another? The an- 
swer is to be found in just three things. — 
They are the human inclinations of 
pride, greed, anger. Men fight against — 
their fellow-men (and this holds as 
much for a street-corner brawl as for — 
a world-wide war) either for power 
and dominance over others (pride), 
or for hatred and revenge against real — 
or fancied injuries inflicted upon them — 
by others, or to take by force ma- — 
terial things possessed by their neigh- | 
bors. 


a 
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That the world is not constantly in 
a state of war, that individuals are 


able to get along at all with their 


neighbors, their competitors in busi- 
ness, their fellow-employees, is due 
solely to the fact that they become 


_ capable of resisting their own inclina- 


tions of pride, greed and anger. To 


__ the extent that these are resisted, there 
is peace in society; whenever and 
wherever they are permitted to sway 


individuals, representing only them- 
selves or representing groups, organi- 


- zations, nations, war in one form or 
another breaks out. 


But what are the only real deter- 
rents to the unleashing of these forces 
in human nature? They are the exam- 
ple of Christ, the teaching of Christ, 
the promises of Christ, the threats of 
Christ, the grace of Christ, the love 
of Christ. Give all the credit you wish 


_ to the gentility and respectability that 


abhor war, to softness of tempera- 
ment, to the natural motives that some 
men advance for outlawing war, and 
it will still be true that the only power 


that accomplishes that end is the pow- 


er of Christ transferred to the hearts 
of men who love Him. It may even 
be said that those who work consci- 
entiously to avert wars without admit- 
ting or observing any allegiance to 
Christ are acting on an overflow of the 


= power of Christ from the hearts of 
_ those who believe in and follow Him. 


_ Without Christ, therefore, acting 
through the followers whom He em- 
powers to resist pride, greed and an- 
ger, the world would never have even 
a breathing-spell from war. It is bad 
enough now, when men and nations 
are able to hold in their passions for 


periods of ten, twenty or fifty years, 


before new wars break out. But if no- 
body believed in the immortality and 
dignity of man that Christ came to 


2 


establish, if nobody looked forward to 
the heaven Christ came to make pos- 
sible for those who deny themselves, 
if nobody observed the rules that 
Christ laid down for overcoming per- 
sonal pride, greed and anger, if no- 
body sought or used the transforming 
graces that Christ merited for the 
world, then pride, greed and anger 
would continually be declaring private, 
local, civil and international wars. 

But that is not all that can and 
must be said about Christ’s relation- 
ship to war among men. It is true 
that if all men believed in Christ and 
followed Christ and suppressed their 
inclinations of pride and greed and 
anger for the love of Christ, there 
would never be any wars among men. 
But not all men do believe in and 
follow Christ. Therefore wars do 
break out, and when they do, they in- 
volve both the good and the bad, the 
Christian and the non-Christian in 
heartache, suffering and agony. 

Without Christ to explain this, 
there is no explanation. Without 
Christ to give any purpose to it, the 
suffering innocent are usually induced 
to join hands with the guilty, and to 
let their passions of pride, greed and 
anger begin to rule them. 


But from Christ one learns that 
all suffering, in war or outside of war, 
may be borne with patience as a part 
of the price men are asked to pay for 
an inconceivable heaven. From Christ 
and His own cruel death, the innocent 
sufferers from war (if any besides chil- 
dren can call themselves truly inno- 
cent) can help to merit forgiveness 
for the victims of pride, greed and 
anger who start and carry on wars. 
From Christ all His followers learn 
that war is not the ultimate evil, nor 
untimely death, nor torture and mar- 
tyrdom; the only ultimate evil is the 
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death, even of one’s enemy, in a state from a world of uncertainty, a noae 
of rebellion against God. of frustration, a world of war. Make 
bs it that by making Christ truly your 

Make this Christmas your escape way, your truth, your life. 


Christmas Trees 


How did the evergreen come to be so closely associated with the Christ- 
mas spirit? According to many authorities, when northern Europe was still 
pagan, evergreens in the home during the winter festival indicated hospitality 
to the spirits and fairies haunting the leafless forests. St. Boniface, who 
preached in northern Germany and converted many of these pagans, gave 
the custom a Christian symbolism. He chose the evergreen as a symbol of the 
birth of Christ, the ever-living, everlasting God. - 


Christmas Gifts 


The custom of gift-giving at Christmas certainly stems from early devo- 
tion to the three Magi, who brought gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh to 
the Infant Saviour. That is why in many Catholic countries, particularly among 
the Spanish-speaking peoples, Epiphany, the feast of the three kings, cele- 
brated on January 6th, is the day for gifts, and the Nativity of ts on “s 
December 25th is a day devoted to religious observance. 


Merry Christmas 
To a Cloistered Nun 


You’ve locked yourself behind a cross-marked door 
And o’er the wall have thrown the key away; 
The world will never know you any more, 
But every morn you'll wake to Christmas day. 


The little bell will signal at the Mass, 

Your head, like Mary’s veiled, in silence bend; 
The consecration’s moment swiftly pass 

And leave the new-born God for you to tend. 


You are the shepherds, while the inns are filled, é 3 
You the lone watchers, while the travellers play; 
For you time stops, all clamors have been stilled— 

With you Christ in His crib will always stay. 
® 
O pray for us, torn between angels’ songs 
And music that is preface but to tears; 
That, though we linger mid the restless throngs, 
We yet may give Him our remaining years. 
D. F. M. 
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_ Christmas should live in your heart. 


_ THERE MIGHT HAVE been one 
more name in the Christmas hymns, 
the name of the man who had opened 
_ his door to Mary and Joseph that 
night. But no one did, and, each year, 
as the warmth and glow of all that 
___ is Christmas begins to steal again upon 
our hearts, we like to think, “Ah, if 
only I had been there! My gates would 
have stood wide for Him.” 

It is in fine accord with traditional 
sentiment that we thus seasonally 
weep for bliss that humanity knelt for 
_ Divinity’s kiss, and the Word is made 
_ Flesh. But there are three hundred and 
sixty-four other days besides Christ- 

mas, and, for the greater part, Christ 

has to knock until Bethlehem is a 
shambles within us. And we let Him 
knock until the next Christmas, when 
again we shall be inexorably choked 
up with emotion over His birth. 
This is not the season for cynicism, 
as Dickens’s Christmas Tale should 
remind all men and this writer. But 
we do make Christmas such a one- 
day affair. The Infant looks out upon 
__us to say, “I have loved you with an 
everlasting love.” Not just for a 

Christmas morning, but from the be- 
ginning without beginning I have 
- loved you. Today is only a moment 
of my love for you, a moment out of 
an eternity of loving, a moment ex- 
tending from this crib to My cross, a 
 - moment wherein I merely externalize 
_ My love for you. 

And what have we to answer to such 
long-range planning as that? Perhaps 
this is our answer: to tealize that the 
crib is not the emblem of our salva- 
tion. The cross is. Our love may begin 


‘How To Make Christmas Last 


How long a life will you be given? How long is eternity? ‘Bhat’s how tbs 


Francis M. Lee 


here this morning in the stable of 
Bethlehem, but our long-range plan- 
ning must be under the cross. We be- 
gin here, where Mary lifts Him to her 
immaculate breast, but we shall carry 
on where He is lifted up by men, on 
the cross. 

“And I, if I be lifted up, shall draw 
all things to Myself.” 

Christmas is beautiful in our souls 
only if it is the beginning, not the end, 
of our loyalty to Him. Otherwise it 
remains tinsel, turkey, and a cold eval- 
uation of just how much that leather- 
ette purse cost Aunt Maggie. 

The crib drew the shepherds, the 
kings. The hills were laved in moon- - 
light and the angels enchanted the 
stars with their song. It was nice to be 
there. But there were no shepherds or 
kings on Calvary, no angels sang, and 
the only hill was set in dark eclipse 
as nature stood aghast at what these 
little clay creatures were doing to their 
God. Yes, it would be on Calvary that 
this young God would make His 
stand, and there we, too, shall discover 
at last the nature and the depth of the 
emotions that we courted on Christ- 
mas morning; there find a crucible to 
test the love and loyalty we swore to 
the Infant Prince; there find the awful 
price of being utterly unselfish to Him. 
And there make mockery or truth out 
of those words: 

“And I, if I be lifted up, shall draw 
all things to Myself.” 

Of course, the company of desert- 
ers from beneath the cross was as elite 
then as it is today. It is not child’s 
play. 

Peter was gone. He was crying out 
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his heart on the slopes of Olivet, Peter, 
just ordained a priest; Peter, in the 
aftermath of his first Holy Commun- 
ion; Peter, the future pope, was gone. 
Oh, he would come back, the relent- 
less scourge of his Master, but we are 
just trying to remember the price of 
the rather enduring loyalty this Child 
wants of us. 

Judas was swinging out, a dead 
carcass, over the hills of Jerusalem. 
The apostle Judas had just received 
his first Holy Communion. It is pos- 
sible to betray this Infant. 

There are eleven empty places be- 
neath the cross. Missing are eleven 
apostles who once pledged loyalty to 
Christ as we would pledge it this 
Christmas morning. 

And He hangs there with that beat- 
en hope in His Heart: 

“And I, if I be lifted up, I shall 
draw all things to Myself.” 


Christmas is a wonderful time to 
build the substructure for a life of 
love and loyalty to our Lord. We see 
where it can take us. We watch a Saint 
Francis Xavier, dying on a lone island, 
yet weeping because he could not 
reach the next shore and bring more 
pagan souls to his Master. There was 
nothing human about that out there. 
Francis was born to the tangible as 
are we, his human self wanted the 
comforts of hearth and home as do 
we, but the love of God was alive in 
his heart, and obstacles were made 
simply to be overcome, not to absorb 
one like a juggernaut. 

We go all the way back to the room 
of the Last Supper, and watch there 
on the first Pentecost morning. Here 
are these same dispirited apostles, par- 
alyzed with fear, hiding from the 
hatred of Jerusalem and the power of 
Rome. There had been a price on the 
head of their Master; there might well 


be a price on their own. They had 
preached His doctrine, and He had 
been put to death for that doctrine. 
And then, crashing through and crush- 


ing out everything human, the Spirit 


of the love of God, the Holy Spirit — 


that is the love of God, swept through 
that room like a devouring fire that 
grew incarnate, a flaming tongue, over 


each of them. And now watch these | 


men! They are out upon the streets of 
Jerusalem; they are up in the pulpits 
of the Jews; they. are crying out that 
a God has been crucified, and the 
tears of their great new love mingle 
with the waters of baptism that they 
pour upon the thousands who come 
to them. 

It is simple to talk around the love 
of God for us. It would rock the 
foundations of finite limitations to ex- 
plain it. Let us just say that the love 
that God gave to the married can 
know moments of physical ecstasy, and 
concomitantly, some ecstasy of soul. 
Yet, who fashioned those two hearts 
and made their warmth and affection 
and union at all possible? Nothing es- 
capes the creative Hand of God. 
Whatever of love and beauty and de- 
light is there, He alone put there. What 
He gives to the married, that drop of 
love from His Own abyss, He gives to 
them for a great purpose. But then 
He turns to the individual, to you, 
and now this whole abyss of love and 
delight pours out into those words, “I 
have loved YOU with an everlasting 
love!” The great God loves you! This 
God, Who must always act as the com- 


plete God, Who can do nothing half- 


way, loves you with all the burning, 
ravenous, consuming love of a God! 
No wonder Saint Mary Magalene de 
Pazzi ran through her convent, as one 
almost insane, crying out, 
Christ loves me!” 

And there He is in the crib. 
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Has it been a one-sided love? Do 
you remember the day in the temple 
when someone asked Him which is the 
greatest commandment, and the dear 
inhesitancy with which He pleaded? 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole 
strength, and with thy whole mind!” 

He is there in the crib this morning 
to remind us that He would not ask 
for all that unless He gave it first. 

“I have loved you first.” 

To be loved with all the heart of a 
God! The mind of a God! The strength 
of a God! At the moment, His arms 
have the fey smallness of a baby, but 
they will grow to fit the cross, and 
then He will stretch them out on the 
wood for us, and think of'us as they 
- are smashed through with spikes. “I 

have loved you first!” 

The cross puts the real halo of love 
around the crib. 

And now, what of us? Well, what is 
really so strange about our loving 
God? Is it strange for a child to run 
to the open arms of his father? What 
is this love for God that left no drab 
moment in the lives of the saints, and 
which we seem so bent on never 
knowing during our lives? (One really 
should get in practice, because all 
heaven is a delightful, eternal exchang- 
ing of love with God.) 

What is this love for God? 

Well, for one thing, no special ap- 

_ paratus has to be tacked on to the 
- human heart in order to love Him. We 
have all the equipment that we need, 
all that the great saints had. We will 
love God with that which makes us 
_ human, our soul. And that soul has 
only two ways of going into action. 

The soul can know things, and then 

we say that the mind is working; the 
_ soul can want things, and then we say 

that the will is working. That is all 
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that there is to it; the soul goes into 
action either by knowing through the 
mind, or wanting through the will. 
(Of course, the will can also say, “I 
don’t want!”’) 

We love God through our will. Let’s 
take a look at human love. When the 
young man is courting the young lady, 
he may cleverly find out what she 
likes to do, where she likes to go, and 
so on. In other words, he finds out her 
will in the matter, and makes his sug- 
gestions accordingly. Without men- 
tioning the word “love,” he is showing 
her his love. He is telling her that he 
wants what she wants; his desire is to 
discover the will of his beloved, and 
to match his will with hers. Her wishes 
are the measuring rod of his wishes. 
She sees the sacrifice of his will to 
hers, and she knows that she is loved. 
It may be only the beginning, but after 
twenty years of marriage, he will still 
have to seek out her will if he wishes 
to show his love. 

And so it is with this Infant. To 
prove our love for Him, we seek out 
His desires and wants, and use them 
for a measuring rod of our own wish- 
es. We may never mention the word 
“love,” but after all, God started love 
and He knows it when He sees it. So 
now we have our will ready for Him. 
What does He want? Actually, there 
are some things that He wants so 
much that He wrote them across our 
hearts. We call them the ten com- 
mandments. The saints did not con- 
quer a temptation toward impurity just 
in order to stay out of hell; to them it 
was an act of love, a chance to lay 
down their will beside His, and prove 
their love. And a housewife should 
not sweep a floor just to get it swept; 
let her sweep it because God made 
her a housewife, and this is His Will 
— a clean floor. And as she sweeps 
it, she basks in His Presence, uniting 
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her will to His. This woman is in love 
with God. And so is the man at his 
bench or office or in the fields, if that 
man is doing his work primarily be- 
cause God wants him to, and he is 
far from vain if he shows off his skill 
to the watching God, by turning in a 
perfect piece of work. And the en- 
gaging part of it all is that this type 
of love does not depend on our feel- 
ings, the current weather, nor on 
which side of the bed we rose that 
morning. This will of ours. sits up 
there in its private little ivory tower, 
and goes right on doing things God’s 
way, uniting itself to Him, no matter 
what is going on in the other depart- 
ments. 

Nor is this a phantasy. The Infant 
was not given to phantasy, and His 
whole life would revolve around the 
one same idea, “I have come down, 
not to do my own will, but the Will 
of Him that sent Me.” 

He would spend over thirty years in 
a quiet little cottage in Nazareth, and 
only His own family would know that 
He was on earth. Yet, He had come 
down to found a Church. Why was He 
not out amongst the people, working 
miracles, bringing them to His Feet 
by the thousands? Why did this living 
Perfection of all genius spend so many 
years of His young manhood hidden 
away, learning a quiet trade, when all 
the time the harvest of souls was ripe 
beyond His doorway? Because His 
Father wanted Him there in the cot- 
tage, and love is proved by uniting 
one’s will, be it Christ’s or yours, to 
the Will of God the Father. And thé 
vindication would come on the day 
that Our Lord was baptized, after all 
those thirty years of unspectacular liv- 
ing. His Father would lean from His 
heaven and set the seal of approval 
on Him, (and on all who quietly live 
out their lives for God in some little 
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home, some little corner of the 
world): 

“This is My beloved Son, in Whom 
I am well pleased.” 

And He didn’t even have a convert 

et. 
: When God wanted Him to go out 
and preach, He would go. When God 
wanted Him to die on a cross, He 
would be there and die. But the most 
important thing done on Good Friday 
was the Will.of God. 

Such, then, is our dignity. That, just 
as the Almighty had a certain Will, a 
certain plan for His own Child, so He 
has a certain Will for us. It is shaped 
out for us, and no one else. Following 
out that Will, that plan, will give our 
every action value, purpose, meaning, 
merit, and above all, can suffuse our 
every action with love. 

So thus it is that our lives focus 
out from the crib this Christmas morn- 
ing. “God is love,” says: Saint John. 
And because love is a thing that bub- 
bles over, God wanted millions and 
millions of people so that He might 
love them all. So He made them, made 
them so beautiful in His Own Image 
that they were worthy to be loved by 
a God. But because He wanted no 
slavery, He made them free, and then 
He put Himself, as it were, down on 
the level with every last temptation, 
pleading with His people to choose 
Him instead of sin. And all life is a 
choosing between Him, His way, His 
Will, and ours. 

It does mean the cross 6 us, but 
the cross was not the end of the road; 
the grave was not the end of the road. 
The end of the road was this tiny 
Babe, rising gloriously on the first 


Easter morning, crying back to us who 


follow: 


“IT am the Resurrection and the a 
Life; he that believeth in Me shall live 


forever.” 
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: O Sun of justice, Jesus, Splendor 
= of the Light Eternal, come to us and 
___ dispel from our hearts the darkness 


B= > Of-Sin:. . 
3 Christ, our King, our Savior, come 
and save us. O Lord, our God, open 
_ wide our heavenly home; lead us along 
the way to heaven; guard us from all 
3 evil. 
‘a O my God, I put my trust in You. 
3 Show me, O Lord, Your ways and let 
me walk hand in hand with You. 
4 . ° 

Come to us, O Lord, with all Your 
_____ living power and save us by Your pro- 
= tection from the threatening dangers 
a 
4 


of sin. Show us, O Lord, Your mercy 
and grant us salvation. 
Now is the hour for us to rise from 
- sleep. For now our salvation is at 
hand. The night is passing and the 
day is near. Let us cast off the works 
of darkness and put on the garments 
Of lipht. © 
is May we receive Your mercy, O 
__ God, that with proper honor we may 
__ prepare for the approaching solemnity 
of our redemption. 
_ .O Jesus, Creator of the stars, eter- 
nal light of the faithful, our Redeemer, 
- hear our prayers. Your love for us 
_ brought You down to us on earth, 


Prayers for a Happy Christmas 


Adapted from the liturgy and from traditional Christmas hymns 
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that we might not be deceived by the 
trickery of the devil. To make satisfac- 
tion for our sins, You became man, to 
be able to die upon the cross. We beg 
of You, Great Judge of the last day, 
let not the riches of Your sufferings 
be wasted on us, but defend us by 
Your cross from our enemies and 
strengthen us with weapons of heav- 
enly grace. 


Behold, the Lord will come, and all 
His saints with Him; and the day of 
His coming will be a day of great light. 
Behold, the great Lord is coming, and 
He will rebuild His kingdom in our 
hearts. The Lord will come from His 
high heaven and His light will bring 
brightness to all the world. 

Hail, Mary! Full of grace! The Lord 
is with thee. Blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb, Jesus. 

The Holy Spirit will come to thee, 
and the power of the most high God 
will overshadow thee. For He who 
will be born of thee will be called the 
Son of God. 

Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray 
for us sinners now and at the hour of 
our death. 

@ 


O God, Who hast willed that Thy 
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Son should take flesh in the womb of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary at the word 
of an angel, grant that we Thy chil- 
dren, who believe that she is the true 
Mother of God, may always be as- 
sisted by her prayers before Thy 
throne, through the same Lord, Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son. 

We beg of Thee, Almighty God, to 
give us a strong faith, so that we who 
believe Thy Son to be true God and 
man, may by His coming to redeem 
us, be admitted to the eternal happi- 
ness of heaven. 

O God, Father of all, give us, Thy 
family, the desire of meeting, by our 
good deeds, Thy Son, Christ Our 
Lord. 

O Jesus, Son of God, come in Thy 
mercy and save Thy people on the 
day of Thy birth. In Thy compassion 
deliver us from the anxieties and fears 
of this present time. 

e 

Be happy in the Lord, my soul, and 
rejoice. The Lord is now near. Come, 
let us adore Him. 

O dear Mother of Jesus! You 
brought peace to angels and men by 
giving birth to Christ. Pray for us to 
your Son that He may be merciful to 
us and give us His assistance. 

@ 


There is a voice of one crying in 
the wilderness: Prepare the way of the 
Lord! Make straight His paths! Every 
valley shall be filled, and every moun- 
tain and hill shall be brought low; and 
the crooked shall be made straight and 
the rough ways plain; and all flesh 
shall see the salvation of the Lord. 

Christmas Eve 

Sanctify yourselves this day and be 
ready, for tomorrow you shall see the 
majesty of God among you. This day 
you shall know that the Lord will 
come. 


Stand firm. You will feel the 


strength of God come upon you. Do 
not fear; the Lord will be with you. 

Prepare yourselves. Tomorrow the 
Lord will come and take away your 
weakness. He will rule over you as the 
Savior of the world. Tomorrow you 
will see His glory. 

Grant, O Almighty God, that we, 
who celebrate the eve of the adorable 
birth of Thy Son, may one day receive — 
with joy His eternal rewards. 

Christmas Day 

This day a light shall shine upon 
us, for the Lord is born to us. He 
shall be called Wonderful, God, the 
Prince of Peace of whose reign there 
shall be no end. 

The Lord said to Me: Thou art My 
Son; this day have I begotten Thee. 

And it came to pass that when Mary 
and Joseph were in Bethlehem, she 
brought forth her first-born Son and 
wrapped Him in swaddling clothes and 
laid Him in a manger, because there 
was no room for them in the inn. 

And there were shepherds watching 
their flocks in a field nearby. And be- — 
hold, an angel of the Lord stood by 
them, and the brightness of God ap- 
peared around them, and they were 
afraid. 

The angel said to them: Do not be 
afraid, for I bring you a message of 
great joy that shall come to all people. 
For this day is born to you a Savior 
Who is Christ, the Lord. 

e 


While all things were in deep silence 
and the night was in the midst of her 
course, the Almighty Son of God came 
down from heaven from His royal 
throne. 

O little town of Bethlehem! How 
still we see thee lie. Above thy deep 
and dreamless sleep, the silent stars 
go by. Yet in thy dark streets shineth — 
the Everlasting Light. The hopes and 
fears of all the years are met in thee 
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tonight. 
O come all ye faithful, joyful and 


triumphant, come ye to Bethlehem and 
see the King of Angels lying in a 


manger. O come, let us adore Him. 


_. Then lift up your heads and rejoice. 


Your Redeemer has come. 
@ 


And the shepherds said to each 


Other: Let us go over to Bethlehem 


and see this great wonder that has 
come to pass which the Lord has made 
known to us. 

O shepherds at the crib, Whom have 
you seen? Tell us, announce to us Who 
-has appeared. 

We have seen the child and the 
chorus of angels praising God. Today 
a little Child is born to us, and He 
shall be called God, the Strong. 

And the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us. Come all ye faithful. 
Come, let us adore Him. Glory to 


God in the highest and on earth peace 
to men of good will. 

O silent night! O holy night! Kneel 
before the King of Glory on this morn, 
and repeat to all the story of a won- 
drous Savior born. Glory to God in 
the highest! And the mountains, in 
reply, send the echo back again. 
Glory! Glory! Glory! 

.O little town of Bethlehem! O little 
Savior of the world! 

While all things were in deep silence 
and the night was in the midst of her 
course, the Almighty Son of God be- 
came a little child for me. 

e 

How silently, how silently the Won- 
drous Gift is given! So God imparts to 
human hearts the blessings of His 
heaven. No ear may hear His coming. 
But in this world of sin, when meek 
souls will receive Him still, the dear 
Christ enters in. 


Christmas Holly 
The use of holly at Christmas derives from pagan times. Sacred to the 
Druids, ancient pagan priests, holly was believed to possess the power of 
driving away evil spirits; therefore it was hung over doors and in windows. 
Because, however, it bore fruit in winter, holly became a symbol of immor- 
tality, and most appropriately, of Christmas. 


Merry Christmas 
From a Wife to Her Husband 


They say that love is always doomed to fade 
Like all the pretty things that man has made. 


They say that married couples grow apart 
Despite the warmth that once inflamed each heart. 


Say what they will (and weak though nature be), 
Love can be boundless as infinity, 


If in His love, Who’s infinite, it lives, 
And with His strength its freedom ever gives. 


This is His birthday. May He give my life 
Its joy, its strength, its fullness, as “your wife.” 


D. F. M. 
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“Platonic” Friendships 


Problem: What is the morality of friendships between men and women 
in which no so-called romance or intention of marriage is involved? Is it 
possible, without sin, for a woman in business to have as ‘a close friend a 
married man who takes dinner with her about twice a week, confides his 
personal and domestic problems to her, asks her advice, etc.? Ordinarily 
nothing “romantic” happens at these meetings, and both persons abhor the 
thought of any infidelity of the husband to his wife. 


Solution: Friendship between two human beings is glowingly praised even 
in the inspired Bible, and that it can exist between a man and a woman who 
cannot, or who have no intention to marry, and who are practically in no 
danger of falling into sin through the friendship, cannot be denied. But some 
very serious restrictions must be set down regarding the manifestations of 
such “Platonic” friendships. (‘““Platonic” friendship or love has always been 
defined as that between men and women in which no sexual attractions or 
inclinations whatsoever are experienced or tolerated.) 


First restriction: No married man can take a single woman out to dinner 
twice a week and confide his personal problems to her without grave injus- 
tice to his wife. By these twice a week tete-a-tetes he is doing the equivalent 
of keeping company with the woman and company-keeping is seriously for- 
bidden to married men. A married man may have good friends among single 
women; on occasion he may look to them for advice or encouragement or 
help in facing some problem; but he may not seek the companionship of any 
one of them as a regular thing without sin. 


Second restriction: Even after regular dates with a single woman have been 
excluded, a married man must still seriously mistrust his capacity for purely 
“Platonic” friendship with a single woman, and her capacity for keeping her 
friendship with him on that plane. The simple truth is that human nature loves 
to deceive itself and to lie to itself all along the way that leads to serious 
sin. Therefore a married man who really wants to be faithful to his wife 
must practice a certain detachment, in thought, in word, in deed, from every | 
one of his inclinations to friendship with women other than his wife. If he : 
does not, he will first find himself in danger, and then in sin. . 

These principles, given from the viewpoint of the married man apply equal- ; 
ly to single women in regard to their relationship with married men. 
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| The Angels 
a 
Bethlehem 


The Christmas scene becomes even more 
appealing when we speculate on whe the 
angels were that sang over the stable, how 

many there were, and of what grades or 
orders. 


Louis G. Miller 
6 


e 


4 t 
(Le has been a great 
deal written about Christmas,” said 
my guest, the Theologian, “some of it 
fact and much of it fiction. Take it 
all together and put it in one place, 
and you’d doubtless have enough to 
fill the Library of Congress.” 

He paused to light his pipe, and I 
waited patiently. I knew the Theolo- 
gian well enough to recognize that his 
words were by way of preface or in- 
troduction to a discussion. 

~“Yet I don’t recall,” he said finally, 
when he had gotten his pipe to the 
point of throwing off smoke like a 
small Vesuvius, “that there is much 
- said or written about the angels who 
take such a prominent role in the 
Christmas story.” 

I settled back in my chair comfort- 
ably. It was the day prior to Christmas 
_ Eve, we had just had our supper, and 
now we sat before the fire crackling 
cozily in the grate. The Theologian 
(who had come to help me with the 
_ pastoral duties in my parish over 
Christmas) looked at peace with him- 
self and with the world. We had an 


hour before we were scheduled to hear 
confessions, and knowing the wisdom 
of my guest, I hoped I would be free 
of interruptions long enough to hear 
him hold forth. 

“Now of course,” he went on, “any 
discussion of the angels can in the 
very nature of things be concerned 
only partly with certainties, and must 
largely expend itself in speculation. 
Not very much has been revealed to 
us by God about these bright spirits, 
citizens of another world. We know 
that they exist in great numbers; we 
know what kind of beings they are, 
and we have the names of a few of 
them recorded in the Bible in connec- 
tion with some special service render- 
ed to men. For the rest, we have only 
a series of tantalizing hints. One of 
the incidental joys of heaven will sure- 
ly be to learn at first hand the con- 
stitution and immense variety of the 
angelic world.” 

I murmured assent, and waited for 
the Theologian to relight his pipe. 

“Now then,” he said briskly, fixing 
me with the beady eye usually re- 
served for his students in class, “tell 
me, young man, what actually do we 
know of the angels of Bethlehem?” 

“That’s easy,” I said. “They break 
into the picture along with the shep- 
herds. They announced the birth of 
the Saviour to the shepherds, and sang 
His praise.” 


The Theologian had taken a copy 
of the New Testament from the book- 
stand beside his chair. 

“Nothing can surpass,” he said, “to 
my way of thinking, the simple beauty 
of that scene as described by St. Luke, 
who must have had the details at first 
hand. 

“And there were shepherds in the 
same district living in the fields and 
keeping watch over their flock by 
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night. And behold, an angel of the 
Lord stood by them and the glory of 
God shone round about them, and 
they feared exceedingly. And the angel 
said to them, ‘Do not be afraid, for 
behold I bring you good news of great 
joy which shall be to all the people; 
for today in the town of David a 
Saviour has been born to you, who is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be a 
sign to you: you will find an infant 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and ly- 
ing in a manger.’ And suddenly there 
was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God and say- 
ing: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace among men of good 
will,’ 

“Now you will notice,” the Theolo- 
gian said, “that the cast of characters 
in that scene remains unidentified so 
far as any name is concerned. Yet I 
think we can be reasonably sure who 
the angel of good tidings was.” 

“We can?” 

“Yes, yes. There was one angel who 
was so intimately connected with the 
great event of God’s becoming man 
that he is known as the angel of the 
Incarnation.” 

“Gabriel!” 

“Certainly. You will recall from St. 
Luke that it was Gabriel who appear- 
ed to Zachary in the temple and told 
him that his wife Elizabeth, even in 
her old age, would have a child, ‘who 
would prepare for the Lord a perfect 
people,’ and he was to be called John. 
This was of course St. John the Bap- 
tist, whose story is so closely con- 
nected with the Incarnation. 

“Then a few months later the angel 
appeared again (in both cases St. 
Luke identifies him as Gabriel) in the 
beautiful scene of the Annunciation, 
and as a consequence of his glorious 
mission, so well performed, God be- 
came man in Mary’s womb, and the 


great plan of our redemption was set 
in motion.” 

“And you think this same Gabriel 
was the angel of the good tidings to 
the shepherds?” 

“I don’t attach any theological cer- 
tainty to it, but I think it very possible. 
I think it very probable too that it 
was Gabriel who appeared to Joseph 


to reassure him about Mary’s condi- | 


tion, and then later on to warn him 
against Herod.” 

“Sounds reasonable to me. Let’s 
suppose that Gabriel was the leader 
and spokesman of the Bethlehem an- 
gels. What else can we deduce about 
them?” 

“I’m inclined to think that all the 
angelic armies were represented. 
There are nine of these armies or 
groups, or choirs, as they are some- 
times called, whose names are found 


in scattered passages throughout the - 


Bible, and very early in Christian his- 
tory all available information on the 
subject had been gathered together by 
Christian writers. Can you tell me the 
names of any of the angelic groups?” 

“Well, let me see, there are the 
Seraphim and Cherubim.” 

“And add to them the Thrones, and 
you have the three highest choirs, 
forming what theologians call the first 
hierarchy of angels. The angels of this 
hierarchy are closest to God, and it 
seems to be their special function to 
consume themselves without being 
consumed in love and praise and ador- 
ation of God. The next grouping in- 
cludes the Dominations, Virtues and 
Powers, whose existence seems to be 


connected in a mysterious way with. 


the external reflection of the divine 
attributes. We know very little about 
them except their names, but it is in- 
teresting to reflect that since there is 
such infinite variety among living 
things and human beings on earth, one 
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__- may expect to find that same variety 
in heaven among the angels. There 
_ must be tremendous differences be- 
tween the various groups, and even 
__ between individual angels, just as no 
_ two people are alike here on earth.” 
“You said there were nine choirs 
_ Of angels, but so far you have only 
_ mentioned six. What are the others?” 
a “The remaining groups are the ones 
__ which in God’s plan seem to be most 
— Closely connected with human affairs. 
The first choir of this third hierarchy 
of angels is made up of the Principali- 
‘ties, whose special function it seems 
_ to be to act as patrons and protectors 
of nations and places and organiza- 
tions. The prophet Daniel refers to 
one of these angels as the ‘prince of 
the kings of the Persians,’'and it is a 
Catholic tradition that such angelic 
protectors are assigned by God to 
every human work of importance. 
“Then there are the Archangels, de- 
scribed by one of their own number, 
Raphael, in the book of Job as the 
‘seven who stand before the Lord.’ 
_ They appear to be the immediate 
chiefs or ‘generals’ of the army of 
angels just below them in rank. Sev- 
eral of these archangels we know by 
ae name, and indeed they play an im- 
__ portant role in human affairs. Michael, 
for instance, was the leader of the good 
- angels in that great primeval battle 
which saw the rebellious angels cast 
out of heaven, a struggle which St. 
_ John saw in retrospect and records 
in the Apocalypse. But besides, he is, 
according to the prophet Daniel, the 
‘great prince who standeth for the chil- 
dren of the people,’ and in a mysteri- 
ous passage in the epistle of St. Jude, 
he is pictured as ‘disputing with Satan 
over the body of Moses,’ doubtless 
__ protecting the honor of God and the 
__ welfare of His people. The Church 
eels Michael as her especially ap- 
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pointed angelic patron, and requires 
us to pray for his intercession after 
every low Mass.” 

“IT can add something here, even 
in my ignorance,” I said. “The arch- 
angel Raphael, whose name you have 
already mentioned, plays an important 
role in the book of Tobias, that 
charming Old Testament account of 
how a young man found himself a 
good wife.” 

“That’s right. And of course we 
have already spoken of Gabriel, the 
‘angel of the Incarnation.’ Perhaps we 
shall learn some day that Gabriel was 
appointed as the guardian angel of 
Christ Himself.” 

“And speaking of guardian angels, 
they are drawn from the ninth, or 
lowest category of angelic spirits, are 
they not?” 

“That is the tradition which has 
come down to us. This ninth group 
has no special title, so we use the 
generic term of ‘angels.’ There must 
be uncounted billions of them if they 
are to fulfill their duties as protectors 
of individual human beings. As Christ 
said, speaking of the little children, 
‘their angels see the face of the Fa- 
ther in heaven.’ These guardian angels 
of ours try to lead and inspire us to 
what is good; they act as a counter- 
balance to the evil spirits to whom it 
is permitted to tempt and try us as 
part of our struggle to merit heaven.” 

“You said a little while ago that in 
your opinion all of these angelic choirs 
were represented in the Bethlehem 
angelic host on Christmas Eve. Can 
you give any reason for your opin- 
ion?” 

“Yes, I believe I can. There is a 
tradition which has come down to us 
from the early Christian Fathers that 
the revolt of the angels in heaven was 
somehow or other connected with the 
Incarnation of the Son of God. It is 
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thought that the mystery of the future 
Incarnation may have been revealed 
to the angels, and that they were re- 
quired to pay homage to the second 
divine Person in His human nature. 
This, some of them, led by Lucifer, 
refused to do, being unwilling in their 
pride to humble themselves before a 
Godhead united to a nature inferior 
to their own. 

“This view finds corroboration in 
the words of Christ addressed to his 
Jewish enemies: ‘You are of your fa- 
ther, the devil, and the desires of your 
father you will do.’ The enemies of 
Christ rejected Him, and their father 
the devil had previously rejected Him, 
and thus brought about his ruin.” 

“IT have heard that theory,” I said. 
“But what has that got to do with 
Bethlehem?” 

“Well, after all, doesn’t it seem log- 
ical that if the Incarnation had been 
such a source of triumph and happi- 
ness for the angels, that a very repre- 
sentative group would be on hand to 
render praise and adoration? We may 
suppose that at the time of their test- 
ing, the wave of revolt ran through 
all nine choirs. Lucifer, the leader of 
the rebellion, was a member of the 
Seraphim, and indeed, we are told, the 
very highest of that high group. Hence 
it seems fitting that representatives of 


all nine choirs join in the hymn of — 


praise to the new-born king of heaven 


and earth: ‘Glory to God in the high- 


est and on earth peace to men of 
good will.’” 
“Sounds reasonable enough.” 
“Especially on hand, of course, 
were the Principalities, Archangels 
and Angels. What a wonderful assem- 


bly it must have been! The glorious 


protectors of all past and future king- 
doms and nations, including the 
United States. The seven Archangels 
in their beauty and dignity. And then 
the host of guardian angels. Thosé 
who had protected the Old Testament 
heroes and holy men — Moses and 
Abraham and David and the others. 
Then doubtless the guardian angels of 
the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, and the 


shepherds themselves — their angels ~ 


also must have joined in the song. And 
then there were the angels of future 
generations as yet unborn — perhaps 
even yours and mine, although it 
doubtless ill becomes us to pretend 
that our lives would deserve it.” 

“It’s a magnificent thought,” I said. 
“And now it is time to go to church 
and gladden the guardian angels wait- 
ing there for us with their charges, by 
shriving those same charges and mak- 
ing their souls clean and pure for the 
coming of the Infant King tomorrow.” 


Christmas Wish 
May you not be rich, 
But always poor, 
As Christ was poor. 
And may you not complain 
Of poverty’s pain, 
Knowing that truly thus 
You can say of Christ: 
He was one of us! 


LGM 
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The Unwanted Baby 


A picture of a man’s mind who has learned to fear shadows, only to find that 
the reality is something to break his heart with joy. 


. HE young man was scared 
when they told him that his wife was 
going to have a baby. He did not want 


her to have a baby, even though there 


would be nothing physically or men- 
tally wrong with the baby, like a club 


_ foot or a hair lip or an affected brain, 


even though the baby would be per- 
fect in every respect. 

And yet, here he was, on Christmas 
eve, in the waiting room of the hos- 
pital, waiting for that very thing to 
happen — waiting for his wife to have 


a baby. Christmas eve, any Christmas. 


eve, and the birth of a baby, the birth 
of any baby, go together. They have 
a natural affinity for one another ever 
since that one great Baby was born on 
the first cold and clear Christmas 
night. People with only a flicker of 
the flame of Christianity within them 
are inclined to rejoice if the gift they 
receive at Christmas is the gift of a 
new baby. It makes them a part of 
the blessed event that took place in 
the stable. 

Not so the young man. Whether it 
was Christmas or Easter made no dif- 
ference. He still did not want his wife 
_ to have a baby. It was not that he had 
anything against babies in general. 
Babies had a place in the world. On 
occasion he had held them in his arms 
and thought that they looked quite 
nice. He knew as well as the next one 
that manhood was impossible without 
the preparation of babyhood. It was 
in the scheme of things. 

The truth of the matter was — he 
was afraid that if his wife had a baby 
he might lose her, she might die. He 
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had heard and read stories of young 
wives not surviving the birth of their 
first baby. And he had met a few doc- 
tors who were of the school of thought 
that almost anything natural that a 
person does is bound to kill him. 
Smoking will kill you, drinking will 
kill you, being over a hundred and 
fifty pounds will kill you, but above 
all, having babies will kill you. What 
chance, then, did his wife have? Oh, 
she must not die! She could not die! 
If she died, he would have no more 
reason for living. He might just as well 
lie right down here on the floor of the 
waiting room and die himself. “Please, 
God, don’t let her die.” 

He paced up and down the room. 
He smoked (what seemed to be) his 
one thousandth cigarette. His mouth 
felt as though it had been swabbed 
with varnish. His throat was raw. His 
head ached. 

If only they would come and tell 
him how things were going. But no. 
They shut the door in his face, treat- 
ing him like some total stranger with 
no more than an academic interest in 
the case. What was the truth? Some- 
place behind that door, somewhere in 
this hospital she was suffering, perhaps 
dying, certainly calling for him. But 
they would not let him go to her. He 
had to stay in this waiting room and 
smoke cigarettes and pace up and 
down. He had to listen to the wind as 
it moaned and shrieked and swept 
around the corners of the prison that 
contained him. 

And it was Christmas eve. Un- 
doubtedly there was celebrating going 
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if he could. In a short time they would 


on all over the city. People were dec- 
orating Christmas trees, children were 
hanging up stockings and climbing in- 
to bed with the expectation of an 
imminent visit from Santa Claus, cribs 
in a hundred different churches were 
having the final touches put upon their 
angels and their holy family. Chris- 
tians and many who were not so sure 
that they were Christians were getting 
ready for the birth of the Christ-child. 
Not only were they not disturbed at 
the thought of the recurrence of this 
marvel, but they were so happy and 
glad that the skies were not vast 
enough to swallow up the sound of 
their songs and their good wishes. One 
would imagine that the Baby about 
to be born was their own and nobody 
else’s. He was everybody else’s. He 
was the Baby of the whole world. 


Well, people could rejoice and be 
glad. But there was little room for joy 
and gladness in his heart. How could 
there be? Oh, they had talked reassur- 
ingly to him when they put him in this 
waiting room. But the very fact of 
their not allowing him to accompany 
his wife into whatever dark chamber 
she might have to enter looked suspi- 
cious. They insisted that there was 
nothing to worry about as far as they 
could see from their preliminary ex- 
aminations. It was too bad that the 
doctor who had attended her in the 
months of pregnancy was not on hand. 
But of course he could not very well 
be on hand in view of the fact that 
they, the young couple, had just 
moved to town a week or so before. 

Complications had to be avoided — 
that stood to reason. If there were no 
complications, there would also be a 
minimum of trouble. All he had to do 
was sit down and relax, read one of 
the magazines that lay around the 
room in such abundance, even sleep 
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return and give him the glad tidings 


Ne > 


as to whether he was the proud father 


of a boy or a girl. 


And so they smiled, patted him on 
back and left him to himself. The — 


wind snarled outside in protest. The 
snow piled up on the window sills as 
though to reinforce the thickness of 


oe 


the doors that held him captive. The — 


sound of traffic from snow-filled 
streets below came up to him muted 
and muffled like a premonition or a 


whispered warning. Down the corridor _ 


a baby cried. A call came for a doctor 
over a loud speaker. It was repeated. 
Then silence. 

He sat down. One thing was clear. 
The doctors and nurses did not under- 
stand his case. They had no concep- 
tion of the reason for his fears, no ap- 
preciation of the antagonism that he 
felt for the baby that was not yet 
born. It was easy to figure out why 
this was so. 

They had their fine education, their 
certain security, their lovely homes out 
in the suburbs. They never knew what 
it meant to be lonely, to be unanchor- 
ed in the world, to have no one to 
care whether you lived or died, wheth- 
er you found shelter against the rain 
and the snow and the cold of the 
night, or just slept in an alley or on a 


park bench or in one of those mission | 
dormitories reserved for the men who 


had had their last chance and had 
failed to make it go. 
No, they had not experienced real 


loneliness. They may have read about 
it in a book or seen it depicted in the © 


movies or on television. They may 


have had a twinge of it when they — 
left home for a few days to visit rela- 


tives or friends in a strange city. But — 


they never experienced the kind of © 


loneliness that drains and squeezes dry 
the heart of every drop of consolation 


and ves only the dead and cracked 
eS pieces of longing and desires that can- 
not be fulfilled. 
He knew what such loneliness was. 
_ All his life long he had been alone. 
_ He never saw his mother. Only for a 


_ memory of his father was not a happy 
__ one. It was the memory of a drunken, 
_ Staggering, swearing man, lashing out 
_and kicking a small boy who had no 
_ power to defend himself except to cry. 
_ After that he saw his father no more. 
_ Nor had he a desire to see him again. 
From then on it was orphanages. 
_ Some of them were good orphanages, 
as orphanages go in place of homes. 
There were sisters in these orphanages 
who were as close to being a mother 
to him as anyone in the world could 
be. Of course they were only substi- 
tuting for his mother. God gives to 
each man just one mother. When she 
_ goes, no one can really take her place. 
His loneliness was only assuaged by 
the kindness of the sisters; it was not 
destroyed and taken away. 

4 When he was eighteen he went into 
q the army. He served through two wars, 


bom gs 


_ the second World War and the Ko- 
-rean. And he served with the infantry 
where the danger was the greatest. It 
made little difference to him whether 
or not he was killed in battle. He vol- 
_ unteered for the most dangerous mis- 
2 sons, for nobody would miss him and 


4 Strom such a mission. But the more 
_ dangerous the missions, the more he 
seemed to be protected. All around 
him men fell who did not want to fall, 
men who had folks at home waiting for 
them. But he was immune to death. 
He came out of the two wars with no 
more than a few scratches to prove 
_ that he had ever seen a field of battle 
or had known a moment of combat. 
Once out of uniform, it was the 


short time did he see his father. The . 
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orphanage routine all over again, only 
this time worse than it had ever been 
before. It was now the boarding 
house. He was now completely sur- 
rounded by strangers. It would not 
have been so bad had he been able to 
make friends easily. That he could 
not do, due most probably to the fact 
that he had never had a family where 
the meaning of friendship is learned. 
Besides, there was a certain native 
shyness in his makeup that kept him 
from mixing freely with those with 
whom he came in contact. 


And then one day he met this girl. 
She had taken a room in his boarding 
house while he was at work and he 
saw her for the first time that evening. 
He was told that she was like himself, 
with neither close relative nor real 
home. But that was where the resem- 
blance ended. 

Whereas he was husky and big and 
muscled like a wrestler, she was small 
and fragile and delicately composed 
like some fine flower in a field. His 
features were rough, hers were beau- 
tiful. There was something about her 
beauty that he had never noted in any 
other girl before. There was a softness 
to it, combined with a certain strength, 
that made one think of porcelain pos- 
sessing the fibre and the firmness of 
granite. These words do not adequate- 
ly express the impression that her 
beauty made upon him. It was some- 
thing that did not stop with the con- 
tour of her face. She seemed to be fill- 
ed with it. It shone in her eyes; it rang 
out with her laughter; it made itself 
manifest in her tears. It was an exter- 
nalization of herself. 

He could not help but fall in love 
with her. Her outlook on life was so 
different from his own. He was in- 
clined to be pessimistic, to crawl into 
his shell when he should have been 
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taking the limelight, to see the dark 
side of everything, to give up in his 
efforts if he did not succeed right 
away. And his faith hung loosely on 
the shoulders of his soul. He made 
Mass regularly and received the sacra- 
ments on occasion. But he was far 
from being fervent. 

It was not very long before she 
changed all that, or began to change 
it. It would not be accomplished in a 
day or a week or even a year. It 
would take a lifetime. And she was 
willing to give her life to the task. 
Strange to say, she was willing to 
marry him. 

How could this wonderful thing 
ever have happened to him? He could 
not understand what she saw in him 
that she should be willing to have him 
and even to love him. There could 
be no greater contradiction. Yet so it 
was. She was his wife; he was her 
husband. And for the first time in his 
life he found himself loved and cher- 
ished and wanted. For the first time 
in his life he saw the possibility of a 
home for himself that would be more 
than merely a house. It was a satisfy- 
ing experience, and he expanded and 
prospered under it. The loneliness of 
the past was forgotten. 


And now this baby was coming 
along to spoil it all, even perhaps to 
take his wonderful wife away from 
him and to throw him back into the 
darkness and the emptiness of the past. 
Could he be blamed too much if he 
hated it with all his heart? Could he 
be condemned if he wished that he 
had some means at hand whereby he 
could defend his wife against the in- 
truder? 

Even though it did not succeed in 
separating them through the medium 
of death, it would succeed in separat- 
ing them by demanding full attention 


from its mother so that she would — 
have time for nothing and for no one 

else. Until now she had thoughts only 

for him. She was always ready to go 

with him wherever he went, even to 

such rugged places as distant lakes to 

fish, and uncomfortable woods to 

hunt. She was not only his wife — 

she was also his friend and his com- 

panion. 

This would be all over when the 
baby came. Probably she would forget 
entirely about him in the many duties 
that she would have to assume and in 
the new love that would come upon 
her. Once more he would be on his 
own. Yes, he really believed that he ~ 
hated the baby even before it was 
born. Or was it already born? It seem- 
ed like a long time since they put him 
in this room. He opened the door and 
looked down the corridor. There was 
no sign of the people who had told 
him to sit down and relax and read a 
magazine. He closed the door. He re- 
sumed his pacing and his thinking. 

Was there any possibility of giv- 
ing the baby away? He had heard of 
couples with no children who needed 
children to keep their marriage from 
complete collapse. Why could he not 
hand over the baby to a couple like 


that? He would be saving two mar- 


riages at the same time — his own 
and theirs. Or why could he not just 
set it gently on the back seat of a 
police car when the police were not 
looking, or leave it in the sacristy of 
a Catholic church on the other side of 
town or simply drop it on the door- 
step of an orphanage and let the sisters 
take care of it? 

Why could he not do any one of 
these things? Because he knew that his 
wife would not approve. If he so much 
as touched the baby with the purpose 
of taking it away or giving it away, 
she would lose all her love for him. 
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He was sure of that. He was really 


between two fires. If the baby remain- 
ed, his wife would have no time to 


_ show him the love that she had shown 


before. If the baby was taken away 
through his doing, she would lose all 


her love for him. It seemed as though 


he was going to lose out no matter 
what he did. And all on account of a 


baby! It did not seem possible that 


something so tiny could possess such 
power. 

Dejectedly he lit the last cigarette 
he had, and continued to wait. How 
long he had been waiting so far he 


did not know. It seemed like all his 


life, as though he had always been in 


_ this room, as though he would never 


escape from it. It was the room of his 
doom, the court of his condemnation. 


_ He’should have known that the past 


year of his happiness could not last. 
He should have realized that it was 
all a dream and scheduled like all 
dreams to come to an end. Well, it 
was coming to an end now. It could 
not be very long before he would find 
out whether his fears were founded 
on fact, or were merely the overflow 
of his pessimism. 


At that very moment the door 
opened and a nurse looked into the 
“Congratulations,” she said 
smilingly. “You have a new daughter. 
And your wife is doing fine. No trou- 


ble at all. She is asking for you. In a 


few minutes I'll be back to take you 
to her room.” The door closed upon 
her and once more he was left alone. 

How he managed to wait those last 


few minutes he did not know. Finally 


the nurse returned and took him to 
his wife’s room. She did not look as 
though the baby had almost killed her 
or as though she would have no time 
for him now that the baby was born. 


_ She drew his head down to hers and 


kissed him fondly. “Wait until you see 
her,” she said. “You’ve never seen 
anything so wonderful in all your life.” 

He was not at all sure that he even 
wanted to see the baby. He would pre- 
fer to have nothing to do with it at all. 
This baby had been the cause of the 
worst few hours that he had ever spent 
in his life. And it might be the cause of 
the ruination of his future. Let others 
take care of the baby. All he wanted 
was his wife. 


For appearance sake, though, he 
had to visit the baby at least once. 
They would think that he was out of 
his mind if he did not. And so he 
found himself before the crib, looking 
down into the tiniest face he had ever 
seen. It was a beautiful face. It was 
a face that he had seen before, that 
he had loved, that he could never for- 
get even in his dreams. It was a mini- 
ature of his wife — the same sweep 
of cheek and chin, the same color of 
eyes, the same sweet turn of mouth. 
The baby was smiling, and it was as 
though his wife were smiling. It was 
incredible that there could be so close 
a resemblance. 

He was entranced. He could not 
take his eyes away. And the fear and 
hatred that had been consuming him 
drained out of his heart. This was not 
the way he thought it would be at all. 
There was nothing that he wanted to 
do more than to pick up the baby and 
squeeze it tight in his arms. He saw 
himself through the years that lay 
ahead. Why, his wife would never 
really grow old. He would behold her 
in all her youthful bloom and beauty 
each time he beheld his daughter. This 
baby would not be a cause of separa- 
tion and disruption but of stronger 
love and closer union. He felt it in his 
very soul. And he was glad that he 
was the father of this tiny baby — 
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more glad than he had been of any- 
thing that had ever happened to him 
before. 

They told him that he could stay 
no longer, that he could come back 
later. Reluctantly he pulled himself 
away. As he did so he heard softly and 


as though from a great distance the | 
sweet melodies of the Christmas 
carols. It sounded as though they were 
being sung by angels. Perhaps they ~ 
were. He looked at his watch. It was 
just twelve o’clock midnight. It was 
Christmas day. 


Incognito 

A cab driver picked up a group of people all dressed up in evening 
clothes and out to have themselves a good time on Christmas Eve. He sug- 
gested one night-club after another, but they kept saying no, they didn’t want 
to go to any place where they were known. They wanted nobody they knew 
to see what they might do. 

Finally the taxi driver offered another suggestion. 

“If you really want to go to some place where nobody has ever seen you, 


why don’t you try Midnight Mass in a Catholic church?” 
The Saviour’s Call 


Two Rings 

In medieval times a great bell, as if for a funeral, was tolled for an hour 
before midnight on Christmas Eve to warn the powers of darkness of the 
approach of Christ, the Prince of Light, Who came into the world to dispel 
the darkness of slavery to satan. 

This custom was known as “tolling the devil’s knell.” At midnight, of 
course, the bells burst out into joyful sound to welcome the Infant Saviour 
into the world. 

Mess Christmas 
Husband to Wife 


This is the day my heart would like to say, 
“I love you,” more than any other day. 


Without this day a love might well begin 
But soon would end in faithlessness and sin. 


I loved you on that happy day we wed, 
Aware that in my heart need be no dread, 


Because, instead of two we numbered three, 
Exchanging vows, my dear, you, I and He 


Who into hearts that love Him loves to pour 
The power to love each other evermore. 


I love you, then, in Him Whose love will be 
Our hearts’ uniting for eternity. 
D. F. M. 
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a 5 \4 HAT is Yom Kippur? 
This was question number four in an 


examination on general knowledge. 
The little girl rested her chin on her 
_hand as she racked her brain for the 
right answer. Then she wrote excited- 
ly: “Yom Kippur is a General in the 
_ Jap Army.” As she scanned the next 
question her heart sank: ‘“‘ What are 
rabies and what would you do for 
them?” She thought for a moment and 
then, with the same sudden impulse, 
__ She wrote: “Rabies are Jewish priests 
___ and you don’t have to do anything for 

p them.” 
; That little pleasantry leads us to 
explain just what Rabbis are; since we 
are going to give their opinions on 
some important matters. A definition 
found in Valentine’s Jewish Encyclo- 
_ pedia should be valid enough: “RAB- 

BI (literally — my master, teacher): 


by a pupil to a teacher or to anyone 
more learned than himself. In the Tal- 
mud this title is regularly given to all 
4 the Tannaim and to the Palestinian 
-_ Amoraim (authorities on the oral and 
-_-written law of the Jews). From Tal- 

- mudic times, it (the title Rabbi) has 
been borne by anyone who has been 


originally a title of respect addressed . 


the Immaculate Conception 


Arthur B. Klyber 


Many Jews do not realize how close to Catholic teaching, and 

interwoven with it, are the ancient traditions and doctrines 
- handed down to them. Here, Father Klyber, who was con- 
g verted from Orthodox Jewry to Catholicism and then became 
es a priest, shows the relationship between Jewish teaching on 
original sin and the Catholic faith. 


declared by competent authority qual- 
ified to decide questions of Jewish 
Law.” 

In the very early days, Rabbis were 
ordained by the laying on of hands 
in the presence of three other ordained 
Rabbis. Jesus was called “Rabbi” by 
all the Jews of His time. In the Eng- 
lish Gospels wherever you see “Lord” 
or “Master,” you have the translation 
of the Hebrew word Rabbi. 

In this article when we use the 
term Rabbi we refer only to the teach- 
ers and spiritual guides of the Ortho- 
dox Jews, because it is chiefly they 
who have retained in belief and prac- 
tice the basic religious traditions of 
the Rabbis of old. When we refer to 
“Reform Jews” we mean those who 


have discarded many of the historic 


Jewish teachings. 

In a wide sense, the Rabbis of the 
Talmud are, for Orthodox Jews, what 
the Fathers and Teachers (Doctors) 
of the Catholic Church are to Catho- 
lics. Each group has passed on in 
written or spoken word the religious 
teachings and interpretations they re- 
ceived from their official teachers be- 
fore them. In view of this, a Catholic 
should find it easy to realize how great 
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is the authority of the Talmud for 
Orthodox Jews; maybe too great at 
times. 

Moses Ben Maimon Objects 

One of the most learned and re- 
vered teachers of the Orthodox Jews, 
Moses Ben Maimon of the 12th cen- 
tury, voiced his vexation and astonish- 
ment that many Jews considered the 
Talmud word for word as a sort of 
inspired Scripture. He scolded them 
for being very unscientific in their 
reading. Nevertheless, it seems that 
the strictures of this exceptional Jew- 
ish philosopher and doctor of medicine 
did not have the reforming effect he 
desired. In 1844, seven centuries later, 
Paul Drach, a top-ranking Orthodox 
Rabbi. of France, who had with his 
family entered the Catholic Church, 
was able to write as follows in his 
scholarly two-volume work entitled 
Agreement of the Synagogue with the 
Church: 

“We have already spoken of the re- 
spect the Jews have for the Talmud. But 
let us add here a passage from ‘Meno- 
rath Hamaor,’ a book that carries high 
authority in the modern Synagogue: 
‘All that they (Rabbis) have said... 
in the Midraschim (Commentaries on 
Scripture) and other collections are 
things which we are bound to believe 
as we do the Law of Moses, our teach- 
er... And if anything (in these 
writings should appear exaggerated or 
unbelievable, we must attribute this 
rather to the weakness of our under- 
standing than to their teachings. Who- 
ever ridicules anything whatever that 
they have said . . . will receive pun- 
ishment.’ ” 

Having established well enough the 
authority of these Orthodox Rabbis 
for their people, we may get on to 
speak of their teachings about original 
sin and the idea of an immaculate con- 
ception. If the eyes of any devout Jew 


should happen to rest on these obser- 
vations, we hope that through them 
he will find closer accord with the 
Church, and will awaken to the fact 
that Jews and Catholics are very close 
relatives. And if any non-Orthodox 
Jew (Conservative or Liberal) should 
read this, we hope it will attract him ~ 
again to the wholesome basic teach- 
ings of the religion of his fathers. There 
is no doubt at all that Catholics will 
find spiritual joy in learning how 
closely knit is the revealed religion 
of the Old Testament with the reveal- 
ed religion of the New. The two are 
like mother and child or like stem and 
blossom. As the ancjent axiom has it: 

“The New Testament in the Old 

was concealed; 
The Old Testament in the New 
was revealed.” 


“To School to the Jew.” 

Some striking words of Chief Rabbi 
Hertz of England are worth quoting 
here in connection with these ideas 
on the unity of the two Testaments. 
The Rabbi, writing about the Messi- 
anic Kingdom, says: “The cardinal 
Jewish teaching that a living God rules 
history, has changed the whole out- 
look of humanity. . . . It is only the 
Jew, and those who have adopted 
Israel’s Scriptures as their own, who 
see all events in nature and in history 
as parts of one all-embracing plan, 
who behold God’s world as a magnif- 
icent unity. ... And it is only the Jew 
and those who have gone to school 
to the Jew, who can pray ‘May His 
Kingdom come.’” We must keep in 
mind that the good Rabbi is speaking 
of Orthodox Jews. Probably he does 
not dream how strikingly well he has 
written in favor of the Catholic 
Church, which received from the au- 
thentic Jewish religion all that it has, 
because the Church went to school 
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to Jesus, the greatest Jew of all! We 


hope and pray that the Jews will be 
willing somehow to go to school to 


us in turn, and learn what we have 


to offer about their present religion. 


The Rabbis Knew an Original Sin 


- . When we read the books of the 


Reform Rabbis, we find them scorning 


_ our idea of original sin as a mere in- 


vention. But, upon investigation, we 
discover, as did the Orthodox Rabbis, 
that their emasculated doctrines on 


-Judaism were actually unheard of un- 


til some two hundred years ago! The 
teachings therefore of the Reform 
Rabbis on this head are without au- 
thority since they were spawned either 
from simple ignorance or from down- 
right disregard of Orthodox Rabbin- 
ical teachings. For if there be any 
relics of God’s genuinely revealed 
truths in the Jewish religion of today 
they are to be found almost exclusive- 
ly in the books of the Orthodox. Mod- 
ern Reform Rabbis are indeed good 
men, but, sad to say, they are feeding 
their flocks on the meatless bones of 
a man-made religion, which is only as 
good or as bad as the man who in- 
vented it. In this way they are visiting 
a more irremediable tragedy on their 
own people than could any amount 


of persecution by a Hitler or a Stalin. 


It is no secret that the Orthodox Jews 
are deeply pained at this terrible state 
of modern Judaism. 


Tradition 
To show that the faint though un- 


_mistakable notion of original sin was 


carried down to our day in Orthodox 
Judaism we need only present some of 
the observations of the Rabbis. The 
Jewish sages teach something so near- 
ly like the Catholic teaching on. orig- 
inal sin as to give a suspicion that it 
is the same thing. Here is a voice com- 


ing from the dim centuries of the Le 
ginning of the Talmud: 

“Rabbi Elazar . . . said that Adam 
was as tall as from earth to heaven; 
but that after he had transgressed, the 
Holy One, blessed be He, LAID HIS 
HAND ON HIM AND LOWERED 
HIM.” (Tract Hagiga) 

In this quotation, the Rabbi is not 
foolishly trying to say that Adam’s 
actual physical height was to heaven, 
but that he had a spiritual stature 
that was wonderful: this could mean 
that Adam was in the super-natural 
state but was dropped to the natural 
when he sinned. This is what Catholics 
believe. 

Even clearer than this is a para- 
graph in a Jewish book of very great 
respect and authority, called “Ik- 
karim,” or “Principles” — by Joseph 
Albo, a Spanish Rabbi of the 14th and 
15th century: 

“When God appeared to Adam the 
first man, and gave him this prohibi- 
tion: “You shall not eat of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil,’ it became clear to Adam that the 
conservation of the soul (state of 
grace) depended on the fulfillment of 
what God prescribed; and that the 
death of the soul would be the con- | 
sequence of disobedience to His or- 
ders. It is here that God threatened the 
disobedience of Adam: ‘For, on the 
day that you eat of this fruit, dying 
you shall die.’ It is beyond doubt that 
this repetition of the term ‘to die’ indi- 
cates a chastisement for both body 
and soul.” 

Next we find the Jews teaching that 
Adam and Eve were both tainted at 
the same time, and that the whole race 
somehow sinned in Adam: all of 
which is good Catholic doctrine. Here 
is an amazing passage from the caba- 
listic “Midrash-Ruth” (Commentary 
on Book of Ruth): “The defilement 
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was infused into Adam and Eve by the 
old serpent; for this defilement was the 
true origin of the generations that 
came after Adam and Eve. This is 
what we have heard from our teach- 
ers, who had learned it from their pre- 
decessors, who in turn had received 
this knowledge from others going back 
even to the words of Elias the 
prophet.” 

The great Rabbi Menahem de 
Recanati, writing in the Zohor, ex- 
plained the transmission of original sin 
as follows: “ ... on the day that the 
first man was created, all creation was 
brought to completion. Adam then 
was the perfection of the system of the 
world, and the summation of the hu- 
man race which he contained in germ. 
IN THIS MANNER, WHEN ADAM 
SINNED, ALL THE HUMAN RACE 
SINNED WITH HIM: AND IT IS 
THUS THAT WE BEAR THE PUN- 
ISHMENT OF HIS INIQUITY. But, 
it is not the same as the sins of his 
children after him,” (i.e., these are 
personal). Indeed, it is hard to find 
the line of difference between what 
the Rabbis call an “evil inclination,” 
and what the Catholic Church calls 
“the consequences of original sin,” or 
the after-effects of Adam’s prevarica- 
tion. 


Was Any Jew at All Without Sin? 

The traditional affirmative reply of 
the Rabbis to this question brings us 
amazingly close to our idea of immac- 
ulate conception. The notion of being 
exempt from original sin cannot be 
said to be new to them; for, wittingly 
or not, they seem to be diffusing 
through the centuries the faint perfume 
of this revealed doctrine. The Tal- 
mud itself has hints of this concept; 
but it is the Chaldaic Paraphrase that 
comes closest to expressing it plainly. 

This Paraphrase came into use 


along with the Paraphrase of J onan Fae 
Ben Uziel shortly after the return of — 
the Jews from the Babylonian Captiv-— 

ity, about 458 before Christ. Since 
the Jews no longer understood Hebrew 
well, it was necessary for the priests 
and teachers in the synagogues to 
translate and comment on the He- ~ 
brew Scripture in the language com- 
monly used, namely Chaldee. Since 
the Chaldaic Paraphrase was thus used 
for the instruction of the people, it 
must have carried accurately the tradi- 
tional teachings of Judaism. Its au- 
thority is very powerful. The Chaldaic 
Paraphrase, in its commentary on the 


Book of Ruth, chapter 4, verse 22, has 


this startling statement: 
“And Obed begot Jesse who is call- 


ed the serpent because there was not — 


found in him any MOVEMENT NOR 
ANY PRINCIPLE OF CORRUP- 
TION that warranted his being de- 
livered into the hands of the angel of 
death in order to take his soul from 
him. . . . Our teachers have affirmed 


that he, Jesse, died only because of — 


the treachery of the serpent,” (not 
because of sin). 

The reader is urged to bear in mind 
that the passage just quoted was read 
to the assembled congregations of 
Jews for centuries before Jesus ap- 


peared on earth. 


Was Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 
Without Sin? 

What the Rabbis actually read in 
the synagogues about King David’s 
father, Jesse, is that he did not have 
any evil inclination (yetzer haragh), 
which is very close to saying that he 
was conceived without the blight of 
original sin. For, in Catholic teaching, 
anyone who is altogether without any 


evil inclination must also be without — 
the original sin which is the reason for _ 


that evil inclination. We teach that 
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: Macy of Nazareth. a descendant of 
‘King David and Jesse, was from the 
time of her conception in the womb 
of her mother Hannah (Ann) free 
from the slightest inclination or move- 
ment toward corruption because she 
had been exempted by God Almighty 
_ from the very principle of corruption, 
namely, the inheritance of original sin 
__ from her mother, who, like all the rest 
_ of us, got it as a consequence of 
_ Adam’s sin. We teach also, that if she 

died, she died only because of the 
_ treachery of the serpent, and not be- 
‘cause of any sin she had committed. 


The Real Argument 


Jesse was the father of King David, 

from whose posterity Jesus was to 
come. Now anyone who holds that 
such a distant relative of Jesus, (i.e., 
_ Jesse) was without the corruption of 
sin, must in all common sense be ready 
to accord the same honor and even 
greater to the nearest possible relative 
of Jesus, His Mother; else does he not 
make an infinitely wise God honor a 
mere ancestor more than the very 
mother of the Messiah? At this point 
an inquiring Jew will rightly ask for 
_ the evidence that Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Messiah. For that, the writer re- 
- fers him respectfully to his three 
_ pamphlets now in circulation, “Jews 
"and You,” “To Be or Not To Be a 
_ Jew,” and “Queen of the Jews” — 
this last just off the press. Neverthe- 
Jess the reader is invited to read on 
- and see how God strongly hinted 
about the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary, the Mother of the Messiah, in 
the very first prophecy of the Hebrew 
Torah (Book of Moses). 


The First High Court 


= Suppose we let the teaching of a 
great Rabbi of the Talmud lead us up 
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to our presentation. “Rabbi Jehuda 
taught that at the time that the first 
sin was committed, THREE WERE 
PLACED IN JUDGMENT AND 
CONDEMNED: and since then, this 
lower world has not been able to bear 
up with itself because of the defile- 
ment of the serpent.” (Treatises Shab- 
bat, Yebamot, and Aboda Zara). 

Who were these three brought to 
trial by Almighty God? They were of 
course Adam, Eve and the Serpent 
(Satan). We may at once offer an- 
other question: Since the three of 
them were judged and condemned, 
how could Eve possibly be THE . 
WOMAN DESIGNATED by God as 
one “whose Seed shall crush the head 
of the serpent?” 

The judgment to which the good 
Rabbi refers is given plainly in the 
first Book of the Bible, Genesis, chap- 
ter three, verses thirteen and the fol- 
lowing: “And the Lord God said to the. 
woman (Eve), why did you do this? 
(that is, — why did you give the fruit 
of the Tree of Knowledge to Adam?) 
And she answered: The serpent de- 
ceived me and I ate. And the Lord 
God said to the serpent: Because you 
have done this thing you are cursed. 

. . I will put enmities. between you 
and. the woman, and (between) your 
seed (offspring) and her seed. She 
(by means of her Seed, the Messiah) 
shall crush your head... ” It is the 
almost universal opinion of the ancient 
teachers of the Jews that the Seed 
which God speaks of here is the Mes- 
siah, the Redeemer of the children of 
Adam. Again, we may ask: How 
could Eve be the “Woman” who by 
her seed shall crush the serpent’s head, 
since she herself has just been crushed 
by the serpent (Satan)? For since 
Satan’s seed are all who share in 
Adam’s sin (original sin), Eve also 
must be part of Satan’s seed; for sure- 
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ly Satan is not going to crush Satan. 


Who then is “The Woman”... ? 

“The Woman” whom God foretold 
in this prophecy must be one who has 
never in any sense of the word been 
subject to the treachery and deceit 
and power of Satan. The “crushing” 
of which God speaks must of its na- 
ture rest on an absolute persecuting 
and perpetual enmity of the Woman 
toward Satan. And the only enmity 
that can be so absolute and dominat- 
ing is freedom from the blight of 
Adam’s sin — original sin so-called. 
Eve’s subsequent history as a woman 
whose sorrows are multiplied by God, 
and who is perpetually under her hus- 
band’s power (Gen. 3), seems to leave 
out the possibility of calling her the 
woman who shall crush Satan. More- 
over, the condition of woman in gen- 
eral among the Jews and Gentiles of 
early days likewise precludes Eve. 

Finally, not a word is said in the 
immediate text and context about any 
repentance on the part of Eve, so as 
to make it at least suitable that the 
prophecy should be applied to her. In- 
deed the very contrary seems to be 
true; for the account as given in Gen- 
esis reveals that she and Adam were 
haughty. Adam flouts God with: “The 
woman You gave me... offered me 
the fruit, and I ate.” And Eve makes 
excuses: “The serpent deceived me.” 
Neither of them would say in humil- 
ity: “I ate the fruit you forbade me 
to eat.” Worst of all, their state of 
mind must have been bordering on 
despair since they knew of no way of 
reconciliation as we do today. We go 
to the Messiah; they hid themselves 
among the trees. 

These considerations become all the 
more telling when we observe that 
God is here acting as the avenger of 
His Majesty outraged by Satan: His 


Justice must add infinite momentum 
to the blow aimed at His proud ad- 
versary, Satan. And since the enmity 
of the Woman is to be directed against 
the author of original sin, then that 
enmity must perforce be destructive in 
this very point above all! And since — 
the enmity of “The Woman” is penal, 
it must contradict the will and pleasure 
of the one punished. . . . Now the 
quality of the punishment which “The 
Woman” is to visit on Satan must be 
precisely HER OWN ESCAPE FROM 
HIS CLUTCHES AND HER BRING- 
ING INTO THE WORLD A GOD- 
MAN WHO SHOULD SMASH THE 
KINGDOM OF SATAN BY HIS 
OWN POWER. This, as shown, Eve 
was unable to do. The “Woman” 
therefore whom God speaks of in this 
great Prophecy can be no other than 
the Mother of the Messiah, forever 
preserved from the black stream of 
sin to be inherited by all others from 
Adam and Eve. 


Rabbi Drach’s Prayer to 
Mary for the Jews 

“Dear Mother of God, after Him 
my only hope; O glorious Queen of 
Heaven, Virgin most pure, untouched 
by any sin from the first moment of 
your existence; I have never called on 
you in vain. .. . I beg you now to ob- 
tain from your Divine Son the grace 
that Israel will be touched by grace 
from on high. Grant that the promise 
of Israel’s return will be fulfilled soon. 
Grant that in every place where my 
brothers according to the flesh are 
scattered, these words of your sublime 
Canticle may resound with holy joy: 
‘He has taken Israel His Servant by 
the hand and mercifully kept His 
Word, according to the promise He 
made to our fathers — to Abraham 
and to his seed forevermore.’ ” 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 


published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


; - Dayton, Ohiw 

“I am one of those Catholics who are 
deeply critical of building ‘expensive’ 
churches, defining ‘expensive’ as that part 
of the cost of a church which, if spent in 
the propagation of the faith, would have 
saved more souls for Christ. It is my 
honest conviction that we are spending en- 
tirely too much money on material edifices 
instead of spiritual edifices. And if this 
trend continues in America, it will initiate 
the decay of Catholic life here as it has 
affected Catholic nations of Europe. Why 
are substantially Catholic nations, such as 
France and Italy, with their great cathe- 
drals, so weak in allegiance to the Church, 
so communist-ridden, so poorly governed? 
Christ commanded His apostles to spread 
His Gospel to all nations. How long does 
He have to wait while we build ‘expen- 
sive’ churches? I say that if we spent as 
much money for the propagation of the 
faith abroad as we do in maintaining it at 
home, there would be some justification 
in building great edifices to the glory of 
God. We need a crusade in America in 
which every going Catholic parish will 
‘adopt and maintain at least one foreign 
mission parish. The response of the people 
to such an appeal would amazé you. 

Mrs. A.G.H.” 

We heartily favor the “adopt-a-mission- 
parish plan” and have encouraged it in the 
many places in the United States where we 
have found it already in operation. But we 
feel that it is wrong to single out what one 


may happen to consider the unnecessary 
expensiveness of a parish church as the 
chief cause of failure to support the mis- 
sions. The assumption is that if you cut 
down the cost of a church by $00,000 that 
money can be sent right off to the mis- 
sions. It does not work that way. With due 
regard for prudence, and with the knowl- 
edge that mistakes have been and are being 
made in building churches we remain of 
the conviction that you must first help peo- 
ple to think of God and to love God and 
to approach God by building as worthy a 
house of God as you can, before you can 
inspire them to give generously to God's 
poor and abandoned. True, someone has 
to set them on fire with charity and zeal, 
and we priests are chiefly to blame for 
failure in this. But ninety-nine out of one 
hundred Catholics can, without great sac- 
rifice, do their share in paying for their 
parish church, no matter how beautiful it 
has been made for God, and still do great 
things for the missions. 
The editors 


Warren, Ohio 

“I received my first copy of THE LI- 
GUORIAN some time ago and read it from 
cover to cover. I liked all the articles ex- 
cept one. That was the one on racial ten- 
sion. I believe you go too far when you 
say that Negro and white may be married. 
To me that is absolutely unthinkable. I am 
a Catholic and know that Negroes are hu- 
man beings and all that, but I still believe 
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that marriage between white and colored 
should be prohibited. 
M.F.” 
This writer probably sees how difficult 
marriage would be for colored and white, 
with so much prejudice still around. Still, 
the Catholic Church does not prohibit such 
marriages, and in countries where there is 
little prejudice they are taken for granted 
when they occur. 
The editors 


Forest Hills, N.Y. 

“Enclosed is an article from the New 
York Times under the heading, ‘Vatican 
Softens on Birth-control.’ It states that 
previous to 1951 rhythm was not recog- 
nized as even a legitimate practice by mar- 
ried people, and that now the Church has 
changed her stand on this important moral 
issue. This seems unbelievable and is very 
confusing to Catholics, who are taught that 
the Church has never changed in regard 
to what is right and wrong in marriage. 
What about it? : 

Mrs. H.E.B.” 

The New York Times obviously knows 
little about Catholic moral theology, past 
or present. The Church has in no way 
“softened” on birth-control. She still reaf- 
firms the eternal natural law that for mar- 
ried persons to frustrate the marriage act 
in itself is always a mortal sin. The prin- 
ciple that it is not sinful, for certain rea- 
sons, to limit the use of the marriage right 
to certain periods when conception is less 
likely has always been recognized in Cath- 
olic moral teaching, and is not the practice 
of birth-control. Pope Pius XII, in writing 
a letter about this subject, merely clarified 
the conditions under which this is lawful, 
in the face of abuses that had crept into 
use. 


The editors 


Baltimore, Md. 
“In reference to your article on racial 
discrimination and segregation I would like 


to ask a question. I agree one hundred per ; 


cent with all that you say regarding the 
Negroes. I have never hurt any of them, 
have always been courteous, considerate, 
kind and generous to them. This is not said 
in self-praise, nor do I look for credit 
from anyone but God. It is the law of God. 
If I love Him, then I love my neighbor, 
whether he is Negro or Chinese or Jap- 
anese or Indian or Jew or Protestant or 
Catholic. My question is: Why don’t Sister- 
hoods accept colored girls? Why do they 
make Negro women have their own con- 
vents? Isn’t that also sinful segregation? 
Mrs. C.S.” 
Up to recently there was not much op- 
portunity for Sisterhoods to find and accept 


candidates for their ranks. But at present — 


there are very few orders of Sisters whose 
work brings them into contact with colored 
people that do not accept colored postu- 
lants. Many orders already have colored 
Sisters in their communities. 

The editors 


Anon 
“IT am writing to set you straight on what 
you said in THE LIGUORIAN about pastors 
and parishioners having meetings to talk 
things over before starting to build a new 
church. This was in the article ‘Why Build 


~ Expensive Churches?’ in the August issue. 
Our pastor built a new Church in 1950-51. 


The whole parish: was never asked if it 
was wise to discard the old church, re- 
build it, enlarge it, replace it, or anything. 
Only a committee of ‘yes-men’ were talked 
to about it, and they agreed with every- 


thing. These were mostly younger men, like 


our pastor, and they all live very high and 
are not able to give very much to keep up 
the payments on the new church. The re- 
sult is that we have not been able to meet 
our budget the past two years. We older 
people have gone through much and have 


- 


learned much but are never consulted about — : 


anything. We like your magazine but we — 


don’t like you to misrepresent issues as you — 
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im your article on expensive churches. 
ss & N.N.” 
We did not intend to give the impression 
that new projects in a parish are decided 
on by votes of all the people. Wise pastors 
do discuss things not only with small com- 
_ mittees, but also with the older people of 
_ the parish, But sometimes they learn very 
early that some of the older people are 
opposed to all change, or to new things, or 
to assuming debts that are not too burden- 
some, Then, sometimes, the older people 
_ become bitter and rebellious, and talk un- 
_ charitably about the pastor and the young- 
er members of the parish. Surely mistakes 
4 of judgment are sometimes made in parish- 
es, but true Catholics, no matter how slight- 
ed they feel, should avoid back-biting and 


2 ‘unkind talk about their priest and fellow- 
parishioners. 

ce : The editors 
ss Detroit, Mich. 


~~ «-“T_ would like to ask a question of the 
type not usually asked in Readers Retort. 
In the September issue of THE LIGUORIAN, 
I found these four ‘Millers’ as authors of 
articles: Raymond J., Donald F., Ernest F., 
and Louis G. I am curious to know if 
there is any relationship between these four 
___ persons. Incidentally, THE LicuorIAN is im- 
___ patiently awaited every month by our whole 
i family. 


Mrs. R.J.R.” 
_ The four authors mentioned are blood- 
_ brothers, all Redemptorists. Raymond J. 
and Donald F. were ordained in 1927; 
Ernest F. was ordained in 1931; Louis G. 
__-was ordained in 1939. 
as The editors 


Kansas City, Mo. 
“IT am a member of local 1650 of the 
International Association of Machinists and 
a member of Christ the King parish here. I 
and another union member would like 
ermission to reprint your article on the 
ght to Work’ laws and to distribute them 
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at the appropriate time. We are officers of 
our Local, which numbers 2400 members, — 
and we keep all dues down to a minimum. 
Also, contrary to average belief, we are 
serving without pay as are all our officers. 
We shall appreciate your letting us use the 
excellent articles on the anti-labor laws. | 
AS.” 
We are grateful to the many good union 


men who have written to commend our 


stand on the “Right to Work” laws. 
The editors 


‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“T have just read your little pamphlet, 
‘How to Read the Bible,’ reprinted from 
Tue LicuoriAN, and I should like to rec- 
ommend it very highly and strongly to 
Catholics who may have a difficult time 
explaining to ‘Bible alone’ Christians the 
difference between believing that faith 
alone saves, and believing that only a com- 
plete and practical faith saves. This pre- 
cious little booklet gives the Catholic atti- 
tude so simply that a child can grasp it. 
It is just the thing for anybody who has 
occasion to explain the difference between 

Catholic and Protestant beliefs. 

J.M.” 
The pamphlet mentioned sells for five 
cents a copy, with discounts for quantities. 

The editors 


: Opelousa, La. 

“I enjoyed very much your articles on 
the Negroes. I live in a partially colored 
neighborhood. Recently a cross was burned 
in my next door neighbor’s yard (a colored 
family), and we think that it was done by 
the K.K.K. I am ashamed of the attitude 
of most of the white people concerning 
the incident. These Negroes are school 
teachers, own their own beautiful home 
and have both a car and a television set. 
The white people seem to think that they 
are getting out of their place. I hope that 
someday I will be able to walk down our 
streets and into places of business without 
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seeing signs on benches and offices, ‘White’ 
and ‘Colored’, especially on tax-supported 
buildings. Even some of our best doctors 
(Catholics amongst them) put their color- 
ed patients in small crowded waiting rooms, 
and serve them only when the last white 
patient has been taken care of. It is things 
like these that sometimes make me 
ashamed of the fact that I am white and 
that I live in a free country where free- 
dom is so curtailed for some of the citi- 
zens. I pass THE LiGUORIAN around, both 


to white and to colored people. 
E.B.” 


Canton, Ohio 

“After reading THE LiGuoriaN for one 
year we love it dearly and hope always to 
be able to take it. We are a family of con- 
verts. My husband was converted by the 
example of the Catholics working with 
him, and by Catholic reading material pick- 
ed up in the public library. I was con- 
verted by the intolerable attitude of my 
fellow Sunday school and church members 
toward Catholics. At first, though, when 
my husband announced that he was going 
to become a Catholic, he might just as 
well have said, ‘I’m going to leave you and 
go live at the Y.M.C.A.’ That was two 
years ago. Our oldest daughter was con- 


verted by the example of her Catholic fel- - 


low-students at the college she attended, 
and by the Catholic reading that she did. 
All our other children are Catholics too 
except one daughter. We are praying for 
her constantly that God may give her the 
gift too. Every day I marvel at how God 
has blessed our family, and I pray that we 
will always be worthy of the wonderful 
holy Faith that He has given us. 
C.M.” 


Chicago, III. 
“How to participate in the remailing 
service you suggested has been one of the 
minor perplexities of my life. I hate to give 
up my copies of THz LicuoriAN for any 


purpose whatsoever, but I hate worse to 
deprive someone of the joy of reading the 
solid Christian doctrine that fills its pages 
each month. The happy solution just came 
to me. Since I have been blessed with a 
few extra dollars from the bounty of 
Our Lord, it seemed a good idea to send 


you the inclosed check in payment for sub-- 


scriptions to five names on your list. In 
this way, I can retain my back copies and 
they can enjoy THE-LIGUORIAN while it is 


still current. 
A. McG.” 


Keryu City, Japan 
“I’d like to commend you on your fine 
magazine. I’ve been reading it for years 
and have always found it enjoyable, in- 
formative and well-written. Keep up the 
good work because I think you are help- 
ing many people. Pray for us missionaries 
in Japan. 
Rev. C:S;, OLE Mca 


North Canton, Ohio 
“I think THe LiGuoriaN is one of the 
most enjoyable magazines I have ever read. 
I hope it will always remain the same. I 
receive quite a few Catholic magazines, 
but I always read THE LicuoriIAN from 
cover to cover before I start on any of the 
others. I am deeply grateful for all the 

help it has given me. 
MCG 


Wood Ridge, N.J. 

“Yesterday a friend of mine gave me a 
copy of THE LicuoriaN for July, knowing 
that I am a reader of Catholic publications. 
I was so impressed with the clarity and 
timeliness of the articles in it that I could 
not lay it aside until I had read all. Today 
I sought and obtained other copies in New 
York City to pass on to my friends. I be- 
lieve that all Catholic publications are 
worthwhile and necessary, but I have never 
before experienced such enthusiasm to 


make sure that other persons read a certain — 
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publication as in the case of THE LiGuoRIAN. 
é May God bless you and give you the 
_ strength and wisdom to continue your fine 
work. 
J.P.M.” 


St. Louis, Mo. 
“THE LiGuORIAN is absolutely the best 


magazine I have ever read. The first and 


only time I heard of it was when one of 
your priests preached on Catholic reading 
at our church. I hope you will continue this 
practice so that many people will benefit 
by it as I did. 

Mrs. F.P.” 


Wallerfangen, Saarland 

“In accordance with the wishes of H. E. 
Cardinal FELTIN, the International Presi- 
dent of the PAX CHRISTI-Movement, and 
following the Holy Father’s repeated ap- 
peals to his children all over the world to 
co-operate and serve the cause of peace and 
reconciliation within the framework of the 
lay apostolate, we herewith take the liberty 
of approaching also you with the request 
to co-operate with the Church in her efforts 
to establish peace. The PAX CHRISTI- 
Movement was founded in 1945 and, on a 
number of occasions, has received the Holy 
Father’s support and recommendation. It 
is led by his Eminence Cardinal FELTIN, 
Archbishop of Paris and, through its vari- 
ous branches, attempts to revive once 
again the slumbering forces of peace within 
the great community of the One Holy 
Church and to encourage the faithful to 
become active workers in the cause of 
peace. The International Catholic Corre- 
spondence Organization is one of the action 
branches. Its aim is to establish personal 
contacts amongst Catholics all over the 
world, irrespective of nationality, race or 
class. As a result of various appeals in dif- 
ferent countries, we have obtained numer- 
ous addresses of all kinds of people, espe- 
cially younger people, who would very 
much like to correspond with English- 
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speaking Catholics. We have, however, so 
very few addresses of English-speaking cor- 
respondents, that most of the inquirers 
have to be disappointed. We believe that 
also in the areas where your paper cir- 
culates, there are many who would like to 
correspond with a fellow-Catholic of an- 
other country and that names would come 
forward if you would oblige us by a free 
of charge insertion of a brief notice in your 
paper, telling your readers of our work 
and requesting them to write to us at the 
following address, giving personal particu- 
lars, incl. knowledge of languages: PAX- 
CHRISTI1-Correspondence, General Secre- 
tary, Villeroystr. 5 WALLERFANGEN/ 
Saarland. No charge whatever is made for 
this service in the cause of international 
understanding based on Catholic principles. 
Inquiries however, should be accompanied 
by an International Reply-Coupon, obtain- 
able at any post-office. Hoping that our 
request has not been made in vain, we 
thank you in advance for your kind efforts. 
LP 


Birmingham, Ala. 
“THE LIGUORIAN is a constant source of 
help and inspiration to me and my neigh- 
bors, as I always pass it along to others. 
I am a convert and I know it is a gift of 
God to belong to His true Church, but I 
was reading THE LiGUORIAN long before my 
conversion. It had much to do with lead- 
ing me to enter the Church. Your simple 

explanations always satisfy the mind. 
Mrs. E. McL.” 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
“Permit me to tell you how much I en- 
joy reading THE LicuorIAN. I am a widow 
with two children just entering their teens, 
and I have received so much knowledge 
from THe LicuorIAN that has been very 
helpful in explaining the teaching of our 

faith to my children. 
Mrs. J.M.” 
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Problems of Professional People 


Francis J. Connell 


The Lawyer and the Criminal 


Problem: Is a lawyer permitted to defend in court a person accused of a 
crime when the lawyer is fully aware that this individual actually committed 
the crime? E 


Solution: The solution of this problem requires the discussion of another 
question: “Has a man accused of a crime the right to plead in court that he 
is not guilty and to endeavor to escape conviction?” The answer is that a 
person brought to court on a criminal charge is always entitled to enter a 
plea of “not guilty,” even though he actually committed the crime, and to 
attempt to escape conviction, as long as he employs only lawful means. For, 
according to the accepted norms of justice, a person accused of a crime is 
to be regarded as innocent and to be immune from punishment until he is 
proved to be guilty; and this rule is applicable to the person who is actually 
guilty as well as to one who is innocent. However, the guilty person is per- 
mitted to use only lawful means to escape conviction and punishment. This 
means that he may plead “not guilty,” and in doing this he is telling no lie 
because this plea simply means that he is using his right to be regarded as 
guiltless until he is proved guilty. He may also take the witness stand in his 
own behalf; but in this event he may not tell any lies, because he is under 
oath to tell the truth. However, he may make use of his constitutional right 
to refuse to answer any questions that may incriminate him. 


Now, the rights of a lawyer who undertakes the defense of a person ac- 
cused of a crime are cortelative to the rights of the accused person himself. 
Even though the lawyer knows from the private acknowledgment of the lat- 
ter that he actually committed the crime, he may advise the prisoner to plead 
“not guilty.” In_ the course of the trial he may point out inconsistencies in 
the testimony of the witnesses, he may adduce circumstantial evidence that 
might persuade the judge or the jury that the accused is not guilty, he may 
summon character witnesses who will sincerely testify that they believe the 
prisoner is not the type of person who would commit this crime, and he may 
present facts that would seem to indicate that the accused was not responsible 
for his actions at the time when the crime was committed. If the prisoner 
acknowledges his guilt, the lawyer may plead for a lenient sentence. However, 
under no circumstances may the lawyer use or approve witnesses who will 
perjure themselves on the stand. Furthermore, when he is practically certain 
that the prisoner, if he is exonerated, will continue a career of crime, the 
lawyer may not strive to have him declared not guilty. This would be an act 
of co-operation toward the future misdeeds of the lawyer’s client. Hence, it is 
to be feared that many of those lawyers who are known as “criminal lawyers” 
are helping those whom they defend to persevere in their evil deeds and ac- 
cordingly, in the sight of God, are guilty of participation in their crimes. 
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Christians call Mary their mother. 


F IFTY years ago, in com- 


- memorating the golden anniversary of 
the definition of the Immaculate Con- 
- ception, Pope St. Pius X developed 
_ the theme which is the subject of this 


article. In his encyclical, Ad diem 


illum, the Pontiff says, concisely and 
beautifully: 


Is not Mary the Mother of Christ? She 
is then also our mother. For it is to be 
laid down as a certain principle that 
Jesus, being the Word made flesh, is at 
the same time the Redeemer of the 
human race. Now as God made man 
- He has a body like other men; but as 
the Saviour of our race He acquired a 
kind of spiritual and mystical body 
which is nothing else than the society of 
Christians united to Him by faith: “We, 
though many, form one body in Christ” 
(Rom. 12:5). The Blessed Virgin con- 
ceived the Son of God not only that 
He should become man, but that 
through the nature received from her He 
might become the Saviour of men. This 
_is the reason why the angel said to the 
shepherds: “This day is born to you a 
Saviour who is Christ the Lord” (Luke 
2:41,):. x 
Therefore in the womb of that chaste 
mother in which He took flesh, Jesus 
united to Himself His spiritual body 
made up of those who were to believe 
in Him, so that it can be said that Mary, 
bearing the Saviour in her womb, bore 
also those whose life is contained in the 
Saviour’s life. All of us, consequently, 
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| Mary, Mother of 
_ Christ’s Mystical Body 


In the last month of the Marian year, it is good to reflect on how rightly all 


Francis A. Brunner 


who are united with Christ and are, in 
the Apostle’s words, “members of His. 
flesh and of His bones” (Eph. 5:30), — 
have come forth from Mary’s womb as 
a body attached to its head. Accord- 
ingly we are called, in a spiritual and 
mystical sense, children of Mary, and 
she, for her part, is the mother of us all. 


Clearly then the title of Mother of 
Christ’s Mystical Body is Mary’s of 
right. It is not merely a sentimental 
phrase. In whatever light we regard 
the matter, we must conclude that we 
are justified in calling Mary our moth- 
er. The term “mother” can be used in 
a variety of ways. It is a title of cour- 
tesy given to those who hold a posi- 
tion of authority in religious houses 
of women. It is often a form of re- 
pectful address offered to women dis- 
tinguished for their prudence or wide 
influence. But when we refer to Mary 
as our mother we mean that she 
brought us forth, for by her coopera- 
tion with the Holy Ghost she made it 
possible for us to have life, supernat- 
ural life, the life of grace. With the 
Spirit of God, in dependence on Him, 
but none the less with full and free 
operation on her part, she became the 
mother of men in all reality, engender- 
ing them unto God. This is not poetry. 
This is fact. 

Christ and we are one. Such is the 
meaning of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body. Christ is the Head, we are the 
members. Through baptism we are 
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mankind, the motherhood of Mary — 


animated with the same Holy Spirit, 
incorporated into the one Church 
which is Christ. There is an identity 
between us. Hence Mary, as the moth- 
er of the Saviour, as the mother of that 
vital influence which has given life to 
the whole Church, in so far is also 
the mother of men. The mother of 
Jesus Christ according to the flesh is 
the mother of all His members accord- 
ing to the spirit. The mother earth that 
produces the vine produces also the 
branches. On the day of her annuncia- 
tion, says St. Bernardine, “she bore 
all men in her womb as a true mother 
bears her children.” 

But it was on Calvary, amid su- 
preme anguish of soul, that she gave 
them birth. For then, from the riven 
side of Christ, the Church came forth, 
as Eve came from the side of Adam. 
As if our Lord would confirm and 
sanction what we have already de- 
duced, as if He would encourage His 
followers to draw out this interpreta- 
tion to the fullest, He himself gave us 
testimony of Mary’s motherhood of 
men. From the cross of redemption He 
uttered those wondrous words to 
Mary: Behold thy son! This was His 
dying bequest. Knowing as we do 
Mary’s part in our redemption, are we 
not right in seeing in these words an 
affirmation of Mary’s title as mother 
of men? “Surely she is our mother,” 


to quote Pope Pius VIII, “the mother - 


of compassion and grace, to whom 
Christ entrusted us as He was expir- 
ing on the cross.” 


Yet Mary could not be called our 
mother in the full and true sense un- 
less she had a causal activity in our 
redemption, for it is through the re- 
demption that we obtain life. Seeing 
that the whole and sole purpose of 
the incarnation of the Son of God was 
that He should be a saving victim for 


implies an active, efficient cooperation 
in the work of the world’s Saviour. 
Christ was sacrificed not only as the 


man Jesus, but as the son of Mary. 


This is in the very nature of things, 
since He was her true son, flesh of her 


flesh and blood of her blood. In sur- — 
rendering her son to be sacrificed, — 
Mary gave up something of her own; 

hence she shares-in that sacrifice in 


which something of her own was im- 
molated. 

Finishing the act begun at the annun- 
ciation, she offered the bloody sacri- 
fice with her Son, Who had so mysteri- 
ously become her spouse. At a time 
when the Christian priesthood had not 
yet started to function, the Blessed 
Virgin thus shared in the unique 


priesthood of Christ. One must recog- ~ 


nize, of course, that Mary’s merit in 
this was merit only by analogy, totally 
dependent on the real merit of the Re- 
deemer. Still, by her consent and by 
her active participation in the redemp- 
tive sacrifice, the Virgin did obtain — 
through Christ, and with Him and in 
Him — the overthrow of the ancient 
serpent, the restoration of the world, 
the reconciliation of the entire human 
race. 

That Mary was like her Son is for 
us a commonplace. But we may 
miss certain important elements in 
likeness, if we do not analyze it. He 
was the Man of Sorrows, she the 
Mother of Sorrows. From the mo- 
ment of her Son’s birth, almost all we 
know of her was shot through with 
grief — the chill of the isolated stable, 
the prophetic words of Simeon, the 
harrowing flight into Egypt, the three 
days’ loss in the temple when He was 
twelve, the dolorous way of the cross. 
He suffered: she suffered. True, her 
sufferings were related to His, but they 
were not merely a reaction to His; they 
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were her own. She suffered not merely 
with Him, as any mother would suffer 
in the suffering of her child. She suf- 
fered in her own right. He had His 
passion, she her com-passion. And 
while His indeed accomplished every- 


_ thing, hers was not for nothing. It was 


part of the design of redemption that 
while the divine person suffered for 
the sins of the world, a human person 
should suffer in parallel to Him. The 
New Adam and the New Eve. 

There was thus a union between 


Mary and her Son in the latter’s sac- 


rifice. And that union was brought 
about by the voluntary action of Mary, 
by the heroic consent of the mother to 
the death of the Son, by the offering 
she makes of it for man’s salvation. 
That consent, that offering, proceeded 
from a most perfect charity. For it was 


‘a painful consent and a dolorous of- 


fering, entailing the bitterest of suffer- 
ings. The whole lamentation of the 
Stabat Mater is utterly inadequate to 
express a desolation which the sacred 
liturgy styles “great as the sea.” This 
heroic conformity of the mother with 
the will of her Son was certainly ac- 
ceptable to God. What is more, it was 
pre-ordained by God for the very 
same end for which Mary suffered 
with her Son. For the sins of the 
world. It is understandable that not a 


_ few writers, ancient and modern, have 


actually entertained the idea of a 
“priesthood” in Mary. No words of 
mere theologian could explain more 
clearly Mary’s part in our redemption 


_ than the trenchant phrases of Pope 
Benedict XV: 


She suffered and almost died with her 
suffering and dying Son; she abdicated 
her maternal rights over her Son for the 
salvation of man; she immolated Him, 
insofar as it was in her power, in order 
to appease the divine justice, in such a 
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way that it may rightly be said that she, 
together with Christ, redeemed the hu- 
man -race. 


Thus Mary (as Pope Pius XII put 
it) became spiritually the mother of 
all Christ’s members “through the 
added title of pain and glory,” became 
the mother of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. And as a mother’s work does 
not cease when she has given her chil- 
dren birth, so Mary’s work in our re- 
gard did not cease with Calvary. Rath- 
er, it had just begun. This is the whole 
meaning of Catholic devotion to the 
mother of God: that we regard her as 
the mediatress of grace, as the dis- 
penser of God’s favors. As she was 
the intermediary in the work of re- 
demption, she is the intermediary in 
the distribution of the fruits of re- 
demption. She is the living bond be- 
tween Christ and men; in fact, eccle- 
siastical writers frequently use a bold 
figure and designate her as the neck 
of the Mystical Body. 

It is difficult to find words to ex- 
press this real and efficient influence 
that Mary exercises in the application 
of the fruits of Christ’s passion. But 
clearly it is God’s plan that Mary, our 


‘mother, should continue to watch over 


the growth of our spiritual life as a 
mother that nurses her child. Pope Leo 
did not hesitate to adopt St. Bernar- 
dine of Siena’s outline of the three 
steps by which grace is dispensed to 
us: “from God to Christ, from Christ 
to the Blessed Virgin, and from the 
Blessed Virgin to us.” 

Our Lady, then, holds various titles 
that give expression to her relation- 
ship to men: Refuge of sinners, help 
of Christians, our advocate, our life, 
our sweetness and our hope. None is 
more comprehensive, none should be 
more dear to us, than that sweet word 
“mother.” «, 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller 


May Older People Marry? 


Problem: A man about sixty marries a woman in her fifties. The woman 
knows, of course, that she is too old to have children, and the marriage is 
obviously one of convenience and expediency. Can the Catholic Church sanc- 
tion and bless such a marriage, considering the fact that, according to Catholic 
teaching, marriage is designed solely for the procreation of children? 

Solution: It is not true that marriage is intended by God solely for the 
pro-creation of children. It is Catholic teaching, and this is also part of the 
natural law that God’ imposed on all human beings, that marriage is an in- 
stitution intended primarily for the procreation of children. But there are 
other important purposes of marriage. One of them is that husband and wife 
are to help each other avoid sin, practice virtue, grow in sanctifying grace, 
and so help each other attain the happiness of heaven. Another purpose of 
marriage is that husband and wife are to try to make each other as happy 
as possible here in this world, without giving way to any of their evil inclin- 
ations toward sinful pleasure. 


God’s law, and the law of the Catholic-Church, binds married people to 
respect and fulfill the primary purpose of marriage, not by making the 
validity of their marriage dependent on their actually having children, or 
even on their being physically able to have children, but by merely insisting 
that they properly use the marriage rights and place no deliberate obstacle in 
the way of having children when they choose to use those rights. 

If the validity of a marriage depended on a couple’s actual ability to have 
children or on their actually having children, the status of so-called married 
couples would be the most uncertain thing in the world. In that case no 
couple would ever know that they were validly married until, sometimes long 
after the marriage ceremony, they found out whether or not they were ster- 
ile. God does not make marriage rest on so insecure a foundation; its valid- 
ity depends only on a couple’s ability to use the marriage right properly and 
their contract with each other to use it in the proper way. 


Thus there is nothing wrong with the marriage of persons who are beyond 
the child-bearing age. Besides fulfilling the contract they made of rightly 
using the privilege of marriage, they can achieve the secondary purposes of 
marriage, viz., of more easily avoiding sin and winning heaven, and of liv- 
ing peacefully in this passing world. 
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a F OUR different times Our Lord 
_ cured the blind; four times, that is, 
__ when we have the story told with all 
_ details in the Gospel. 
Four “different” times is a good 
_ way to put it, for there is difference 
_ in abundance in these curings of the 
_ blind. Of course they were all com- 
_ plete and miraculous cures; and they 
all proved the compassion of Christ 
__ for the blind as well as, in a deeper 
- sense, His almighty power as God’s 
own Messenger, Messias, Son. 
And yet they contain differences 
that are intriguing and even mystifying. 
Two of them took place in Galilee 
near the end of Our Lord’s preaching 
in that country. The other two occur- 
_ red in Judea (one in Jerusalem itself, 
the other near Jericho) in the last 
_ months before the Passion. All the 
__ persons cured were men; they all were 
_ Jews; in two cases they were beggars, 
a and the others seem to have been poor 
enough. 
_ The differences in the various cases 
Jay in the way Our Lord worked each 
miracle; the “technique” He used; and 
__ also what he told the people to do (or 
not to do) after they were cured. 
In two cases, the cure was instan- 
- taneous; He simply touched the blind 
men or their eyes, and they saw. In 
the other two it was gradual; Our Lord 
chose to go through strange ceremo- 


at a Touch 


The dramatic circumstances in which Christ worked some of His greatest miracles. 


Be R. J. Miller 


nies, the strangest of which was that 
He actually took some of His own 
spittle and applied it to the blind eyes. 
Then after the cure, the men in Gali- | 
lee were warned and urged not to pub- 
lish the miracle, whereas the two in 
Judea had no such prohibition. 

In recent Liguorian articles of this 
series we followed the case of one of 
these latter: the blind beggar cured 
by Christ in Jerusalem, and how it~ 
seemed to be Our Lord’s deliberate 
intention on that occasion that the 
man, after he had received his sight, 
far from concealing the fact, should 
rather stand forth as the fearless 
champion of Jesus Christ before the 
leaders of the Jewish people. 

It was far different with the earlier 
cures in Galilee. 

The first one recorded in the Gos- 
pel is to be found in the ninth chapter 
of St. Matthew. 

Jesus had been preaching in Gali- 
lee for some months: long enough to 
have made sworn enemies of the Phar- 
isees and Scribes. By now they were. 
constantly on the watch to find some 
way of working His ruin. On the other 
hand, at this very time His fame 
among the ordinary people had reach- 
ed its highest level. Indeed it was com- 
ing to the point where at a moment’s 
notice they “would come to take Him 
by force and make Him king.” 
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The fame of Him went abroad into all 
that country 


is a statement which St. Matthew 
makes twice in immediate connection 
with this miracle: once before and 
once after. 

Now both of these attitudes, the 
hatred of the Pharisees and the wor- 
ship of the ordinary people, were ob- 
stacles to Our Lord’s true plan and 
work in the world. He had come “to 
give His life a redemption for many.” 
He had not come to be made an earth- 
ly king. And He was to lay down His 
life at a fixed time and place, not be- 
fore or anywhere else. These very def- 
inite features in the divine blueprint 
of His life have to be kept in mind as 
necessary background or setting for 
the miracle of the cure of these first 
two blind men. 

The immediate background for this 
miracle, however, was the end of an- 
other miracle: the raising of the little 
daughter of Jairus to life. When that 
extraordinary fact became known, says 
St. Matthew: 


the fame of it went abroad into all that 
country. 


Try to picture how it was that it 
“went abroad.” In working the miracle 
Our Lord had gone into the house of 
mourning, saying: 


The maid is not dead, but sleeping; 


and there was an outburst of mockery 
amid the weeping and wailing as He 
entered the darkened chamber of 
death. 

Then suddenly a wild cry of joy 
was heard: “She is alive! He brought 
her back to life!” Servants run wildly 
about the house and come tumbling 
out the door info the street; from 


house to house the word flies like 
wild-fire. In and out of the bazaars, 
around the public square and the city 
fountains; back down side streets and 
narrow back alleys; out into the open 
country, to be passed on to traveling 
caravans; among the camel-drivers at 
their stopping places, with the shep- — 
herds over their bonfires in the hills: 


the fame of it went abroad into all that 
country. 


Early in the spread of the news, in 
Capharnaum itself (for that is where 
it took place) two blind men in the 
street hear it open-mouthed. A pass- 
ing friend is gasping out the story: 

“He raised a dead child to life! The 
little daughter of Jairus, ruler of the 
synagogue! He must be the Son of 
David, the Messias!”’ 

How hope must have flooded the 
hearts of the blind men as they clawed 
at the robe of their friend: “Where is 
He? Where is He?” 

“Still in the house! And do you 
know what He told the mother and 
father?” 

“Perhaps that they should give glory 
to God?” 

“He told them to give the little girl 
something to eat!” 

“But here He comes! Make way! 
Make way!” 

And as Our Lord passed by, St. 
Matthew says: 


There followed Him two blind men 
shouting out: 
Have mercy on us, O Son of David! 


They were seizing their opportunity 
right then and there. 

But strangely enough, Jesus seemed 
to be paying no attention to them 
whatever. He walked straight on, and 
went into “the house.” 
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- When He had come into the house, 
the blind men came to Him. 


_ St. Matthew mentions this house 
several times, as though it was Our 
Lord’s own home in Capharnaum. 


- _ Here He worked the miracle of curing 


“the man who came through the roof,” 
greeting him with the words: 


Your sins are forgiven you, 


and going on to heal the man’s palsy 
or paralysis as proof that 


the Son of Man has power on earth to 
forgive sins. 


To this house, moreover, Jesus would 
retire after periods of preaching and 
traveling in Galilee; and here He actu- 
ally seems to have made His home 
during the cold rainy winter months, 
when He could not go out upon these 
missionary travels. Indeed, He had 


made it His home to such an extent 


that St. Matthew speaks of Caphar- 
naum (where the house was located) 
as “His own city.” Evidently He had 
bade farewell to Nazareth as His home 
once the public life began. 

But how (we may wonder here) did 
this change of homes from Nazareth to 


-Capharnaum affect Our Lord’s own 
immaculate Mother? Surely it must 


have involved a sacrifice for her: one 
of the many she made gladly as her 
part in her divine Son’s great work of 


‘sacrifice for human redemption. But 


sacrifice for her there surely was: to 
see Him no longer completely her 
own; to realize that her home in Naza- 
reth was no longer home to Him; to 
see another woman presiding at His 
table; even to hear Him calling anoth- 
er woman “Mother.” 

This woman, the housekeeper and 
manager of the house, was Simon 


Peter’s mother-in-law. Our Lord had 
cured her of a fever in that very house. 
And when He began to make His 
home there, and sat down to meals at 
the side of Simon Peter, it is not at 
all fanciful to picture Him as calling 
her, the lady of the house, by the 
name of “Mother”; especially since 
Peter at His side was doing the same. 

Peter’s mother-in-law thus becomes a 
very high-placed character in the Gos- 
pel story, though we know very little 
about her. We do not even know her 
name. And yet her close association 
with Jesus and Mary might entitle her 
to be regarded as the patron or model 
of all mother-in-laws, even though she 
never utters a word (or perhaps just 
because she never utters a word), and 
even though she is a mother-in-law 
without a name, except the name of 
“Peter’s mother-in-law.” 

Her “association with Mary” is easy 
to surmise, intriguing to speculate 
upon. Surely they got along together 
very well, with never a bit of con- 
straint between them. We may pic- 
ture Peter’s mother-in-law, especially 
at the beginning of Our Lord’s stay at 
her home, having long conversations 


with Mary, taking counsel on the wants 


and needs, the tastes, the likes and 
dislikes, of Mary’s Son. And perhaps 
Our Lady too was often an honored 
guest in Peter’s home. 

This was the house, then, to which 
Jesus made His way followed by the 
two wildly shouting blind men. As He 
went along, He paid no attention. to 
them at all. The reason for this strange 
seeming indifference is to be found in 
the name they were giving Him: Jesus, 
Son of David. 

It is the first time in the Gospel 
story that Our Lord is addressed by 
this name, and the very use of it by - 
the blind men shows the height to 
which “the fame of Him” had attained 
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in Galilee. For “Son of David” in that 
time and country was the equivalent 
of Messias. It was the same as if they 
were shouting: ‘Jesus, Messias, have 
mercy on us!” Now at that particular 
place and time (as was explained 
above) Our Lord was unwilling to 
have attention focused upon Him in 
that way; He did not want to give the 
multitudes the occasion “to come and 
take Him by force and make Him 
king;” nor did He want to give the 
Pharisees an occasion, just at that time, 
to bring Him to trial for blasphemy or 
subversion. Hence when the blind men 
called Him “Messias,” He gave them 
no encouragement whatsoever. 

Once inside the house, however, it 
was different. The blind men had fol- 
lowed Him into the house, right past 
_ Peter’s mother-in-law greeting Him at 
the door. Safe from the tumult out- 
side, Jesus turned to them and said: 


Do you believe that I can do this for 
you? 


It was. a touching thing for Christ 
_to say; simple and _ straightforward, 
with nothing of the patronizing about 
it; almost what the trusted family doc- 
tor might say to an old friend and 
patient: 


So you think I can cure you? 


But at the same time there is some- 
thing puzzling about it too. Under the 
circumstances, Our Lord’s question 
hardly seems necessary. The two blind 
men had faith; they had been shouting 
out the fact at the top of their lungs, 
all up and down the streets of the 
town. Why, then, did Jesus ask them 
if they “believed?” 

It is another mystery of His unpre- 
dictable freedom of behaviour. But 
perhaps we can find some clue to the 


mystery just here among His various 

cures of blindness. Sometimes He used 
strange rites or ceremonies in curing 
blindness; sometimes He used none at 
all. When He used the ceremonies, the 
cure was gradual; without the cere- 
monies, it was instantaneous. When ~ 
He used the ceremonies, moreover 
(and this is the important point for 
our present purpose) there is no men- 
tion in the Gospel that the men con- 
cerned had had faith in Him before, or 
had faith at that very time; while, if 
there are no ceremonies, we find that 
there is faith in the people concerned 
beforehand. It is as if He used the 
ceremonies to arouse faith; and where 
He found faith present already, He 
dispensed with the ceremonies. 

So here in the present case: Our © 
Lord’s question: “Do you believe that 
I can do this for you?” was a kind of 
formal and official certification that 
there was faith here strong enough to 
enable Him to dispense with the cere- 
monies. 

And this is what followed upon His 
question: 


They say to Him: Yes, Lord. 

Then He touched their eyes, saying: 
According to your faith, be it done unto 
you. 

And their eyes were opened. 


“Yes, Lord!” The cry came from 
their hearts, as they eagerly lifted their 
faces toward this “Son of David.” 
Then for a moment their blind eyes 
felt the touch of His gentle fingers, 
and they heard Him utter His simple 
command. The next moment, daylight 


and the world of sight burst upon 


them. 

Their reaction, we may be quite 
sure, was a prompt and vigorous shout — 
of joy and gratitude; cut short, how- 
ever, by a stern command from Jesus 
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Jesus strictly charged them, saying: 
Do not dare let anyone find out about 
this. 


Students of the Gospel language tell 
us that the original word for “strictly 
charged” is much stronger than that. 
It rather carries the meaning of a 
“thundering rebuke.” And in that 
sense, we can picture the scene fairly 
ee easily: The two men just cured start- 
_ ing up with their glad cries, ready to 
_ dash out and tell the world all about 
it; then Our Lord quickly, command- 
ingly, intervening to forbid, any pub- 

- lication-of the miracle. It would seem 
_ that even though they were most vehe- 
ment in their joy, Our Lord’s com- 

mand to them was made so powerfully 
as to silence even their joyous shouts. 

- But not for long: 


But they going out spread His fame 
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abroad into all that country. 


Was it disobedience for them to do 
so? Was it a sin? 

The Fathers of the Church did not 
think so. The blind men surely had 
the best intentions as they left the 
house, ready to do anything the Mas- 
ter, their great Benefactor, told them. 
But the moment they got outside, 
there were their neighbors and friends, 
full of amazed questions at their new- 
found eyesight: “When, where, how? 
Who? Was it Himself — the Master? 
It must have been! Why won’t you 
tell? Have you turned against Him 
like the Pharisees?” And so forth. 

All this, together with the gratitude 
swelling in their own hearts, finally 
reached a bursting point. And then, 
after silence, they went to ) the opposite 
extreme: 


They spread His fame abroad into all 
that country. 


Merry Christmas 
To a Member of the U.S. Armed Forces 
You are the symbol of the peace we seek 
Amid the warring passions of the world; 
You stand before the homesteads of the meek 
Against which threats of tyranny are hurled. 


Stand in His name Who offered peace on earth 
To those who heed His everlasting word; 

_ Let your life show the lessons of His birth 

By which alone to peace can men be stirred. 


So take the burdens and the grim routine 
Disrupting all your youthful plans and dreams. 

He Who the stable and the cross has seen 

- Assures you that your sacrifice redeems. 

¢ : D. F. 
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Teen-Age Problem 


Donald F. Miller 


Company-Keeping at Fifteen 
Problem: 1 am fifteen years old and my father and mother won’t let me 
go steady with any boy-friend, as most of the other girls my age are doing. 
It seems as if they don’t trust me to be good, and as if they don’t want me : 
ever to get married. I wouldn’t get married for several years anyway, but a 
person has to go out with boys if she is ever going to have a chance at all. 


Shouldn’t my parents let me do what all the other kids are doing? 


Solution: I hope you will consider carefully what I have to say because it 
can mean a great deal for your happiness. The very fact that you wrote to a 
priest for advice must mean that you will give serious thought to whatever 


advice is given by him. 


There are two things that make me string along with your parents, against 
the example that is given by hundreds of other parents and their fifteen-year- 
old daughters. The first is the fact that by forbidding you to keep steady 
company they are really hoping to help you make the very best of your high 
school education. You cannot do that while at the same time you run the 
risk of the constant distractions and emotional excitement that usually go 
with steady company-keeping. If you have a steady date and are permitted to 
go out a couple of times a week with the boy, you will always be more or 
less immature; you won’t grow up to be the kind of intelligent person I’m 


sure you would like to be. 


The second thing that makes me want to help you submit to your parents’ 
wish is the fact that more unsuccessful marriages are made by girls who start 
company-keeping at fourteen or fifteen than by those who wait until they 
are more mature. This is either because you are more liable to fall into sin 
when you begin to keep steady company at fifteen (and sins of impurity al- 
ways are a handicap to a successful marriage); or because, if you start keep- 
ing company at an early age, you are very apt to be guided only by your emo- 
tions when you do pick a partner for marriage, and not by your emotions to- 


gether with your reason and your faith. 


I think, therefore, that you are a thousand times better off obeying your 
parents than any of your pals who already have their steady dates. Ten years 


from now, Ill prophesy, they will wish they had had parents like yours. 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 


Christopher McEnniry 


Message to Germany: 


High above the ancient city of Fulda 
is the crypt containing the sacred relics 
of St. Boniface, who brought the faith 


_ to Germany. For the seventy-sixth year 


the bishops of Germany have gathered 
in prayerful conference around the 
tomb of the first bishop to thank God 
for this faith and to plan means to 


keep it ever bright and young. Their © 


slogan for this year was the words of 
Christ: “Be ye witnesses for Me.” 

So pleased was the Pope with this 
slogan that he made it the refrain of 
his fatherly letter to the assembled 
bishops. 

“Be ye witnesses for Me.” — Wit- 
nesses for the faith and for the moral 
law which it imposes. This moral law 
is fixed and unchanging. It is not 


_ modified to please the whims of suc- 


ceeding generations. 
“Be ye witnesses.” Witnesses to 
the fundamental value of this faith. 


_ God, the immortal soul, the truth and 


grace of Jesus Christ — these are the 
only things that have absolute, un- 
changing value: all else is relative. 

“Be ye witnesses.’ Witnesses to the 
workings of the faith — in the individ- 
ual, in the home, in public life, even 
in the official halls where laws are 
made and enforced. For these laws 
must be in conformity with the eternal 
laws of God. 

“Be ye witnesses.” Witnesses to the 
world mission of the faith. Going 


_ forth, preach the Gospel — first to 


the people confided to your care, to 


- your fellow countrymen, then to the 


tribes and peoples and nations of the 


_ globe.” 


Cardinal’s Will: 

With the death of Ildefonso Shuster 
a great light went out in the Church 
of God. He was, first a monk in the 
Order of St. Benedict, then Cardinal 
Archbishop of Milan, the venerable 
diocese of St. Ambrose and of St. 
Charles Borremeo. His last will and 
testament: 

“In the name of the Most Holy 
Trinity. Amen. 

“Not knowing the day of my death, 
already now I make my spiritual testa- 
ment. From the hands of the good 
God I accept death at the time, in the 
place, and from whatever cause may 
please the Lord. I accept death that 
it may be an atonement for my sins, 
and that it may, in union with the Pas- 
sion of Christ, go towards supplying 
what is still wanting for the sanctifica- 
tion of the diocese and the people 
confided to my care.” 

Then he wrote the last earnest 
words of a devoted shepherd for his 
fellow-priests and for his flock. 

“TI was born poor, I lived poor, and, 
since I had made the vows of a poor 
monk, even while on the throne of St. 
Ambrose I counted myself always the 
dispenser, not the owner, of the goods 
of the diocese. After the payment of 
my debts of justice and gratitude, what 
little is left is to go to buy bread for 
the poor, at least until the installation 
of my successor. 

“T have always been loyal toward 
the civil and political authorities, but 
with that Gospel liberty which a bishop 
may not renounce. From the signing 
of the Concordat I have stood by the 
Supreme Pontiff in his efforts to ‘give 
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God to Italy and Italy to God.’ 

“J direct that my body be laid’ be- 
side those of the holy Archbishops 
buried in the Milan Cathedral, in 
whose company I hope to be found on 
the day of the resurrection. 

“My soul I consign to the mercy of 
God, and to the intercession of the 
Most Blessed Virgin Mary and of St. 


Benedict and of all our holy patrons. 


I beg clergy and people to pray for 
me, as I shall not fail to pray for them. 

“Father, into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” 


Message to Switzerland: 

Little Switzerland is made up of 
three different regions, each with its 
own language. When these staunch 
Christians held their National Catho- 
lic Congress and the Pope spoke to 
them over the air, all could under- 
stand his words, for he spoke in 
French, German and Italian. 

“When We proclaimed the Marian 
Year,” he said, “We did so precisely 
that, through the powerful intercession 
of Mary, the living faith of our sons 
and daughters might increase and wax 
strong as a protecting dike against the 
rising tide of materialism. 

“Science is making prodigious prog- 
ress. If this progress in science is coun- 
terbalanced by progress in religion and 
morality, it is all to the good: other- 
wise it can spell universal ruin. Here 
is work for the children of the Church. 

“Materialism is exerting more and 
more force to exclude the love and 
fear of God from public life, from the 
home and the family, even from in- 
dividual souls. Who can stop it if not 
the children of the Church? How can 
you stop it? By your prayers, by your 
reception of the sacraments, by your 


intense devotion to Jesus Christ, by 
your struggle against sin, by your cru- — 
sade for purity. Christian marriage is 
threatened. Who can save it if not 
you? The mad rush for pleasure is 
overlapping all barriers. Who can stop 
it if not you? ; 
“Here is your order of the day: 
‘Return to the spirit of the early Chris- 
tians.’ 
in pagan surroundings, amid pagan 
ideals, pagan pleasures, pagan de- 
bauchery. They made no compromise © 
with paganism. They fought it. And 
even though multitudes died martyrs 
in the struggle, they conquered.” 


The Pope Talks on Hell: 

“Hell!” A well-known word. If you 
use it as a joke (threadbare though it 
be) you may get a smile. If you make 
it the subject of a sermon you will re- 
ceive a glassy stare. There are those 
who do not approve of a serious dis- 
course on hell — too disturbing, too ~ 
depressing, almost coarse. “That priest 
was raised in the slums, and he has 


~never become thoroughly cultured!” 


Pope Pius XII, that most cultured 
of gentlemen, recently gave a radio 
address in which he preached about 
hell. He was speaking to those charm- 
ing young children of Mary on the oc- 
casion of the National Marian Con- 
gress of Bolivia, South America. He 
reminded them of the effects of the 
sacrament of baptism. From then on, 
he said, your souls are white and beau- 
tiful with the dazzling whiteness and 
the celestial beauty of sanctifying 
grace — unless, indeed, you commit 
mortal sin, disfigure your souls and 
condemn yourselves to the eternal suf- 
ferings of hell. What disaster could 
ever equal that! 


The Catholic Messenger notes that Florida, Arizona, Kentucky and Missis- 
sippi have small communities named Christmas. 
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They too lived in a pagan age, 


Stdeglances 


By the Bystander 


On’ Christmas this thought enters the 
mind of the bystander, as it has disturbed 
many other Christian writers and workers: 


setting forth practical programs of social 
and racial justice, plans for reducing juven- 
ile delinquency in the world, projects that 
will arrest the progress of communism, 
without having first converted to full ac- 
ceptance of Christianity thosé to whom 
these practical ideas are given? Or, to put 
the thought in another way, is not the most 
important objective in the world just to turn 
people to Christ, to make them followers 
of Him? Should not Catholic writers stop 
talking about unions and collective bar- 
gaining and the right to a living wage and 
the practical aspects of racial discrimination 
and the dangers of communism, and exert 
all their efforts merely to bring more peo- 
ple to be genuine followers of Christ? 


There are those who feel that the answer 
to these last two questions is a resounding 
yes. They give these reasons for it. First, 
they say that Christ did not talk about 
such subjects as unions, collective bargain- 
‘ing, segregation of races, etc. He spoke 
only about loving God and loving one’s 
neighbor and saving one’s soul. Therefore 
priest-writers should steer clear of specific 
issues in modern society and stick to the 
general principles preached by Christ, 
thereby working mainly for the conversion 
and salvation of souls. Secondly, they say 
that no great reforms can ever be accom- 
: plished in the practical order until those 
involved have become real followers of 
Christ. Therefore the priest-writer should 
not waste his time and talent on practical 


Is there any good purpose to be served in 


plans for bettering conditions in the world. 
Thirdly, some say that as soon as a priest 
Starts to discuss such subjects as the ‘good 
or evil of capitalism, the necessity or ini- 
quity of unions, the principles of the living 
wage, the specific obligations of racial jus- 
tice, he is on controversial ground and is 
bound to make enemies of people who hold 
different views than his own. Therefore he 
should stay away from the practical prob- 
lems of the day and stick to the more gen- 
eral and theoretical teachings of Christ. 


Any priest-writer who has become at all 
involved in discussing, from a moral and 
Christian viewpoint, the practical social 
problems of the day, will find himself oft- 
en and seriously tempted to accept this 
view and to take the easy path of con- 
cerning himself only with purely spiritual 
matters and general principles that are to 
be followed by all men. But on second and 
third thought, he realizes that this would 
not be either loyalty to Christ or the ful- 
fillment of his mission as a Catholic priest. 
This is primarily because the greatest evil 
into which men fall today is the evil of 
secularism, an evil that is by no means to 
be found only in pagans. The secularistic 
Christian or Catholic is a person who main- 
tains a nominal and perhaps a sentimental 
attachment to Jesus Christ, but who di- 
rects his practical affairs according to prin- 
ciples that are contrary to those laid down 
by Christ. Such a Christian or Catholic 
loves to hear and read beautiful but vague 
tributes to Christ and Christianity, and 
heart-warming panegyrics on the privilege 
of being a Christian. But he does not want 
to be told specifically of his obligation in 
business, or toward his colored fellow-citi- 
zens, or toward the poor. And there are 
two kinds of such secularists. There is the 
hopeless kind, who, inflated by pride, just 
will not listen to any priest, bishop or Pope 
who applies Christian principles to his busi- 
ness and social relationships. There is also 
the open-minded kind, who, much though 
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it hurts, will listen to what representatives 
of Christ have to say about practical ap- 
plications of Christianity, and will try to 
understand and carry them out. 

° 

But the discussion of practical social prob- 
lems in the light of Christian principles is 
also necessary for those who have not as 
yet come to know Christ, and often before 
they come to know Him as their Saviour. 
There are many people in the world who as 
yet know very little about Christ, but who 
are consciously concerned over bettering the 
world in which they live. If spokesmen of 
Christianity offer no solution to crying 
practical problems, no moral indictments 
of specific injustices, no program for mak- 
ing society reasonably peaceful and pros- 
perous, these seekers after light and good- 
ness and justice are never going to think 
for a moment of Christianity as an answer 
to their quest. We say this, fully conscious 
of the fact that Christ came primarily to 
lead all men to heaven, not to make a heav- 
en out of this world. But the way to heav- 
en marked out by Him is designed, if fol- 
lowed by all men, to create a reign of jus- 
tice and peace among men on earth. Men 
must be shown practically how they must 
“contribute to this justice and peace if they 
are to win heaven. And many a modern 
pagan has been converted to Christianity 
through first seeing that Christianity has 
the only clear program of justice and peace 
for this world, even though it is designed 
in the end to lead them to heaven. 

@ 

The objections to priest-writers treating 
of the moral aspects of business, econom- 
ics, labor unions, race relations, etc., all 
dribble away into nothing. That Christ was 
unconcerned about practical situations in 
this world, and preached only ‘about heav- 
en and the general principles of loving God 
and neighbor, is contradicted by all four 
Gospels that speak of His work. His mir- 
acles in favor of the suffering -contradict 
it; His sermon on the Mount contradicts it; 


His repeated warnings about the danger of — 


‘riches and terrible condemnations of the 


Pharisees contradict it. That it is necessary 
first to convert all men to Christianity be- 
fore talking about such practical things as 
duties of employers, the rights of labor 
unions, the importance of collective bar- 
gaining, the evil of race prejudice, is con- 
tradicted by the very fact that it is only 
through the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church as the representative of Christ on 
these important practical points that many 
people will be led to investigate further 
both the divinity of Christ and the truth 
of His Church as the great means of their 
eternal salvation. 
@ 

But what of the last objection — that 
there is so much controversy concerning 
the specific, practical, moral problems of 
business and race relations that the priest — 
should stay out of these fields entirely? 
First of all, some of the so-called contro- 
versy is merely the refusal of secularistic 
Christians to accept authoritative  state- 
ments on the part of the Church in regard 
to practical moral problems. The Pope may 
write an encyclical embodying certain prin- 
ciples of justice as they must be applied to 
the modern business world; some Catholics 
will say that this is controversial matter and 


they have a right to disagree with the Pope. _ 


Secondly, there is indeed a vast field of — 
problems in which it is difficult for any-— 
one to be absolutely certain of the con- 
clusions to be drawn because of the great 
number of circumstances that must be taken 
into consideration. In these matters there 
should be a respectful interchange of in- 
formation, opinion and argument between 
the priest and those who face the problems 
in the world, so that together they may 
work out the true solution according to the 
mind of Christ. 
e 

So, on Christmas, the bystander reflects 
on whether, as he looks at the crib repre- _ 
senting the birthplace of Christ, he should 
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- just give up thinking, reading, talking, writ- 
ing, about the problems of social justice, 
Christian economics, modern capitalism, 1a- 
r unions, and ali the other “controvert- 
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No. Christ came to live in the world to be 
part of the world, to direct all things and 
all men in the world. Both in Himself and 
in His teaching and in its practical applica- 
tions we must try to make Him known. 


_ed” topics. And the answer comes to him: 


Thoughts for the Shut-In 
Leonard F. Hyland 
Christmas Dialogue 


By way of a little meditation at this holy time of the year, we suggest that 
the shut-in imagine himself conversing with Christ in something like the fol- 
lowing way. 

Shut-In: Inactivity is the hardest part of my cross. This being confined day 
after day and month after month. If only I could get out like other people! 

Christ: You complain of your inactivity, my child, yet only consider how 
I allowed myself to be cribbed and confined, I, the Lord of the universe, 
wrapped in swaddling bands and laid in a manger. I, the God of omnipotence, 
made dependent on a frail human mother, crying out for the milk she might 
give me to replenish my strength. Can the confinement you suffer begin to 
compare with mine? 

Shut-In: But it is the uselessness of it all! I am a burden to all around me, 
and I am unable to do anything but lie here and suffer. 

Christ: Unable to-do anything but suffer! Oh, My child, it is a good thing 
for the world that I did not hold suffering in such low esteem when I lay on 
my bed of straw, trembling with cold on Christmas morning. It is a good 
thing for the world that I knew what suffering meant and what it could do 
when I lay on the bed of the cross, “unable,” as you say, “to do anything 
but lie there and suffer!” 

Shut-In: I begin to see, Lord, what suffering means. But the increasing 
pain is what I find it difficult to resign myself to. Sometimes I seem to be at 
the very limit of my endurance. 

Christ: My child, you underestimate the power of endurance I gave you 
when I chose you for the vocation of suffering. Just as my infant heart on 
Christmas day was infinite in its capacity for the suffering it would undergo, 
so I have enlarged your heart and soul, if only you will trust Me, to be able 
to accept any suffering I see fit to send to you. 

Shut-In: 1 know you must have done so, Lord, and I am sorry for having 
doubted your love. But time is so long, and I am so weak and frail. 

Christ: I understand, my child, and I also know something of how time 
~ can seem to drag its feet. I know something of your weakness at first hand; 
I took that weakness upon Myself when I became your Redeemer. Trust me, 
believe in Me, and follow My leading. You are indeed my chosen one, and I 
- will pour into your heart on My birthday the choicest blessings of Bethle- 
~ hem: peace of heart and contentment with God’s Will. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


Turnabout 

French Catholic women gave a new 
bell tower to the Basilica at Lourdes. 
According to the Paris Match, one of 
the donors making the gift possible was 
a niece of Emile Combes, Council 
President from 1905, who persecuted 
the religious congregations and caused 
enactment of many of the anti-Catholic 
French laws. When_a large amount of 
bronze, silver and other metals was 
collected for the bell tower, Combes’s 
niece donated a bronze bust of her 
Church-persecuting uncle, who will 
now raise his voice even more brazen- 
ly, but to call people TO the church. 


The Whole Thing 

St. John Vianney, the Cure of Ars, 
was not noted for his intelligence, but 
he possessed a ready wit. As a candi- 
date for ordination, he was being ex- 
amined in theology by a representative 
of his bishop. 

John was making a very poor show- 
ing, and the exasperated examiner 
shouted in disgust: 

“This fellow is a complete ass. What 
can we do with him?” 

John answered: 

“Mr. Professor, if Samson armed 
with only the jawbone of an ass, could 
kill 3,000 Philistines, then what should 
not God be able to accomplish with a 
complete ass?” Camillus 


The Merry Martyr 

Among the little band of priests 
leaving Rome in the year 1580 to re- 
turn to England for mission work, was 
young Father Ralph Sherwin, now 
known as “The Merry Martyr.” 


With jubilant anticipation he and his 
companions received the blessing of St. — 
Philip Neri and started for home. Fash- 
ionable gay garments were bought to 
be worn as a disguise. 

“With all this frippery, they try to 
Frenchify me,” wrote Father Sherwin 
to a friend; “God give us still the minds 
and hearts of priests, we go far astray 
from the habit here. They tell me I will 
never be handsome, and I reply that no 
priest was ever handsome in this at- 
tires” 

For six months he preached in every 
part of England, and then was trapped 
by a spy posing as a fellow-Catholic. 
Even from the dungeon into which he 
was thrown, came the echo of his 
dauntless spirit. Of the heavy chains 
that fettered him he said: 

“IT now wear on my feet and legs 
some little bells to keep me in mind 
who I am, and Whose I am. I never 
heard such sweet harmony before.” 

Soon he was tortured on the rack 
and “broken with pain, flung out into 
the snow-filled courtyard, and the next 
day, racked again.” At his trial when 
the death sentence was read, he cried: 

“Let us still rejoice and be glad, this 
is the day that the Lord hath made.” 

As they rattled over the cobbled 
streets to Tyburn and the gallows, Fa- 
ther Sherwin remarked to Father 
Campion, as he looked up at the sun: 

“I shall soon be above yonder fel- 
low!” 

As the cart was driven from under 
him, many of the spectators cried out, 
to the consternation of his foes: 

“Good Mr. Sherwin, the Lord God 
receive your soul.” Thus he died. 
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_ Advent 
_ Advent comprises the four weeks 
preceding Christmas. The English 
word comes from the Latin word 
__advyentus, meaning a coming or an ar- 
rival. The season of Advent is the 
time of preparation for the coming of 
Christ on Christmas day. 

4 It recalls the long wait that the peo- 
_ ple of the Old Testament had before 
_ God became a man and died on the 
cross for the human race. Those were 
sad and lonesome days. They were 
days of punishment. The people knew 


_ the Messiah came to redeem them. 
- And so they prayed and did penance 
incessantly that this day of salvation 
might come soon. Finally the day 
_ dawned when Our Lord was born on 
Christmas. And the mourning of the 
people was turned into joy. 

9 We are the fortunate people of the 
New Testament. We have been re- 
deemed by the Blood of Our Lord. 
_ Our hope of salvation is assured. If 
_ we die in the state of grace, there is 
_ no waiting outside the gates of heaven 
- until the Messiah comes to let us in 
_ through His sufferings and death. 

_ What, then, is the purpose of Ad- 
vent? Why need there be any prepara- 
_ tion for that which is already an ac- 
~ complished fact? 

Man has free will. Man can still of- 
_ fend God through his sins. The only 
_ way that man can come back to God 
_ after he has committed sin is to be 


that they could not go to heaven until © 


sorry and to do penance. Nothing spot- 
ted or stained can stand in the pres- 
ence of the all pure God. While man 
has all the equipment necessary for 
the journey to heaven, due to the 
death of Our Lord, man can lose his 
way on this journey through his own 
perversity and foolishness, or man can 
allow himself to become so weak 
through his excesses that he cannot 
complete the journey. 

Advent is the time for doing pen- 
ance and for praying in order that sin 
may be atoned for, in order that the 
soul may be free of the slightest spot 
of dust when the Master puts in His 
appearance on Christmas day. This 
period of preparation lasts only four 
weeks. It is not very long. Not much 
can be done is so short a time. But 
enough can be done to make Christ- 
mas a much happier day than other- 
wise it might be. Penance and prayer, 
then, should be the program for the 
next four weeks. 


No Room in the Inn 


It is a mysterious thing that the suf- 
ferings and insults that Christ endured 
are endured also by His followers. Of 
course He foretold that so it would 
be. He said that the servant should 
not expect to be greater than the mas- 
ter, or to be treated better than the 
master. 

The night before Our Lord was born 
His mother and His foster father tried 
to find lodgings for Him in the city of 
Bethlehem. A dozen or more doors 
were knocked on. Each time the re- 
quest was made for shelter for the 
night, the answer was forthcoming that 
there was no room. Nor did it seem 
that anybody made any special efforts 
to make room. The answer simply 
was, “We’re all filled up. You’ll have 
to look elsewhere.” 

Because there was no room in any 
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of the inns of the city or in any of the 
private homes, Mary and Joseph had 
to spend the night in a stable on the 
side of a hill. It was in that stable that 
Jesus Christ was born. The people in 
the town were having a merry time, 
singing and dancing and banqueting. 
Probably professional entertainers had 
been hired to keep the guests happy 
in some of the wealthier hostels. In 
the stable the only entertainers were 
the angels from heaven, and the only 
guests were a group of shepherds who 
had been watching their sheep in the 
neighboring field. 

Many mothers and fathers nowa- 
days are doing the very same thing 
that was done by Mary and Joseph on 
the first Christmas eve. They knock 
on the doors of apartments and of 
homes in order to find shelter for 
themselves and their family. But when 
the manager sees or hears that there 
are children, only too often he says 
firmly but politely that there is no 
room, that the building is all filled up, 
that they will have to look elsewhere. 
Or he comes right out and says that 
his building is not open to couples 
with children. 

It is flattering for people so refused 
to realize that they are being given 
almost exactly the same treatment that 
was given to Christ. It makes them 
very much like Christ. The purpose of 
life is to become as much like Christ 
as possible. 

But what about the proprietors and 
managers of the hotels and apartment 
buildings who refuse to allow children 
to live on their property? It would 
seem that they are penalizing people 
for doing the very wonderful thing of 
having children. Very possibly they 
could be responsible at least indirectly 
for the contraception that some couples 
practice out of fear that if they had 
children they would not be able to 


find a place to live. 
Christmas should be a lesson for 
Christians not only in the things that 
they should do, but also in the things 
that they should not do. The hanging 
up of the sign “No Room in This Inn ~ 
for Children” is of the latter category. | 


Faith Without Dogma 


A regular syndicated feature in 
many of our daily newspapers is the ~ 
This I Believe column, in which famous 
men and women (and some not so 
famous) give expression to their phi- 
losophy of life. 

We find the series intriguing be- 
cause one never knows what to expect 
in the way of home-grown ethics and 
home-spun theology. Some of the con- 
tributions are rhapsodic in their ac- 
ceptance of the “Great Power,” others — 
are sophomoric in their naive rejection 
of God. The series, in fact, as we have 
had occasion to point out before, is 
a great opportunity for the “liberals” 
to sound off from the midst of their 
mental vacuum. 

A recent contributor to This I Be-— 
lieve was Mr. Grove Patterson, editor 
of the Toledo Blade. Mr. Patterson’s 
expression of his personal philosophy 
of life was as neat an example of self- 
contradiction as we have seen for a 
long time. 

“My religion is not complicated by 
theology, dogma, creeds,” he begins in 
forthright fashion. “I believe in noth- 
ing that is not intellectually satisfy- 
ing.” 

This is certainly to come out of — 
one’s corner swinging; the only mean- 
ing to be taken from the juxtaposition 
of those two statements is that in his 
opinion theology, dogma, and creeds ~ 
cannot in the very nature of things be 
intellectually satisfying. What Mr. Pat- — 
terson has in mind, of course, is the 
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Beecd: Protestant idea which 
gines that to accept dogma (spe- 
ically Catholic dogma) is to put 
eself into a mental strait-jacket. To 
9¢ dogmatic and to be reasonable are, 
_ to his way of thinking, incompatible. 
Ironically enough, after expressing 
is impatience with dogmas as such, 
Mr. Patterson’ proceeds to supply a 
fairly formidable list of theological 
dogmas which he himself wholeheart- 
edly accepts. He doesn’t call them 
_ dogmas, of course, but that is just 
_ what they are, and they are, moreover, 
in perfect accord with the teaching of 
the Catholic Church, which gives the 
name of dogma only to truths which 
do not contradict reason or revelation. 
Here are his own words. 


x _ “T believe this universe was brought 
_ into being by a creative Mind and 
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Power.” 

“This Supreme Power operates the 
universe by means of unvarying nat- 
ural laws.” 

“I can by thinking, meditation and 
prayer, come into communion with 
the Supreme Power. I call this Power 
God.” 

“I believe in immortality.” 

“Man has been given freedom of 
choice between good and evil.” 

We hope it will not cause Mr. Pat- 
terson to grow panicky should he find 
that he has been dispensing good 
Catholic dogmas. We much admire 
his sincerity, and we feel that, like 
many other sincere people, the only 
real reason why he dislikes the Cath- 
olic Church is that there has been 
built up in his mind an image of it 
which is far from being in accord with 
the truth. 


= Christmas Seals 
More than 40 countries use some form of Christmas seal to aid the cru- 


sade against tuberculosis. The idea is credited to Einar Holboell, Danish postal 
clerk who instituted the first sale in 1904. Emily Bissel, active in the Amer- 


United States. 
- culosis Association. 


- ican Red Cross, organized and conducted the first tuberculosis seal sale in the 
Since 1920, it has been promoted by the National Tuber- 


Greetings 
“Merry Christmas!” cries Mr. Sills 
To Mr. and Mrs. Leens. 

To him a stuffed and roasted goose 


Is all that Christmas means. 


“The same to you!” return the Leens 


“is To cheerful Mr. Sills; 


ee ; To them the season only stands 
; For toys and foolish frills. 


“Merry- Christmas!” shouts their friend 


The agnostic Mr. Percy. 
* % ae 


Now on all these poor benighted folk 
May Christ have mercy. 
: LGM 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by John Schaefer 
THE PRACTICE OF THE LOVE OF JESUS CHRIST 


CHAPTER IV 
CHARITY IS NOT PRETENTIOUS 


In his explanation of the words, 
“charity is not pretentious”, St. Greg- 
ory says that, since charity gives her- 
self up more and more to the love of 
God, she ignores whatever is not right 
and holy.. This is a commentary on 
another passage of St. Paul: “Have 
charity, which is the bond of perfec- 
tion.” (Col. 3:14) It is only natural, 
therefore, that since charity delights 
in perfection, she detests that luke- 
warmness with which some persons 
serve God, to the great risk of losing 
charity, divine grace and their very 
souls. 
What is Lukewarmness? 

We must always remember that 
there are two kinds of tepidity or luke- 
warmness: the one unavoidable, the 
other avoidable. 

1. The saints themselves were not 
exempt from that lukewarmness which 
we call unavoidable. For it embraces 


all those failings which are committed . 


without our full consent, but merely 
from our natural frailty. Such are, for 
example, distractions at prayer, use- 
less words, vain curiosity, the wish to 
appear before others, tastes in eating 
and drinking, the movements of con- 
cupiscence not instantly repressed and 
the like. Surely, we ought to avoid 
these defects as much as we possibly 
can. But due to the weakness of our 
nature, caused by the infection of 
Original! sin, it is impossible to avoid 
them altogether. 

After committing such faults, we 


should, of course, detest them, be- 


-cause they are displeasing to God. But 


we should always beware of allowing 
them to alarm and disturb us. St. 
Francis de Sales writes as follows of 
them: “Disturbing thoughts cannot be 
from God, for He is the prince of 
peace. They always proceed from the | 
devil, from our self-love, or from the 
good opinion which we have of our- 
selves.” 

The same saint said of these inde- 
liberate faults, that as they were com- 
mitted involuntarily, so also are they 
forgiven involuntarily. An act of sor-— 
row, an act of love, is sufficient to - 
cancel them. A Benedictine nun, Ven- 
erable Sister Mary Crucified, once saw 
a globe of fire on which a number of 
straws were cast and immediately re- 
duced to ashes. She was given to un- 
derstand by this that one act of divine 
love, made with fervor, destroys all 
the defects which we may have in our 
soul, 

The same effect is achieved by Holy 
Communion. The Council of Trent 
calls the Eucharist “an antidote by 
which we are freed from daily faults.” 
Such faults, therefore, (though they 
are faults) do not hinder our striving 
toward perfection. For in the present 
life no one attains perfection before he 
arrives at the kingdom of the blessed. 

2. The lukewarmness which does 
hinder perfection is known as avoid- 
able tepidity. It is that whereby one 
commits deliberate venial faults, faults 
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committed with wide-open eyes, which 
can be avoided even in this life. Ex- 
amples of such faults are wilful un- 
truths, little detractions, imprecations, 
_ expressions of anger, the deriding of 
one’s neighbor, cutting words, boast- 
ing, animosities nourished in the heart, 
_ inordinate attachments to persons of 
a different sex. “These faults,” writes 
St. Teresa, “are a sort of worm, which 
is not detected until it has eaten into 
_ the virtues. It is by means of small 
_ things that the devil goes about mak- 
_ ing holes for great things to enter. ... 
_ May God deliver you from deliberate 
_ sin, however small it may be.” 
We should, therefore, tremble at 
such deliberate faults. For they cause 
God to close His hands from bestow- 
- ing upon us His clearer lights and 
_ stronger helps. Their result is to make 
the soul perform all spiritual exercises 
with great weariness and pain. And as 
time passes, the soul begins to omit 
_ prayer, Communion, visits to the 
- Blessed Sacrament and novenas. In 
the end, as has been the unfortunate 
experience of many unhappy souls, all 
- spiritual exercises will be discarded. 
; This is the meaning of the threat 
' which our Lord makes to the tepid: 
“T would thou wert cold or hot: but 
_ because thou art lukewarm. .. . I will 
_ begin to vomit thee out of My mouth.” 
- What an extraordinary statement! Is 
it better to be cold, to be deprived of 
_ grace, than to be tepid? Yes, in a cer- 
_ tain sense it is better to be cold. For 
a person who is cold may more easily 
change his life upon being stung by 
_ the reproaches of his conscience. 
_ While a tepid person contracts the 
habit of slumbering on in his faults 
without giving a thought, or taking the 
trouble, to correct himself. He makes 
his cure almost impossible. 
_ The Venerable Father Louis da 
_ Ponte said that he had committed 
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many defects in the course of his life, 
but that he never had made truce with 
his faults. On the other hand, there 
are some people who, as it were, shake 
hands with their faults, and from this 
springs their ruin. This is especially 
true when the fault is accompanied by 
some passionate attachment to self- 
esteem, ambition, heaping up money, 
resentment against a neighbor, or in- 
ordinate affection for a person of the 
opposite sex. In such cases there is 
danger of these hairs, as St. Francis 
of Assisi calls them, becoming chains 
and dragging the soul down to hell. 

The unhappiness of such persons 
arises from the little love they have for 
Jesus Christ. For they are puffed up 
with self-esteem; they frequently take 
to heart events which occur contrary 
to their wishes; they practice great in- 
dulgence toward themselves because 
of their health; they keep their heart 
open to external objects and their 
mind always distracted, with an eager- 
ness to listen to, and to know so many 
things which have nothing to do with 
the service of God, but merely serve 
to gratify private curiosity; they are 
ready to resent every little inattention 
from others and consequently are of- 
ten troubled, and grow remiss in pray- 
er and recollection. Blown about by 
their whims, they are at one moment 
all devotion and joy, at the next all 
impatience and melancholy. Such per- 
sons do not love Jesus Christ. 

Should anyone find himself sunk 
in this unhappy state of tepidity, what 
has he to do? Certainly it is difficult 
for a soul grown lukewarm to return 
to fervor, but our Lord has said that 
what man cannot do, God can surely 
do. Whoever prays and employs the 
means is sure to accomplish his desire. 
(In succeeding issues, the means 
which St. Alphonsus details for over- 
coming tepidity will be treated.) 
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BOOK LQ3)VERS 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


I. Doctrinal Books: 
Outlines of Moral Theology. By Rev. Fran- 
cis Connell. $3.75. 

Practical course of moral principles for 

the layman. 

The Wife Desired. By Rev. Leo Kinsella. 
$2.50. 

Discussion of the desirable qualities in 

a good wife. Excellent for the young, the 

engaged, the wife. : 

The Catholic Church in World Affairs. 
Edited by Waldemar Gurian and M. A. 
Fitzsimons. $4.25. 

Scholarly presentation of the status of 

the Church in various countries. 

The Spirit of Catholicism. By Karl Adam. 
$.75. Paper Cover. 

One of the standard outlines of the 
Church as the. Mystical Body of Christ. 
A Popular History of the Church. By Philip 

Hughes. $.85. Paper Cover. 

A good three hundred-page outline of 

Church History. 

The Church Speaks to The Modern World. 
By Etienne Gilson. $.95. Paper Cover. 

Text and notes on the social encyclicals 

of Pope Leo XIII. 

Catholic Liturgy. By Gaspar Lefebvre. 
$3.50. 

Explains the fundamental principles. 
The Story of the Mass. By James C. G. 
Conniff. $1.00. 

Illustrated presentation of the parts of the 

Mass. 


II. Biblical Books: 
The New Testament. By James A, Kleist 


and Joseph L. Lilly. $5.00. 

Readable translation from the Greek. 
The Greatest Book Ever Written. By Ful- 
ton Oursler. $3.95. : 

The story of the Bible. 
Jesus of Nazareth. By 
O.F.M.Cap. $4.75. 

Scholarly life of Christ. 
A New Testament Commentary. By Ronald 
Knox. Vol. II. $3.75. 

Popular commentary on the Acts of the 

Apostles and Letters of St. Paul. 

A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture. 
Edited by Dom Bernard Orchard, O.S.B. 
$15.00. 

The much needed Catholic commentary 

on the entire Bible. 


Hilarin Felder, 


III. Marian Books: 
Papal Documents on Mary. By William J. 
Doheny, C.S.C. and Joseph P. Kelly, $4.50. 

A valuable source of Papal pronounce- 

ments. i 
Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary. By Anne 
Catherine Emmerich. $3.75. 

The detailed life of the Blessed Mother 

from the revelations of Anne Catherine. 
Our Lady Speaks. By Pere Leon Bonnet. 
$3.00. 

Reflections on Our Lady’s Litany. 
Fatima: Pilgrimage to Peace. By April 
Oursler Armstrong and Martin F. Arm- 
strong. $2.00. 

Journey to modern Fatima. 

IV. Biographies: 
The Springs of Silence. By Madeline de 
Frees. $2.95. 
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nun’s life. 

The Less Traveled Road. By Rev. M. Ray- 
‘mond. $3.50. 

‘Story of first American-born Trappist 
Abbot. 

Maria Goretti. By Marie Cecile Buehrle. 
$2.00. 

_ Biography of the young Italian martyr. 
_ Lights Along the Shore. By Fulton Oursler. 
ie 2.95. 

Collection of 41 inspirational stories and 
a articles. 

__ Born Catholics. Assembied by F. J. Sheed. 
foe. 93.50. ' 
‘Cradle Catholics tell their religious stor- 
te Jes, 


a. 


= ‘Pu Cry Tomorrow. By Lillian Roth. $3.95. 


ag FOR THE YOUNG 
_ Dominic Savio, Teen-Ager Saint. By Peter 
g Lappin. 153 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.75. 

_ - Teen-Ager’s Saint, Saint Maria Goretti. By 
‘ Monsignor James Morelli. Edited by 
_ William Peil. 84 pp. St. Meinrad, Ind.: 
Z Grail Publication. $2.00. 

Pierre of the Island. By Nicolete Meredith 

e Stack. 96 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 

Publishing Co. $2.00. 

Gail! The Altar Boy. By David E. Rosage. 
a 64 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publish- 
oe ing Co, -$1.25, 

_ The Smallest Altar Boy. By Russell Col- 
___ linge. St. Paul, Minn.: Catechetical Guild. 
= $.10. 


ty; 


- St. Dominic Savio, one of the persons 
a canonized by Pope Pius XII on June 12, 
1954, is destined to be a great model for 
_ the young. One of the favorite disciples of 
_ Don Bosco, Dominic Savio has been quite 
# well known, but his recent canonization 
will spread his name and life to many more 
souls. His life was quite like that of an 
ordinary boy who was studying at college 
for the priesthood. His charity and the ful- 
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- Light and yet serious story of a modern 


A convert’s battle against alcoholism. 


V. Novels and Essays: 


Under My Hat. By Joseph A. Breig. $2.50. 
More brilliant and inspirational essays 
from the talented Joe Breig: 

Love Is A Bridge. By Charles B. Flood. 

$3.00. 

A good character study against a Cath- 
olic background. 

House That Nino Built. 

$3.00. 

Another humorous tale by the author of 
the Don Camillo stories. 

More Murder in the Nunnery. By E. Shep- 

herd. $2.00. 

A who-done-it in a convent setting. 


G. Guareschi. 


Ss DECEMBER BOOK REVIEWS 


fillment of his daily duties make him a 
good exemplar for young boys. Rev. Peter 
Lappin, a member of the Salesian Congre- - 
gation, is well qualified to write this biog- 
raphy of his confrere. 

Teen-Ager’s Saint is another life of St. 
Maria Goretti. The text and illustrations 
make this especially appealing to the young- 
er reader. 

Pierre of the Island is the story of a 
nine-year-old French Canadian boy who 
moves from his farm to the city of Quebec. 
His adventures with friends, both human 
and animal, will entertain young children. 

Hail! The Altar Boy is another compil- 
ation by the editor of Letters to An Altar 
Boy. In this booklet many famous people 
speak out in praise of the sublime privilege 
of serving Mass. Frank Leahy, Bing Cros- 
by, Loretta Young, Johnny O’Brien and 
John Lattner are names that will mean a 
great deal to the altar boy. The boys will 
be particularly pleased to read that John 
Lattner calls them the real “All-Americans.” 
A fine Christmas present for altar boys. 

The Smallest Altar Boy is a delightful 
booklet that explains some of his functions 
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to a new server. The text and humorous 
illustrations make this easy and instructive 
reading. 


POCKET SIZE BOOKS 
IMAGE BOOKS. Doubleday Co. Garden 


Gitye Nay. 

The Church Speaks to the Modern World. 
The Social Teachings of Leo XIII. Edit- 
ed with an introduction by Etienne Gil- 
son. 348 pp. $.95. 

A Popular History of the Catholic Church. 
By Philip Hughes. 309 pp. $.85. 

The Diary of A Country Priest. By Georges 
Bernanos. 232 pp. $.65. 

Mr. Blue. By Myles Connolly. 
$.50. 

Peace of Soul. By Fulton J. Sheen. $.75. 


119 pp. 


LUMEN BOOKS. J. S. Paluch Co. Chica- 


go, Ill. 
The Imitation of Christ. By Thomas A 
Kempis. 174 pp. $.50. 


DELL BOOKS. Dell Publishing Co. New 

York, N. Y. 

Three To Get Married. By Fulton J. Sheen. 

320 pp. $.35. 

A Catholic book reviewer is only too 
happy to welcome this selection of cheaper 
paper-bound books which features some ex- 
cellent Catholic works. It is an encourag- 
ing sign to see that publishers foresee the 
possibility of sufficient reader interest to 
justify their ventures into the field of Cath- 
olic books. In two cases the publishers are 
large producers of books in the secular 
field: Doubleday, the publisher of eight 
titles in the Image Series, is one of the old- 
est and most respected names in the book 
trade; Dell Publishing Company is one of 
the pioneers in the pocket book fad. J. S. 
Paluch is one of the most prolific publish- 
ers of Catholic devotional material. It is 
interesting to note that Paluch says that the 
financial success of the Lumen Series was 
in grave doubt for a while, but that now 
the Lumen books are carrying their own 


weight. Catholic readers should support 
these worthwhile ventures. 

The Church Speaks to the Modern World 
is a new book which consists of a selec- 
tion of the Social Encyclicals of Pope Leo 
XIII. The learned Etienne Gilson, one of 
the foremost Catholic philosophers in the 
world, has edited and annotated this col- 
lection of the great encyclicals of the Pope © 
who made the most impact on the modern 
world. A “MUST” book for all Catholic 
libraries, students of social problems, and 
the serious Catholic reader. 

A Popular History of the Catholic 
Church is written by the best known Eng- 
lish historian, Father Philip Hughes. His 
many-volume History of the Church is a 
standard work and the present book is an 
abridgment of this larger history. Despite 
the fact that it is an abridgment the book 
is not a mere compilation of dates and 
names, but a good, intelligent presentation 
of the principal events in the long history 
of the Church. An excellent book to read 
and also to keep as a handy reference vol- 
ume. 

The Diary of A Country Priest is the. 
classic tale of a young French priest and 
his struggles in a small parish. Like most 
of Bernanos’s characters, the priest strug- 
gles with the problem of good and evil. A 
great psychological novel that is a master- 
piece. ; 

Mr. Blue is the story of the popular and 
eccentric character created many years ago 
by Myles Connolly. Mr. Blue is the man 
who lives in his own way the principles of 
his Catholic Faith. A minor classic known 
to several generations of Catholic students. 

Peace of Soul is one of the most popular 
of all the books by Bishop Sheen. Since its 
appearance in 1949 it has been printed 
nineteen times. A message of hope and 
courage to all people who seek a firm 
philosophy in the midst of our material- 
istic world. 

The Imitation of Christ is the second best 
selling book in the world. A book to keep 
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and to ‘reread for its consoling doctrine on 
the. spiritual life. 

It would be superfluous to say much 
about Three to Get Married by Bishop Ful- 


I. Suitable for general reading: 
Temptation for a King—Secondari 
Farewell, My General—Seifert 
The Rocky Marciano Story—Cutter 
School For Hope—McLaverty 
An Innocent on Everest—Izzard 
The Loving Meddler—Marshall 
The Catholic College in the World To- 

day—Fitzpatrick 
The Exploration of Space—Clarke 
A Woman in the Polar Night—Ritter 
The Benchley Roundup—Benchley 
Portraits—MacCarthy 
The Lady and the Sun—Dockman 
The Deadly Climate—Curtiss 
The Dark Is Light Enough—Fry 
. Saint Anthony of the Desert—Queffelec 


de La Saudee 
The Whisper in the Gloom—Blake 
Priests Are Like People—Lane 
Last Race—White 
The Gun Tamer—Brand 
Six Minutes A Day to Perfect Spelling 
—Shefter 
_ Shroud of Darkness—Lorac 
- Madeline—Young Wife—Henrey 
They Called Him Stonewall—Davis 
The White and the Gold—Costain 
Down With Skool—William 
By Night the Strangers—Stover 
Perilous Journeys of Hercule Poirot— 
Christie 
II. Suitable only for adults: 
eS Because of. advanced style and contents: 
The Year the Yankees Lost the Pennant 
—Wallop 
Three by Tey—Tey 
The Golden Angel—Coleman 
This Side of Paradise—Fitzgerald 
The Border Lord—Wescott 
The Bandit and the Priest—Lindop 


God, Man and the Universe—de Bivort- 
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ton Sheen. Suffice it to say that it is the 


best book on marriage. A must for the 
young, the engaged and the married! 


BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


The Harlot Killer—Barnerd 

Johnny Guitar—Chanslor 

No Time for Sergeants—Hyman 

Marriage for Three—Seiffert 

The Gray Captain—Wheelwright 

Strategy: The Indirect Approach—Hart 

Public Education Under Criticism— 
Scott ; 

Thoreau—Condry 

The Man Who Made Wine—Scott 

B. Because of immoral incidents which do 

not, however, invalidate the book as a 
whole: 

Heroes of the Empty View—Aldridge 

The Midnight Patient—Hostovsky 

The Healing Oath—Soubiran 

Swamp Angel—Wilson 

The Anatomy of A Crime—Dinneen 

Inside Nantucket—Gilbreth 

Last Chukker—Stanford 

Four Dead Mice—Black 

The Key to Power and Personal Pee 
—Andersen 

The Female—Wellman 

Hold It, Florence—Darrow 

The Flint Anchor—Warner 

Devices and Desires—Robertson 

Royal Intrigue—Anthony 

The Silver Oar—Breslin — 


III. Permissible for the discriminating 


reader: 
The End of Time: A Meditation on the 


Philosophy of History—Pieper 
MacArthur: 1941-1951—Willoughby 
Black Power—Wright 
Most Likely to Succeed—Dos Passos 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 
The Iron Maiden—Lanham 
If You Marry Outside Your Faith— 
' Pike 
Giveaway—Fisher 
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_ Lucid Intervals 


“I think,” said the not-too-bright clerk, 
“that the boss is going to make me a part- 
ner.” 

“What makes you think so?” asked his 
friend. 

“Well,” was the reply, “he said I couldn’t 
stay here unless I took an interest in the 
business.” 

e 

“You say you want the death certificate 
changed, Doctor?” said the puzzled clerk. 
“It’s rather against the rules, you know.” 

“I know that,” the doctor retorted, “but 
it’s important.” 

“You see,” he explained in a burst of 
confidence, “I was in a hurry. I didn’t pay 
any attention to that space marked ‘cause 
of death’ and just signed my name there.” 

® 

The harassed woman on the telephone 
asked: 

“Are you the game warden?” 

A gruff voice answered, “Yes.” 

“Well, thank goodness, I finally got the 
right person. Will you suggest some games 
suitable for a children’s party?” 

e 

The young man who had always been 
the “apple of his father’s eye,” returned 
home from his first day’s work at the fac- 
tory with his fingers bandaged. 

“Why, Bill,” said his dad, “what hap- 
pened?” 

“Well,” said the young man, “the fore- 
man said the machine was fool-proof, but 
I soon showed him.” 

e 

Mother: “You know, dear, I worry about 
Jim. He doesn’t seem to be as well dressed 
as when you married him.” 

Daughter: “I don’t see why not. It’s the 
same suit.” 


A hiker, coming to a strange river, asked 
a little girl standing on the bank if it was 
deep. When she told him it was not, he 
started confidently across but soon found 
himself in water up to his neck. After 
swimming the rest of the way, he scrambled 
up the bank and shouted to the girl: 

“I thought you said it wasn’t deep.” 

“It isn’t,’ she replied. “It only goes up 
to the middles of Grandma’s ducks.” 

@ 

“Tell the court how you came to take 
this car by mistake,” the lawyer advised 
his client. _ 

“Well, your Honor,’ came the slow re- 
ply, “this car was standing in front of the 
cemetery, and I took it thinking the owner 


was dead.” 
e 


“Folks,” said the minister in the little 
country church, “the subject this evening 
is ‘Liars’. How many in the congregation 
have read the 29th chapter of Matthew?” 

Nearly every hand in the church was 
raised. ‘ 

“That’s right,” said his reverence. “You 
are the folk I want to preach to. There 
isn’t any 29th chapter of Matthew.” 

° 

The neighborhood grocer, a man proud 
of his merchandise, handed the lady cus- — 
tomer a small package of cheese and said: 

“Tll_ bet whoever tastes that Cheddar 
will never switch to any other brand.” 

“I hope you are right,” she answered, 
“because I’m going to bait a mousetrap.” | 
e 
General: “I am a firm believer in fight- 
ing the enemy with his own weapons.” 
Civilian: “How long does it take you to 

sting a bee?” 
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65-128 
129-192 

Ce ee 193-256 
fl able te ee 257-320 
321-384 


_ Advent, 757 
Age and rhythm, 656 

coholics Anonymous, 13 

saints, hail to, 647 

merican profession of faith, 437 

ngels, two on tour, 271; angels of Bethlehem, 719 
nger, how to check your, 193 

_ Argumentive convert, 140 

Astrology, is it scientific? 533 

Auxiliaries, International Catholic, 338 


Baby-sitter pledge, 165 
Bandas, Rudolph G., 380 


gy Baptism, 539; refusing baptism to a‘child, 264 


east of Balaam, the, 366 

Beauty secrets, 142 

Beebe, Catherine and Robb, 188 
Bernanos, Georges, 124 

ble and Hollywood, the, 164 

_ Birth-control and the natural law, 88 
Blacam Hugh de, 253 

Boss, on getting on with the, 114 
Breig, Joseph A., 508 

Bugs, battle with, 455 


ay Calendars, pin-up, 117 
_ Catholic education, 563 
- Catholic judges and civil marriages, 646 


: Catholic progress, 503 
Catholic schooling, obligation of, 464; Catholic 


schools, 5' 

Catholics, diseased, 135; Late Mass Catholics, 293 

Censored, should your reading be? 65 

: ‘Champion of Christ, 555 

_ Charity toward attendants of shut-ins, 304; 
toward prisoners, 682 

Children, duty of loving parents, 333 

Christmas, world without, 705; how to make Christ- 
mas last; 711; prayers for a happy Christmas, 715; 
Christmas dialogue for shut-ins, 755 

Christ’s glorious deeds, 39 

Church bells, 215 

_ Churches, why build expensive ones? 449 

- Church laws: What laws can the Church change? 

577 


Cigarette smoking, on giving up, 223 
Clean-up for Lent, 152 

_ College education, is it worthwhile? 390 
Commandment, this is my, 35 


charity 


Sa ees pees 385-448 


August] 3k See Re 449-512 
SEpteMmiber= eee 513-576 
October, se sees 577-640 
INovemnber: =e 641-704 
Decemberas 22 ees 705-768 


Divorce cases and the Catholic judge, 589 

Divorced Catholics, may they receive the sacra- 
ments? 600 

Dogma, necessity of, 424 

Dogmatism of the Church, 671 

Duties to divorced parents, 326 


Earnings of a teen-ager, should parents take all? 212 
Easter parade, 244 

Education, Catholic, 563 

Ellard, Rev. Gerald, S.J., 573 

Engagements, long, 71; past sins of the engaged, 228 
Evolution, greatest hoax of the century, 7 
Examination of conscience for union leaders, 239 


Faith without dogma, 758 

Family quarrels, 157; prayers, 399 

Farinha, Brazilian staff of life, 281 

Fasting, the business of, 134; new laws for fasting 
before Communion, 528 

Fisher, Archbishop Geoffrey Francis, 

Freedom of will, is there? 1 

Fulgens Corona, 625 

Furfey, Rev. Paul Hanley, 60 


Gerard, Majella, St., 628 

Good Friday, 201 

Handicapped, facts about the, 245 

Hats, Men’s and women’s, 393 

Have you been saved? 603 

Heaven, are you going there alone? 584 
High school clubs, forbidden, 583 
Hollywood and the Bible, 164 

Holy Week, 244 

Hope, the power of, 103; you must have, 657 
How free are you? 1 

How to be a praying family, 399 

How to check your anger, 193 

How to clean up a union, 363 

How to gain indulgences, 549 

How to get the most out of life, 651 
How to recognize a miracle, 83 

How to say your rosary, 601 

Husbands, faults of, 483 


Til and the well, 301 

Immaculate Conception and Jewish teaching, 729 
Immodest dress, 554 

Impotence and sterility, 6 


answer to, 50 


Communion, seven obstacles to frequent, 321; new 
fasting laws before, 528 

Communism, how to fight, 433; Pope Pius XI on, 
fe =; 497 

5 _ Company-keeping at fifteen, 750 


Indulgences, what are? 475; how to gain, 549 
Interracial marriage, problem of, 666 


Jesus and the Blind, 683 


Confessional, consider the, 89 
Convert, argumentative, 140 
Converts, Protestant and Catholic, 370 
gee Margaret St., 218 

Cory, Herbert Ellsworth, 444 

_ Coudenhove, Ida, 636 

Cousins, marriage of, 480 

_ Cronin, Archibald Joseph, 700 


Death, is it the end? 641; taking the sting out of, 
661 


inquency of youth, 690 

yourself, why? 233 

; g Room Motto, 635 
isez ed Catholics, 135 


Jesus Christ, the love of, 377; 441; 505; 570; 633; 
697; 760 

Jews, the chosen race, 416; Queen of, 523 

Juvenile delinquency, 690 


Kissing Games, 76 


Labor Unions, Christian, 688 

Landlords and children, 354 

Late Mass Catholics, 293 

Laws: What Jaws can the Church change? 577 

Lawyer defending guilty criminal, 

Lent, ten ways to get more out of, 129; clean-up 
for, 152 

Life, how to get the most out of, 651 
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The Liguorian 


Light of the World, 158; Light to the blind, 359 
Liguori, the first, 465 

Love, essay on, 72 

Luther, Martin, the real, 77 

Lutherans and Catholics, 27 


Marian Year and Mary, 625 

Marriage, invalid, 111; fraudulent, 200; annulments, 
236; marriage of paralytics, 284; parental objec- 
tions to, 348; marriage after divorce, 410; last 
minute doubts before, 608; civil marriages and 
Catholic judges, 646; problem of interracial mar- 
riage, 666; may older people enter marriage? 744 

Married, right way to get, 49 

Martyrs of Japan, 57; 120; 185; 248; 313 . 

Mary, Mother of Christ’s Mystical Body, 741. _ 

Mary, truths about, 257; Mary and the Marian 
Year, 625 

Miracle, how to recognize a, 83 

Missions, why give to? 584 

Modernism, heresy of, 459 

Motherhood and Mothers, 265; one day with 
Mother, 529 

Movies, forbidden, 621 


Names from the saints, 679 

Natural Law: What Laws can the Church change? 
577 

Negroes, are you prejudiced against? 404 

Newly-weds, pessimism for, 374 

Non-Catholics only, for; right way to get married, 
49; nobody can dictate to me, 106; the business 
of fasting, 134; operation on a mother with child, 
337; necessity of dogma, 424; praying to the 
saints, 463; forbidden movies, 621 


Office Warfare, 38 
Operation on a mother with child, 337 


Papacy, why rejected, 207 

Parents, job for, 438 

Parish missions passe? 311 

Platonic friendships, 718 

Pledge, should teen-agers take the? 474 

Points of friction; office warfare, 38; on getting 
along with the boss, 114; quarrels in the family, 
157; the well and the ill, 301; landlords and chil- 
dren, 354; faults of husbands, 483; faults of 
wives, 538 

Policemen, prayer for, 397 

Pope as a shut-in, the, 342 

Portrait of Christ; glorious deeds of Christ, 39; 
Light of the World, 158; Light of the World gives 
light to the blind, 359; testimony to the light, 
425; St. Restitutus and the Pharisees, 489; cham- 
pion of Christ,°555; Jesus and the blind, 683; 
two blind men at a touch, 745 

Prejudice against Negroes, 404 

Pre-marriage clinic; man with a past, 20; long en- 
gagements, 71; past sins of the engaged, 228; 
marriage of paralytics, 284; parental objections to 
marriage, 348; marriage after divorce, 410; mar- 
riage of cousins, 480; last minute doubts before 
marriage, 608; problem of interracial marriage, 
666; platonic friendship, 718 

Professional people, problems of; Catholic judge 
and divorce cases, 589; Officiating at marriages, 
646; lawyer and guilty criminal, 740 

Prophecy and prophets, 222 

Prophecies of Bible, 213 

Protestants search for unity, 517 

Protestants speak of Mary, 591 

Protestant unity, impossible ideal, 614 

Psychiatry grows up, 501 


Queen of the Jews, 523 
Question of Annulment, 204 


Rabbis and the Immaculate Conception, 729 
Racial tension, two causes of, 

Raphael, St., Archangel, 409 

Religion and safe driving, 565 


Restitutus St., and the Pharisees, 489 

Retreat, ten reasons for making a, 385 

Rhythm, limitations on, 403; rhythm and age, 656 

“Right to Work’? Laws, these, 513 

Right way to get married, 49 

Rome, impressions of, 305 

Rosary, solace from the, 594; how to say your, 601; 
October and the, 629 


Sacred Heart, 374 . : 

Saints, praying to the, 463; misunderstanding of 
the, 631; all hail to all saints, 647; names from 
the, 679 : 

Sanitarium, the apostolate of, 110 

Saved, have you been? 603 

Savio, Dominic, St., 688 

School of the sickbed, 560 

Schooling, Catholic, obligation of, 464 

Secularism, the cure for, 695 = 

Seven obstacles to frequent Communion, 321 

Should your reading be censored? 65 

Sick, organizations for the, 44 

Sports, getting serious about, 302 

Summer kindness, 496 

Sunday, keeping it holy, 398 


Taking the sting out of death, 661 : 

Teen-age problems; kissing games, 76; should par- 
ents take all a teen-ager’s earnings? 212; delay 
of vocation, 296; duties to divorced parents, 326; 
is a college education worth-while? 390; should 
teen-agers take the pledge? 474; immodest dress, 
554; forbidden high school clubs, 583; company- 
keeping at fifteen, 750 

Ten reasons for making a retreat, 385 

Testimony to the Light, 424 

Thanksgiving Day, 694 

This they believed, 275 

Thoughts for the shut-in; organizations for the 
sick, 44; the apostolate of the sanitarium, 110; 
the clock of the passion, 151; charity toward at- 
tendants, 304; the Pope as a shut-in, 342; sum- 
mer kindness, 496; school of the sickbed, 560; 
solace from the rosary, 594; charity toward 
prisoners, 682; Christmas dialogue, 755 

Three-minute instruction; keeping Sunday holy, 398; 
new fasting laws before Communion, 528 

Time, the end of, 21 

Tree, the forbidden, 588 

Truths about Mary, 257 


Union, how to clean up a, 363 

Union leaders, examination of conscience for, 239 

Unity, Protestants search for, 517; impossible Prot- 
testant ideal, 614 


Valentine Day, 118 

Vann, Rev. Gerard, on bad marriages, 111 

Vocation, delay of, 296 

Wanderers, prayer for, 379 

Warnings and foretellings, 213 

Weinzaepfel, the strange case of Father, 93 

What Laws can the Church change? 577 

Why build expensive churches? 449 

Why deny yourself? 233 

Why soldiers go wrong, 630 

Why the Papacy is rejected, 207 

Widow, the penitent, 667 

Wife-beating, ever lawful? 522 

Wives, faults of, 538 

Wives and Husbands only, for; impotence and 
sterility, 6; birth-control and the natural law, 88; 
fraudulent marriage, 200; refusing baptism to a 
child, 264; limitations on rhythm, 403; obliga- 
tion of Catholic schooling, 464; is wife-beating 
ever lawful? 522; may divorced Catholics receive 
the sacraments? 600; age and rhythm, 656; may 
older people marry? 744 

World, this cock-eyed, 285 


Yellow journalism, 567 
You must have hope, 657 
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_ The December issue of THE LI- 
_ GUORIAN is always the one through 
_ which we wish a merry and blessed 
_ Christmas to all our readers, old and 
_ new. Nobody ever enjoys a truly mer- 
ty Christmas without meditation, just 
as, without meditation, nobody ever 
arrives at a genuinely Christian out- 
look on life. Well, here are medita- 
_ tions for everybody to make in prep- 
_ aration for Christmas: ““World Without 
_ Christmas,” “How to Make Christmas 
Last,” “Prayers for a Happy Christ- 
mas,” “The Angels of Bethlehem.” 
_ They are interspersed as usual with 
the solution to practical problems that 
often arise in a world that is more 
_ than half secularistic and less than halt 
Christian. 

You will receive this issue of THE 
LiGuorIAN about the first week in 
December, with time still left to make 
it the first copy of a whole year’s 
issues of THE LicuortAN for your 
_ friends. Just glance over the Index 
for 1954 that fills the last two pages 


sort of information and inspiration you 
will be giving to friends by ordering 
a year’s subscription of THE LiGUoRI- 
__ AN for them. Above all, if you have 

friends who have recently been con- 


on their way to such a conversion, you 
will find that you could give them 
nothing more satisfying and appreci- 
ated than a magazine that enters into 
- frank discussion of so many topics 


of this issue, if you want to see what 


verted to the Catholic Church, or are 


-_ Amongst Ourselves 


that they will be asking about long af- 
ter their conversion. We say this, not 
merely because we want to believe it, 
but because so many individual con- 
verts have, in different words, express- 
ed it to us as their experience. A few 
of their comments may be found in 
this month’s Readers Retort. 

All new readers (and old, too) of 


‘THE LIGUORIAN are invited to corre- 


spond with its priest-editors when they 
have some personal doubt or problem 
to be cleared up, or when they wish 
to suggest articles or topics that are 
being widely discussed among _ their 
acquaintances and friends, or merely 
to ask for further documentation and 
reading matter on articles that have 
already appeared in THE LIGUORIAN. 
Some of these letters will be published 
in the Readers Retort column, with 
whatever answering comment needs to 


be made. All “problem” or informa- 


tion-seeking letters will be answered 
personally by a priest. 

The “three-for-five” offer of gift 
subscriptions is an excellent opportun- 
ity for many to take care of over- 
looked friends now, or to fulfill obliga- 
tions that have been put off until now. 
But there is not much time, and there 


‘is the possibility that all copies of the 


December or “Merry Christmas” issue 
of THE LIGUORIAN may be gone be- 
fore your request comes in. So — 
make use of the blanks (or copy 
them) on the outside rear cover of 
this issue NOW. 


LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


If you like to save your copies of THE LicuoriANn for future reference, we 

have hard-cover binders into which you yourself can easily insert a year’s 
> issues with index in the December number. They sell for $2.50 each, and 
A should be ordered from The Liguorian, Liguori, Mo. 


eer octamigaecmiestorcenamik ini annlorirenonineraceetl baynrudatiouneenne ayan he 


Three Gitts For Five Dollars. 


| This i is the last reminder and the last chance you will have 


a en to: “wish a few friends a “Merry Christmas” through the 
Christmas meditations of the December Liguorian, and the 
continuing Christian inspiration that The Liguorian will 


bring them through 1955. _— 
For five dollars you can send The Liguorian to three 
friends for a year, beginning with the Christmas issue pro-— 


vided there are copies still on hand when your request. ar- 


rives. Use or copy the forms below at once. We shall sign 
and send a Christmas card announcing the gifts for you. 


me 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 

tye The. seo ee 
Street: &iNoste. ee | Rp. Gee ee eae 2% 
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Gift card to be signed from . 
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